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INTRODUCTION 

IIaity readers will no doubt be tempted to exclaim on seeing 
my title: ^'Bousseau and no end!" The outpour of books on 
Bousseau bad indeed in the period immediately preceding the 
war become somewhat portentous.^ This preoccupation with 
Rousseau is after all easy to explain. It is his somewhat for- 
midable privilege to represent more fully than any other one 
person a great international movement. To attack Bousseau 
or to defend him is most often only a way of attacking or 
defending this movement. 

It is from this point of view at all events that the present 
work is conceived. I have not imdertaken a sjrstematic study 
rf Rousseau's life and doctrines. The appearance of his name 
in my title is justified, if at all, simply because he comes at a 
fairly early stage in the international movement the rise and 
growth of which I am tracing, and has on the whole supplied 
me with the most significant illustrations of it. I have already 
pot forth certain views regarding this movement in three pre- 
vious volumes.* Though each one of these volumes attempts 
to do justice to a particular topic, it is at the same time in- 
tended to be a link in a continuous argument. I hope that I 
may be allowed to speak here with some frankness of the main 
trend of this argument both on its negative and on its positive, 
mr constructive, side. 

Perhaps the best key to both][side8 of my argument is f oirnd 

1 See, for example, in vol. ix of the Anntdes de la SocUU Jean^acques 
Rouueau the bibliography ^p. 87-276) for 1912 — the year of the bicen- 
tenary. 

' Literature and the American CdOege (1908); The New Laokoon (1910); 
The Masters cf Modem French Criticism (1912). , 
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in the linwt of Bmeraon I have taken as epignph for "littn- 
ture and the American College": 

Then are two laws dinrata 

Not reoomdled, — 

Imt for man, and la* for tUng; 

The bat builds town and fieet, 

But it tui» wild. 

And doth the man nrki*^. 

On its negative aide my argument ifl directed affunst thia ondae 
cmphaaJB cm the " lawfor thing," against Uie sttanpt towectwi 
natnralistie foondations a complete philoeo[^y of life. I define 
two main fonns of natoialisa — on the one hand, utilitarian 
and aoientifio and| on the oUwr, coxitional natui^iam. Tie 
^rpe of lomantuaBm I am studying is inseparably bound up 
with emotional natur^ism. 

Hiis ^pe of romanticism enoouraged by the naturalistio 
moreotent is onfy one of three main types I rtMtJt>giiiR>i and I 
am dealing for the most part with only one aspect ot it. But 
even when thus cinnunscribed the subject can scarcdy be said 
to lack importance; for if I am ri^t in my conviction as to the 
unsoundness of a Rousseauistic phOosoidiy of life, it follows 
that the total tendency of the Occident at present is away from 
rather than towards civilisation. 

On tJie positive side, my argument aims to reassert the " law 
for man," and ite special discipline against the various forms 
of naturalistic excess. At the very mention of the word diaci- 
pline I shall be set down in certain quarters as reactionary. But 
does it necenarily follow bom a plea for the human law that 
one is a reactionary or in general a traditionatistT An American 
writer at distinction was once beard to remark that he saw in 
the worid to-day but two classes of persons, — the moflsbocks 
and the mountebanks, and diat for his part he preferred to be 
a moflsback. One should think twice before thus consenting to 
seem a mere relic of the past. The ineffable smartness of our 
young radicals is due to the conviction that, whatever else 
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they may be, they are the very pink of modernity. Before 
diaring their conviction it might be well to do a little prelimi- 
nary defining of such terms as modem and the modem spirit. 
It may then turn out that the true difficulty with our young 
radicals is not that they are too modem but that they are not 
modem enough. For, though the word modem is often and no 
doubt inevitably used to describe the more recent or the most 
leoent thing, this is not its sole use. It is not in this sense alone 
that the word is used b^ writers like Ooethe and Sainte-Beuve 
and Renan and Arnold.' What all these writers mean by the 
modem spirit is the poeUive and critical spirit, the spirit that 
refusea^to take things on authority. This is what Renan means, 
for example, when he calls Petrarch the ''founder of the mod- 
em spirit in literature," or Arnold when he explains why the 
Greeks of the great period seem more modem to us than the 
men of the Middle Ages.^ 

Now what I have myself tried to do lis to be thoroughly 
modern in this sense. I hold that one should not (mly welcome 
the efforts of the man of science at his best to put tlie natural 
bw on a positive and critical basis, but that one should strive 
to emulate him in one's dealing? with the human law; and so 
become a complete positivist. My main objection to the move- 
m^it I am studying is that it has failed to produce complete 
poeitivists. Instead of facing honestly the emergency created 
hy its break with the past the leaders of this movement have 
inclined to deny the duality of human nature, and then sought 
to dissimulate this mutilation of man under a mass of intellec- 
tual and emotional sophistry. The proper procedure in refuting 
these incomplete positivists is not to appeal to some dogma or 
outer authority but rather to turn against them their own prin-' 
ciples. Thus Diderot, a notable example of the incomplete 
positivist and a chief source of naturalistic tendency, says 
that "everything is experimental in man." Now the word 
experimental has somewhat narrowed in meaning since the 

> See his Oxford address on On the Modem Element to LUertOure. 
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time of Diderot. If one takes tbe nyiog to mom that ev«t7- 
thii^ in man ia a matter of experience one should accept it 
unreeerredly and then plant oneeelf firmly on the facts ti 
experience that Diderot and other incomplete poeitivisto have 
reused to recognise. 

The man who plants himself, not on outer authority but on 
experience, is an individualist. To be modem in the sense I 
have defined is not only to be positive and critical, but also 
— and this from the time of Petrarch — to be individualistic. 
The establishment of a sound type of individualism is indeed 
the specifically modem probleuL It is rif^t here that the failure 
of the incomplete positivist, the man who is positive only 
according to the natural law, is most conspicuous. What pre- 
vails in the r^ion of the natur^ law is endless change and 
relativity; tiierefore tlie naturalistic podtivist attacks all tbe 
traditional creeds and dogmas for the very reason that they 
aspire to fixity. Now all the ethical values of civilisation have 
been associated with these fixed beliefs; and so it has oome to 
pass that with tliur undermining by naturalism the ethical 
values themselves are in danger of being swept away in the 
everlasting flux. Because the individual who views life posi- 
tively must give up unvarying creeds and dogmas "anterior, 
octerior, and superior " to himself, it has been assuioed that he 
must also ^ve up standards. For standards imply an element 
of oneness somewhere, with reference to which it is possible to 
measure the mere manifoldnesB and change. The naturalistic 
individualist, however, reuses to recognize any such element of 
oneness. His own private and personal self is to be the measure 
of all things and ♦■hi a measure itself, he adds, is constantly 
chan^ng. But to stop at this stage is to be satisfied with tbe 
most dangerous of balf-tmths. Thus Berg^on's assertion that 
"life is a perpetual gushing forth of novelties" is in itself only 
a dangerous half-truth of thi" kind. The constant element in life 
is, no less than the element of novelty and change, a matter of 
observation and experience. As the French have it, the more life 
dumges the more it is the same thing. 
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If y tibial, one is to be a sound individualist, an individualist 
with human standards — and in an age like this that has cut 
loose from its traditional moorings, the very survival of civili- 
mtaon would seem to hinge on its power to produce such a 
type of individualist — one must grapple with what Plato 
tetms the problem of the One and the Many. My own solution 
of this problem, it may be well to point out, is not purely 
Platonic. Because one can perceive inmiediately an element of 
unity in things, it does not follow that one is justified in estab- 
fidiing a world) of essences or entities or ''ideas'' above the 
flax. To do this is to fall away from a positive and critical into a 
more or less speculative attitude; it is to risk setting up a meta- 
I^ysie of the One. Those who put exclusive emphads on the 
element of change in things are in no less obvious danger of 
falling away from the positive and critical attitude into a meta- y 
I^jTsic of ^e Many.^ This for example is the error one finds 
in the contemporary thinkers who seem to have the cry, think- 
ers like James and Bergson and Dewey and Croce. They are 
very far frcmi satisfying the requirements of a complete positiv- 
ism; they are seeking rather to build up their own intoxication 
with the element of change into a complete view of life, and so 
are turning their backs on one whole side of experience in a way 
that often reminds one of the ancient Greek sophists. The 
history of philosophy since the Greeks is to a great extent the 
history of the cladies of the metaphysicians of the One and the 
metaphysicians of the Many. In the eyes of the complete posi- 
tivist this history therefore reduces itself largely to a mon- 
strous logomachy. 

Life does not give here an element of oneness and there an 
dement of change. It gives a oneness fhcut is always changing. 
The oneness and the change are inseparable. Now if what is 
stable and permanent is felt as real, the side of life that is 
always slipping over into something else or vanishing away 

1 These two tendencies in Occidental thought go back respectively at 
least as far as Pamienides and Heraclitus. j 
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entirely ia, u every ttadent erf psychology knows, ajnociated 
rather with the feeling of QIuood. If a man attends solely to 
this mde of life be will finally oome, like Leconte de lisle, 
to look upon it as a " torrent of mobile chimeras," as an "end- 
ksB whirl of vatn ^>pearanoes." To admit that tiie oneDtm 
of life and the ohange are inseparable is thovfore to admit 
that such reahty at man can know positively is inextricably 
mixed up with illunon. Moreover man does not observe the 
oneness that is always changing from the outside; he is a pait 
of the process, he is himself a onatees tliat is alwajrs rhft-wging. 
Tbou^ imperoq)tiUe at any particular mtHoent, the continu- 
ous change that is going on leads to differences — those, let us 
■ay, between a[human individual at the ^e of dxweeJa and the 
■une individual at the age of seventy — which are sufficiently 
striking: and finally t.hi* human oneness tiiat is always c^uuiff* 
ing seems to vanish away entirely. From all this it foUows that 
an enormous element of illusion — and tliin is a truth the East 
has always accepted more readily than the West — enters into 
the idea of personality itadf. If the critical siurit is once al- 
lowed to have its way, it will not rest content until it has 
dissolved life into a mist of illusioa. Perhaps the most positive 
and critical account of man in modem literature is that of 
Shakespeare; 

We an auoh stuff 

As dreams an made on, and our little life 

Ib raunded with a de^ 

But, thou^ strictly considered, Ufe is but a web of illusion 
and a dream within a dream, it is a dream that needs to be 
managed with the utmost discretion, if it is not to turn into 
a nightmare. In other words, however much life may mock the 
metaphysician, the problem of conduct rexaaios. There is al- 
ways the unity at the heart of the change; it is poamble, bow- 
ever, to get at this real and abiding element and so at the 
standards with reference to which the dream of life may be 
rightly managed onty throu^ a vol (rf illuBUHL The [ooblon of 
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the One and the l^Aany, the ultimate problem of thought, can 
theref oie be solved only by a ri^t use of illusioiL In dose 
idation to iUuaion and the questions that arise in connection 
fith it is all that we have come to sum up in the word imagi- 
Qation? The use of this ward, at least in an3rthing like its present 
extenfion, is, one should note, comparatively recent. Whole 
nations and periods of the past can scarcely be said to have 
\Ad any word <x>rTefiponding to imagination in this extended 
tense. Tet the thinkers of the past have treated, at times pro- 
ioandly, under the head of fiction or illusion the questions that 
ireshould treat tmder the head of imagination.^ In the ''Mas- 
ten (A Modem French Criticism'' I was above all preoccupied 
liththe problem of the One and the Many and the failure of 
the luneteenth century to deal with it adequately. My effort 
in this present work is to show that this failure can be retrieved 
oidy by a deeper insight into the imagination and its all-im- 
portant r61e in both Uteratmre and life. Man is cut off from 
immediate contact with anything abiding and therefore worthy 
to be called real, and condemned to live in an element of fiction 
or iQufidony but he may, I have tried to show, lay hold with the 
aid of the imagination on the element of oneness that is inex- 
tricably blended with the manifoldness and change and to just 
that extent may build up a soimd model for imitation. One tends 
to be an individualist with true standards, to put the matter 
somewhat differently, only in so far as one imderstands the 
rdataon between appearance and reality — what the philoso- 

> In his WaHd as Imaginatian (1916) E. D. Fawoett, though ultra- 
mnantic and unoriental in his point of view, deals with a problem that 
has t^twsys been the special preoocupatioii of the Hindu. A Hindu, how- 
ever, would have entitled a similar volume The World as lUunon (mfty&). 
Aristotle has much to say of fiction in his Poetics but does not even use the 
word imagination (^oiraj^/a). In the Psychology j where he discusses the im- 
) agination, he assigns not to it, but to mind or reason the active and cre- 

ative r61e (voOs voirrru(6s). It is especially the notion of the creative imagi- 
nation that is recent. The earliest example of the phrase that I have noted 
in French is in Rousseau's description of his erotic reveries at the Hermi- 
tage (Confeasiona, Livre iz). 
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pben caU the epistemological problem. Thia problem, thou^ 
it canoot be solved abetnu^y and metapbyncally, can be solved 
practically and in terms of actual eoaduct. Inaamuch as mod- 
em philoaophy baa failed to work out any such solution, it is 
hard to avoid the conclusion that modem phikisophy is bank- 
rapt, not merely &om Kant, but from Descartes. 

The supreme nuudm of the ethical podtivist is: By their 
fniita shall ye know than. If I object to a romantic philosophy 
it is because I do not like its fruits. I infer from its &uits that 
this philosophy has made a wrong use of iUusiDn. "AH those 
who took the romantic promises at thdr face value," saya 
Bourget, "rolled in abysses of despair and eonuL" ^ If any one 
still holds, as many of liie older nmianticists held, that it ia a 
distinguished thing to roll in abysses of despair and ennui, be 
should read me no further. He wiU have do sjrmpathy with my 
point of view. If any one, on the other hand, accepts my cri- 
terion but denies that Rouaseauistic living has such fruits, it has 
been my aim so to accumulate evidence that he will be con- 
fronted with the task of rf^ting not a set of theories but a body 
(rf facts. My whole method, let me repeat, is experimental, or 
it mi^t be less ambiguous to say if fix word were a fortunate 
one, experiential. The illustrations I have given of any particu- 
lar aspect of the movement are usually only a small fraction 
of those I have collected — themsdves no doubt only a fraction 
of the illuatrationa that mif^t be collected from [Hinted 
sources. M. Maigron'a investigation ' into the fruits of romantic 
living suggests the large additions that might be made to these 
printed sources from manuscript material. 

My method indeed is open in one respect to grave misundei^ 
standing. From the fact that I am constantly citing passages 
from thia or that author and condemning the tendency tor 
which these passages stand, the reader will peihape be led to 
infer a total condemnation of the authors so quoted. But the 

> E«a7 on Plkubert in Bum* dt Ptydulatie mUempanBMC 
' ' ~ ' le at lea mav (1910). 
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inferenoe niay be veiy m(x>rre(^. I am not tiying to give roi^ 
estiniateB of individuals — delightful and legitimate as that 
type of criticism is — but to trace main ciurents as a part of my 
search for a set of principles to oppose to naturalism. I ciJl 
attention for example to the Rousseauistic and primitivistic 
dements in Wordsworth but do not assert that this is the whole 
truth about Wordsworth. One's views as to the philosophical 
value of Rousseauism must, however, weigh heavily in a total 
judgment of Wordsworth. Criticism is such a difficult art 
because one must not only have principles but must apply 
them flexibly and intuitively. No one woidd accuse criticism at 
present of lacking flexibility. It has grown so flexible in fact as 
to become invertebrate. One of my reasons for practicing the 
present type of criticism, is the conviction that because of a 
lack of principles the type of criticism that aims at roimded 
estimates of individuals is rapidly ceasing to have any meaning. 
I should add that if I had attempted rounded estimates 
they would often have been more favorable than might be 
gathered froin my comments here and elsewhere on the roman- 
tic leaders. One is justified in leaning towards severity in the 
laying down of principles, but should nearly always incline to 
indulgence in the application of them. In a sense one may say 
with Goethe that the excellencies are of the individual, the 
defects of the age. It is'especially needful to recall distinctions 
of this kind in the case of Rousseau himself and my treatment 
of him. M. Lanson has dwelt on the strange duality of Rous- 
seau's nature. "The writer," he says, "is a poor dreamy crea- 
ture who approaches action only with alarm and with every 
manner of precaution, and who imderstands the applications 
of his boldest doctrines in a way to reassure conservatives and 
satisfy opportunists. But the work for its part detaches itself 
from the author, lives its independent life, and, heavily charged 
with revolutionary explosives which neutralizse the moderate 
and conciliatory elements Rousseau has put into it for his own 
satisfaction, it exasperates and inspires revolt and fires enthu- 
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BHflnu and iiritBtflfl hatreds; it is the mother of vkdenoe, the 
■ouroe of all that is uncompnmusiiig, it launches the siinple 
■ouIb who give tbemsel'vee up to its Btrange virtue upon the 
desperate quest of the absohite, an abscdute to be lenliaed 
now t^ anarchy and now l^ social deepotism." > I am inclined 
to disoorer in the Rousseau who, acontiing to M. Lanson, is 
Burely tinxnons, a great deal of shrewdness and at times sMne- 
thing even better than Bhrewdnees. The questiim is not pethapa 
very important, for M. Lanson is surely li^t in nffiwnine that 
the Rousseau who has moved the worid — and that for reoaone 
I ahp.11 by to malte plain ■ — is Rousseau the extremist and foe 
of oomprtHnise; and ao it ia to this Rousseau that as a Btudmt 
of main tendencies I devote ahnoet exclusive attention. I am 
not, however, seeking to make a scapegoat even ol the radical 
and revolutionaiy Rousseau. One of my chief objections, indeed, 
to Bouaaeauism, as will appear in the foUowing pages, is that 
it encourages the m^lring of acap^oats. 

If I am opposed to Rouneauiam because (rf its fruits in 
eoEperience, I try to put what I have to oEFer as a substitute on 
the same positive basis. Now experience is of many degrees; 
first of all one's purely personal experience, an infinitesimal 
fragment; umJ then the experieoce of one's inunediate circle, 
erf one's time and country, of the near post and so on in widen- 
ing cirdee. The past which as dogma the ethical pontivist re- 
jects, as experience be not only admits but welcomes. He con 
no more dispense with it indeed than the naturalistic pootiv- 
ist can dispense with his laboratory. He inaista UMHeover on 
including the remoter post in his survey. Perhaps the ntort 
pernicious of all the conoeita fostered by the type of jaoffem we 
owe to science is the ooncut that we have outgrown this older 
experience. One should «Kleavor, as Goethe says, to oppose to 
the aberrations of the hour, tiie mgasoB of univo^ history. 
There ore spedal reasons just now why lius background to 
which one appeals should not be merdy Occidental. An increaa- 
> Amukt dt la Sacim Jtm J aetim.Bai Mnw, Tm, 30-3L 
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ing material contact between the Occident and the Far East is 
certain. We should be enlightened by this time as to the perils 
of material contact between men and bodies of men who have 
DO deeper understanding. Quite apart from this consideration 
the expmessxce of the Far East completes and confirms in a 
most interesting way that of the Occident. We can scarcely 
afford to neglect it if we hope to work out a truly ecumenical 
wisdoin to oppose to the sinister one-sidedness of our current 
naturalifim. Now the ethical experience of the Far East may 
be smnmed up for practical purposes in the teachings and 
influence ci two men, Confucius and Buddha.^ To know the 
Buddhistic and Confucian teachings in their true spirit is to 
know what is best and most representative in the ethi^ experi- 
ence of about half the human race for over seventy generations. 
A study df Buddha and Confucius suggests, as does a study 
of the great teachers of the Occident, that under its bewilder- 
ing surface variety human experience falls after all into a few 
main categories. I myself am fond of distinguishing three levels 
on which a man may experience life — the naturalistic, the 
humanistic, and the religious. Tested by its fruits Buddhism 
at its best confirms Christianity. Submitted to the same test 
Confucianism falls in with the teaching of Aristotle and in 
general with that of all those who from ihe Greeks down have 
proclaimed decOTum and the law of measure. This is so obvi- 
ously true that Confucius has been called the Aristotle of the 
East. Not only has the Far East had in Buddhism a great 
rdigious movement and in Confucianism a great humanistic 
movement, it has also had in early Taoism ' a movement that 
in its attempts to work out naturalistic equivalents of human- 
istic or religious insight, offers almost startling analogies to 
the movement I am here studying. 

^ I should perhaps say that in the case of Buddha I have been able to 
consult the original P&li documents. In the case of Confucius and the 
Chinese I have had to depend on translations. 

* See i^pendiz on Chinese primitivism. 
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Thus both East and West have not only had great religious 
and humanistic disciplines which when tested by their fruits 
confirm one another, bearing witness to the element of one- 
ness, the constant elanent in human experience, but these 
disciplines have at 'times been conceived in a very positive 
spirit. Confucius indeed, though a moral realist, can scarcely 
be called a positivist ; he aimed rather to attach men to the past 
by links of steel. He r^ninds us in this as in some other ways 
of the last of the great Tories in the Occident, Dr. Johnson. 
Buddha on the other hand was an individualist. He wished 
men to rest their belief neither on his authority ^ nor on that 
of tradition.' No one has ever made a more serious effort to 
put religion on a positive and critical basis. It is only proper 
that I acknowledge my indebtedness to the great Hindu pos- 
itivist: my treatment of the problem of the One and the Many, 
for example, is nearer to Buddha than to Plato. Yet even if the 
general thesis be granted that it is desirable to put the ''law 
for man" on a positive and critical basis, the question remains 
whether the more crying need just now is for positive and 
critical humanism or for positive and critical religion. I have 
discussed this delicate and difficult question more fully in my 
last chapter, but may give at least one reason here for inclining 
to the humanistic solution. I have been struck in my study of 
the past by the endless self-deception to which man is subject 
when he tries to pass too abruptly from the naturalistic to the 
religious level. The world, it is hard to avoid concluding, would 
have been a better place if more persons had made sure they 
were hiunan before setting out to be superhiunan; and this 
consideration would seem to apply with special force to a gen- 
eration like the present that is wallowing in the trough of 
naturalism. After all to be a good humanist is merely to be 

1 See, for example, Majjkima (P&li Text Society), i, 265. Later Bud- 
dhism, especially Mah&y&na Buddhism, fell away from the positive and 
critical spirit of the founder into mythology and metaphysics. 

' Buddha expressed on many occasions his disdain for the Vedaa, thB 
great traditional authority of Uie Hindus. 
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oiodaate and sensible and decent. It is much easier for a man 
to deceive himself and others regarding his supernatural lights 
dun it is reg^irding the degree to which he is moderate and 
Benable and decent. 

The past is not without examples of a positive and critical 
kamanism. I have already mentioned Aristotle. If by his 
emphasis on the mediatory virtues he r^ninds one of Con- 
fiidas, by his positive method and intensely analytical temper 
he reminds one rather of Buddha. When Aristotie rises to the 
id^ioiis level and discourses of the '^life of vision'' he is very 
Boddhistic. When Buddha for his part turns from the religious 
life to the duties of the layman he is purely Aristotelian. 
Aristotle also deals positively with the natural law. He is 
indeed a complete positivist, and not, like the man of the 
nineteenth century, positive according to the natural law alone. 
Hie Aristotle that should specially concern us, however, is the 
positive and critical humanist — the Aristotloi let us say, of 
the ''Ethics" and ''PoUtics" and 'Toetics." Just as I have 
called the point of view of the scientific and utilitarian natiural- 
ist Baconian,^ and that of the emotional naturalist Rousseau- 
istic, so I would term the point of view that I am myself seeking 
to develop Aristotelian. Aristotle has laid down once for all the 
principle that should guide the ethical positivist. ''Truth,'' he 
saySy ''in matters of moral action is jud^ from facts and from 
actual life. ... So what we should do is to examine the pre- 
ceding statements [of Solon and other wise men] by referring 
them to facts and to actual life, and when they harmonize 
with facts we may accept them, when they are at variance 
with them conceive of them as mere theories." ' 

It is in this sense alone that I aspire to be called an Aristote- 
lian; for one risks certain misunderstandings in using the name 
of Aristotle.* The authority of this great positivist has been 

^ I have explained the reasons for giving this place to Bacon in chapter 
n of LdtenUyre and the American College. 
« Etfu Nic, 1179 a. 
' I scarcely need remind the reader that the extant Aristotelian writings 
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invoked innumerable times thtoo^ioat Uie &gee aa a substitute 
for direct observation. Aristotle was not only tike prop and 
mainstay of dogma for oentunes during the Middle Agra, but 
dogmatic Aristotelianism survived to do smaU extent, espe- 
cially in literature, throughout the aeo-claseical period. It was 
no doubt natural enough that the champions of the modem 
q>irit should have rejected Aristotle along with the traditional 
order ci which he had been made a support Yet if they had 
been more modem they might have seen in him rather a chid 
precursor. They might have learned from him how to have 
standards and at the same time not be immured in dogma. 
As it is, those who call themselves modem have ccnne to adopt 
a purely exploratory attitude towards life. "On desperate seas 
long wont to roam," they have tost more and more the sense of 
what is normal and central in human experience. But to get 
away from what is normal and central is to get away from wis- 
dom. My whole argument on the n^ative side, if I may ven- 
ture on a fin pi Bumming up, is that the naturalistio movement 
in the midst of which we are still living had from the start this 
taint of eccentricity. I have tried to show in detail the nature 
of the aberration. As for the results, they are being written 
latge in disastrous events. On its constmctive side, my argu- 
ment, if it makes any appeal at all, will be to those for whom 
the symbols throng which the past has received its wisdom 
have become incredible, and who, seeing at the same time that 
tiie break with the past that took place in the eighteenth cen- 
tury was on unsound lines, hold that the remedy for the partial 
positivism that is the source <tf this unsouiHbiees, is a more 
complete positivism. Nothing is more perilous than to be only 

whidi fane repelled n muiy by their fonn were klmcet certaial}' not 
meMit for pubtioatkm. For the probkmB nuMd by these writing u well 
u for the myetery in the method of thdr eeriy tranamHiioii Me R. Shute, 
HiMtom itf 0it AmtoleJwn Writinot (1888). The writing which AriitoUe 
prapared for publkatioD and which Ckero deecribea aa «" golden stream 
<A qieech" (Aead. n, 38, 119) have, with the poaaible eioeption of the 
leoently recovered CofuUvtian <^ Atiunt, been loeL 
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half critical. This is to risk being the wrong type of individual- 
ist — the individualist who has repudiated outer control with- 
out achieving inner control. ''People mean nowadays by a 
philosopher, " says Rivarol, ''not the man who learns tiie great 
art of mastering his passions or adding to his insight, but the 
man who has cast off prejudices without acquiring virtues." 
That view of philosophy has not ceased to be popular. The 
whole modem experiment is threatened with breakdown 
amply because it has not been sufficiently modem. One should 
therefore not rest content until one has, with the aid of the 
secular experience of both the East and the West, worked out 
a point of view so modem that, compared with it, that of oiur 
smart yoimg radicals will seem antediluvian. 



ROUSSEAU 
AND ROMANTICISM 

CHAPTER I 

THE TEBBfS CLASSIC AND ROHANTIC 

The words classio and romantic, we are often told, can- 
not be defined at all, and even if they could be defined, 
some would add, we should not be much profited. But 
this inability or unwillingness to define may itself turn 
out to be only one aspect of a movement that from Rous- 
seau to Bergson has sought to discredit the analytical 
intellect — what Wordsworth calls ''the false secondary 
power by which we multiply distinctions." However, 
those who are with Socrates rather than with Rousseau 
or Wordsworth in this matter, will insist on the impor- 
tance of definition, especially in a chaotic era like the 
present; for nothing is more characteristic of such an 
era than its iiresponsible use of general terms. Now to 
measure up to the Socratic standard, a definition must 
not be abstract and metaphysical, but experimental; 
it must not, that is, reflect our opinion of what a word 
should mean, but what it actually has meant. Mathe- 
maticians may be free at times to frame their own defi- 
nitions, but in the case of words like classic and romantic, 
that have been used innumerable times, and used not in 
one but in many coxmtries, such a method is inadmissible. 
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One must keep one's eye on actual usage. One should 
indeed allow for a certain amount of freakishneea in this 
usage. Beaumarchais, for example, makes classic synony- 
mous Trith barbaric' One may disr^;ard an occasional 
aberration of this kind, but if one can find only confusion 
and inconmstency in all the main uses of words like 
classic and romantic, the only procedure far those who 
speak or write in order to be understood is to banish the 
words from their vocabulary. 

Now to define in a Socratic way two things are neces- 
sary: one must learn to see a common dement in thin^ 
that are apparently different and also to discriminate 
between things that are apparently Eunilar. A Newtcm, 
to take the familiar instance of the former process, saw 
a common dement in the fall of an apple and the motion 
(A a planet; and one may perhaps witiiout being a litet^ 
aiy Newton discover a ctnnmon element in all the main 
uses of the word romantic as well as in all the main 
uses of the wco^ classic; thou^ some of the things to 
which the word romantic in particular has been applied 
seem, it must be admitted, at least as far apart as the fall 
of an apple and the motion of a planet. The first step is 
to perceive the something that connects two or more of 
these things apparently so diverse, and then it may be 
found necessary to refer this unifying trait iteelf back 
to something still more general, and so on until we ar^ 
rive, not indeed at anything absolute — the absolute 
will always elude us — but at what Goethe calls the 
original or underlying phenomenon (UrphOnomaum). 
A fruitful source of false definition is to take as primary 
in a more ot less closely allied group of facts what is 
' See hii £Mn «w It ffMt dnsMatigiw «Mnx. 
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actually secondary — for example, to fix upon the re- 
turn to the ^Middle Ages as the central fact m roman- 
tidsm, ^i^liereas this return is only symptomatic; it is 
veiy far from being the original phenomenon. Con- 
fused and incomplete definitions of romanticism have 
indeed just; that origin — they seek to put at the cen- 
tre somettdiig that though romantic is not central but 
p^heral, and so the whole subject is thrown out of 
pospective. 
My plan then is to determine to the best of my abil- 
ity, in connection with a brief historical survey, the com- 
mon element in the various uses of the words classic and 
romantic; and then, having thus disposed of the similar- 
ities, to turn to the second part of the art of defining and 
deal, also historically, with the differences. For my sub- 
ject is not romanticism in general, but only a particular 
type of romanticism, and this type of romanticism needs 
to be seen as a recoil, not from classicism in general, but 
from a particular type of classicism. 



The word romantic when traced historically is found 
to go back to the old French roman of which still older 
forms are romans and romanl. These and similar forma- 
tions derive ultimately from the mediaeval Latin adverb 
ramanice. Roman and like words meant originally the 
various vernaculars derived from Latin, just as the 
French still speak of these vernaculars as les langues ro- 
manes; and then the word roman came to be applied to 
tales written in the various vernaculars, especially in 
old French. Now with what features of these tales 
were people most struck? The reply to this question 
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IB found in a passage of a fifteenth-century Latin i 
script: ' "From the reading of certain romantics, that is, 
bodm <tf poetry composed in French on nulitary deeds 
which are for the most part fictitious." * Here the term 
romantic is applied to books that we should still call 
romtutic and for the very same reason, namely, because 
of the predominance in these books of the element of 
fiction ovet reality. 

In general a tiling is romantic when, as Aristotle 
would say, it is wondwful rather than jaobable; in 
other words, when it violates the normal sequoice of 
cause and^e qt-in favOT of adv entuTB. Here is tiie fun- 
damental contrast between the words clasac and ro- 
mantic which meets us at the outset and in some iarm 
or other penusts in aH tiie uses of the word down to the 
present day. A-thingis romantic when it is stzaage, un- 
expected, Lntensej superlative, extreme, unique,* etc. A 
tiling is cl asBJeal , on the other hand, when it is not unique, 
burye^^entotiye of a' class. In tius sense medical men 
may speak correctiy of a classic case of typhoid fever, or 
a clas^c case of hysteria. One is even justified in speak- 
ing of a classic example of romantidsm. By an easy ex- 
tension of meamng a thing is classical when it belongs 
to a hi^ class or to the best class. 

> Quoted in Grimm's EKctioDAry. 

* Ex tectione quoruQd&m ram&ntieoRmi, Le. hlironmi oompoaitonmi io 
gftllioo poeUooTum de gEstis milituibuB, in QuibuB TpaTifw* pus fihiibiii 
est. 

■ Perhaps the most ronuutio lines in English tn found in one of Cm 
millo's qieoches in The Wml^i Tak (it, 4J : 

ft wild dedication of youraelvee 
To unpath'd waters, undrnm'd ahorea. 
Thia "wild dedication," ia, it should be noted, looked upon by CamiUo 
with diafaror. 
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The type of romanticism referred to in the fifteenth- 

■ntury manuscript was, it will be observed, the spon- 

»us product of the popular imagination of the Middle 

. We may go further and say that the uncultivated (i 

buman imagination in^I^imes andplaces is romHuLiirJn' 

f Ihe same wayTTt hungers for the thrilling and themarvel- 

I lous and is, in short., incurably melodramatic. All students 
of the past know how, when the popular imagination is 
left free to work on actual historical characters and 
events, it quickly introduces into these characters and 
e^*ents the themes of universal folk-lore, and makes a 
ruthless sacrifice of reaUty to the love of melodramatic 
eorprise. For example, the original nucleus of historical 
fact has almost disappeared in the lurid melodramatic 
tale "Lee quatre fils Aymon," which has continued, as 
prcseoted in the "Bibliothfique Bleue," to appeal to the 
French peasant down to our own times. Those who look 
with alarm on recent attacks upon romanticism should 
therefore be comforted. All children, nearly all women 
and the vast majority of men always have been, are and 
probably always will be romantic. This is true even of a 
classical period Uke the second half of the seventeenth 
ceotury in France. Boileau is supposed to have killed the 
vogue of the interminable romances of the early sev- 
enteenth century which themselves continue the spirit 
of the mediaeval romances. But recent investigations 
have shown that the vogue of these romances continued 
until well on into the eighteenth century. They influ- 
enced the ima^nation of Rousseau, the great modem 

. romancer. 

But to return to the history of the word romantic. 

iThe first printed examples of the word in any modern 
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tongue are, it would seem, to be found in English. The 
Oxford Dictionary cites the following from F. Greville's 
"Life of Sidney" (written before 1628, published in 
1652) : " Doe not his Arcadian ronumtics live after him?" 
— meaning apparently ideas or featiuiw suggestive of 
romance. Of extreme interest is the use of the word in 
Evelyn's "Diary" (3 August, 1654): "Were Sir Guy's 
grot improved as it m^t be, it were capable of being 
made a mort romantic and pleasant place." The word is 
not only used in a favorable sense, but it is applied to 
nature; and it is this use of the word in connection with 
outer nature that French and German literatures are 
going to derive later from Eng^d. Among the early 
TRngliwh uses of the word romantic may be noted: '"Iliere 
happened this extraordinary case — one of the most 
romantique that ever I heard in my life and could not 
have believed," * etc. "Most other authors that I ever 
read either have wild romantic tales wherein they strain 
Love and Honor to that ridiculous height that it becomes 
buriesque," * etc. The word becomes fairly common by 
the year 1700 and thousands of examples could be col- 
lected from English writers in the dg^teentii century. 
Here are two early eighteenth-century instances: 

"The gentlem&n I am married to made love to me in r^iture but 
it was the r^ture of a Christian and a man of Honor, not a ronuBtio 
hero or a whining coxcomb." ■ 

I Whether the charmer ainner it or saiot it 
If folly grow romantick I most punt it.* 

> PfpVt't i>Mrv. 13 June, 1660. 

■ Thomaa Shtdwdl, Pnfue to the SmBoi Loten, 1668. 

• Sptdator, 142, by Steele. 

* Pope, 2d£^wtle, CyMaCWaderq^irowwn. 
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The early French and German uses of the word roman- 
tic seem to derive from EIngland. One important point is 
to be noted as to France* Before using the word romarin 
Uque the French used the word romaneaque in the sense 
erf wild, unusual, adventurous — especially in matters 
of sentiment, and they have continued to employ romavn 
esque alongside romantiqiLe, which is now practically used 
only of the romantic school. A great deal of confusion 
is thus avoided into which we fall in English from having 
only the one word romantic, which must do duty for both 
romantique and romanesque. An example of romantique 
is found in French as early as 1675; ^ but the word owed 
its vogue practically to the anglomania that set in about 
the middle of the eighteenth century. The first very in- 
fluential French example of the word is appropriately 
found in Rousseau in the Fifth Promenade (1777) : "The 
shores of the Lake of Bienne are more wild and romantic 
than those of the Lake of Geneva.'' The word romantique 
was fashionable in France especially as applied to scenery 
from about the year 1785, but without any thought as 
yet of applying it to a literary school. 

In Germany the word romanlisch as an equivalent of 
the French romaneaque and modem German romanhaftf 
appears at the end of the seventeenth century and plainly 
as a borrowing from the French. Heidigger, a Swiss, used 
it several times in his "Mythoscopia romantica,'' ^ an 
attack on romances and the wild and vain imaginings 
they engender. According to Heidigger the only resource 
against romanticism in this sense is religion. In Germany 

1 Cf. Reime (ThisL litt., xvni, 440. For the Early French history of the 
word, see also the article Romantique by A. Fran9ois in Annales de la Soc^ 
J. -J. Rousseau, v, 199-236. 

' First edition, 1698; second edition, 1732. 
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as in fVanoe the asBociation of itxnantic with natural 
Boenety comee from England, especially from the imita- 
tions and tnmelations of Thcanson's "Seasons." 

In the second half of the d^teenth century the in- 
creasingly favorable uae of words like Gothic and en- 
timsiastic as well as the emergence of words like senti- 
mental and picturesque are among the symptoms of a 
new movement, and the fortimes of the word romantic 
were more or less bound up with this movement. Still, 
apart from its application to natural scenery, the word 
is as yet far from having acquired a fav(»able connota- 
tion if we are to believe an essay liy John Foster on ttie 
"^plication of the Epithet Romantio" (1805). Foster's 
point of view is not unlike that of Heidigger. Romantic, 
be says, had come to be used as a term of vague abuse, 
^ereas it can be used ri^tly only of the ascendency of 
imagination over judgment, and is therefore synonymous 
with such words as wild, visionary, extravagant. "A man 
po opconi ng so strong a judgment and bo subordinate a 
fancy as Dean Swift would hardly have been made 
romantic ... if he had studied aU, the books in Don 
Quixote's library." It is not, Foster admits, a dgn of 
hi^ endowment for a youth to be too coldly judicial, too 
deaf to the blandishmoitB of imaginative illusion. Yet 
in general a man should strive to bring his imagination 
under the control of sound reason. But how is it possible 
thus to prevul against the deceits of fancy? Ri^t know- 
ing, he asserts very un-Socratically, is not enou^ to 
ensure rig^t doing. At this pcunt Foster changes from 
the tone of a literary essay to that of a sermon, and, 
maintaining a thesis somewhat similar to that of Pascal 
in the seventeenth century and Heidigger in the eight- 
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eenthy he concludes that a man's imagination will run ^ 
away with his judgment or reason unless he have the aid 
of divine grace. 

n 

When Foster wrote his essay there was no question as 
yet in England of a romantic school. Before considering 
how the word came to be applied to a particular move- 
ment we need first to bring out more fully certain broad 
conflicts of tendency during the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries, conflicts that are not sufficiently revealed 
by the occasional uses diuing this period of the word 
romantic. In the contrast Foster established between 
judgment and imagination he is merely following a long / 
series of neo-classical critics and this contrast not only "^ 
seemed to him and these critics, but still seems to many, 
the essential contrast between classicism and romanti* 
eism. We i^iall be helped in understanding how judgment 
(or reason) and imagination came thus to be sharply con* 
tiasted if we consider briefly the changes in the meaning 
of the word wit during the neo-classical period, and also v 
if we recollect that the contrast between judgment and 
ima^nation is closely related to the contrast the French 
are so fond of establishing between the general sense 
(2e 9en8 commun) and the private sense or sense of the 
individual {le sens propre). 

In the sixteenth century prime emphasis was put not 
upon common sense, but upon wit or conceit or ingenuity 
(in the sense of quickness of imagination). The typical 
Elizabethan strove to excel less by judgment than by 
invention, by "high-flying liberty of conceit"; like Fal- 
staff he would have a brain '^ apprehensive, quick, for- 
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getive, full of nimble, fiery, aod delectable shapes." '^^t 
at this time, it should be remembered, was synonymous 
not only witii imagination but with intellect (in opposi- 
tion to will). The result of the worship of wit in this 
twofold sense was a sort oS intellectual romanticism. 
Though its origins are no doubt medisvat, it differs 
from the ordinary romanticism of the Middle Ages to 
which I have already referred in being thus concerned 
with thought rather than with action. Towards the end 
of the Renfussance and in the early seventeenth cen- 
tury especially, people w^e ready to pursue the strange 
and surprising thought even at the risk of getting too 
far away from the w<nkings of the normal mind. Hence 
the "points" and "conceits" that spread, as Lowell put 
it, like a "cutaneous eruption "over the face of Europe; 
hence the Gongorists, and Cultists, the Marinists and 
Euphuists, the pr&:ieux and the "metaphysical" poeta. 
And then came the inevitable swing away from all this 
fantasticality towards common sense. A demand arose 
for something that was less rare and "precious" and 
more representative. 

This struggle between the general sense and the sense 
of the individual stands out with special clearness in 
France. A model was gradually worked out by Bid of the 
classics, especially the Latin classics, as to what man 
should be. Those who were in the main movement of the 
time elaborated a great convention, that is they came 
together about certfun things. They condenmed in the 
name of their convention those who were too indulgent 
of thor private sense, in other words, too eccentric in 
thdr imaginings. A Th&>phile, for example, fell into dis- 
esteem for refusing to restrun his imaginatiwi, for asseit- 
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ing the type of "spontaneity" that would have won hirry 
favor in any romantic period.^ 

The swing away from intellectual romanticism can 
also be traced in the changes that took place in the mean- ' 
ing of the word wit in both France and England. One 
of the main tasks of the French critics of the seven- 
teenth century and of English critics, largely under the ^ 
lead of the French, was to distinguish between true and 
false wit. The work that would have been complimented 
a little earlier as "witty" and "conceited" is now cen-» 
suied as fantastic and far-fetched, as lacking in judicial 
control over the imagination, and therefore in general 
appeal. The movement away from the sense of the indi- 
vidual towards conmion sense goes on steadily from the 
time of Malherbe to that of Boileau. Balzac attacks 
RoDsard for his individualistic excess, especially for his 
audacity in inventing words without reference to usage. 
Balzac himself is attacked by Boileau for his affecta- 
tion, for his straining to say things differently from 
other peoi^e. In so far his wit was not true but false. 
La Bruy^, in substantial accord with Boileau, defines 
false wit as wit which is lacking in good sense and 

^ Gf . his EUgie d tme dame. 

Mod ftme, imaginant, n'a point la patience 
De bien polir les vers et ranger la science. 
La rdgle me d^platt, j'tois confus^ment: '' 
Jamais im bon esprit ne fait rien qu'ais6ment. 



Je veuz f aire des vers qui ne soient pas contraints 

Chercher des lieux secrets oil rien ne me d^plaise, 
M^ter k loisir, rdver tout ^ mon aise, 
Employer toute une heure k me mirer dans Teau, 
Oulr, comme en songeant, la course d*un ruisseau, 
Ecrire dans un bois, m'interrompre, me taire. 
Composer im quatrain sans songer ^ le f aire. 
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judgoaent and "in which the imagnation has too lai^ 
a share." ' 

What the metaphyedcal poets in En^and understood 
by wit, acoHtling to Dr. Johnson, waa the putsuit of thdr 
thoughts to their last ramifications, and in this pursuit 
of the singular and the novel th^ lost the "grandeur of 
generality." This imaginative queet of rarity led to &b 
same recoil aa in France, to a demand for common sense 
and judgment. The opposite extreme from the metaphys- 
ical excess is reached when the element of invention is 
eliminated entirely from wit and it is reduced, as it is by 
Pope, to rendering happily the general sense — 

What oft waa tbou^t but ne'er bo well eipnand. 
Dr. Johnson says that the decisive change in the meaning 
ci the word wit took place about the time of Cowley. 
Lnportant evidences of this change and also of the new 
tendency to depreciate the imapnation is also foimd in 
certain passages of Hobbes. Hobbes identifies the imagi- 
nation with the memory of outer images and so looks on 
it as " decaying sense."* " They who observe similitudes," 
he remarks elsewhere, making a distinction that was to be 
developed by Locke and accepted by Addison, "in case 
they be such as are but rarely observed by others are said 
tohaveagoodwit;bywhich, in this occasion, is meant a 
good fancy" (wit has here the older meaning). "But they 
who distinguish and observe differences," he continues, 
"are said to have a good judgment. Fancy without 
the help of judgment is not worthy of commendation, 
whereas judgment is commended for itself without the 

* CarxK&m, ch. t. 

■ Hia paycbcrfogy of the memoir and inwpnstion is still Aiiatoteliaii. 
Cf. E. WaUaoe, AruiaUt Ptyekology, Intr., Izzxri-ovu. 
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help of fancy. Indeed without steadiness and direction to 
some end, a great fancy is one kind of madness." '^ Judg* 
mmt without fancy/' he concludes, ''is wit" (this antici- 
pates the extreme neo-classical use of the word wit), ''but 
fancy without judgment, not." 

Dryden betrays the influence of Hobbes when he 
says of the period of incubation of his "Rival Ladies": 
"Fancy was yet in its first work, moving the sleeping 
images of things towards the light, there to be distin- 
guished and either chosen or rejected by judgment." 
Fancy or imagination (the words were still synonymous), 
as concaved by the English neo-classicists, often shows ' 
a strange vivacity for a faculty that is after all only 
"decaying sense." "Fanqy without judgment," says 
Dryden, "is a hot-mouthed jade without a curb." 
"Fancy,** writes Rymer in a similar vein, "leaps arid 
frisks, and away she's gone; whilst reason rattles the 
chain and follows after." The following lines of Mul- 
grave are typical of the neo-classical notion of the rela- 
tion between fancy and judgment: 

As all is dullness when the Fancy's bad, 

So without Judgment, Fancy is but mad. 

Reason is that substantial, useful part 

WMch gains the Head, while t' other wins the Heart.^ 

The opposition established by the neo-classicist in 
passages of this kind is too mechanical. Fancy and judg* 
ment do not seem to cooperate but to war with one an- 
other. In case of doubt the neo-classicist is always ready 
to sacrifice fancy to the "substantial, useful part," and 
so he seems too negative and cool and prosaic in his 
reason, and this ia because his reason is so largely a pro- 

1 An Essay upon Poetry (1682)., 
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test against a previous romantic excess. What had heea 
considered genius in the time of the "metaphysicals" 
bad too often turned out to be only oddity. With this 
warning before them men kept thai eyes fixed very 
closely on the model of ncmnal human nature that had 
been set up, and imitated it voy literally and tim<«0UBly. 
A man was haunted by the fear that be mi^t be " mon- 
Btrous," and so, as Rymer put it, "satisfy nobody's mag- 
got but his own." Correctness thus became a sort of 
tyranny. We suffer to the present day from this neo- 
classical failure to W(ffk out a sound conception of the 
imagination in its relation to gpqd sense. Recause the 
neo-classicist tield the imagination lightly as compared 
witB~gtKKtBensrtb€ r^oantic rebels were led to hold good 
sense lightly as compared with imagination. The roman- 
tic vieirjn short is^too much the neo-clasfflcal view turned 
upeide down; and, as Sainte-Beuve says, nothing resem- 
bles a hoUow so much as a swelling. 

m 
Because the classicism against which romanticism re- 
belled was inadequate it does not follow that every type 
of classicism suffers from a similar inadequacy. The great 
movement away from imaginative unrestraint towards 
regularity and good sense took place in the miun under 
French auspices. In general the French have been the 
chief exponents of the classic spirit in modem times. 
They themselves feel this so strongly that a certain group 
in France has of late years inclined to use interchangeably 
the words clasucist and nationalist. But this is a grave 
confuMon, for if the classic spirit is anything at all it is in 
its essence not local and national, but universal and hu- 
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TDSOL To l>e sure, any particular manifestation of clas- 
^casm will of necessity contain elements that are less 
mdversal, elements that reflect merely a certain person or 
peisQDs, or a certain age and comitry. This is a truth that 
we scarcely need to have preached to us; for with the 
growth of the historical method we have come to fix our 
attention almost exclusively on these local and relative 
dements. The complete critic will accept the historical 
method but be on his guard against its excess. He will 
see an element in man that is set above the local and 
the relative; he will learn to detect this abiding element 
througih all the flux of circumstance; in Platonic language, 
he will perceive the One in the Many. 

Fcnrmerly, it must be admitted, critics were not histori- 
cal enough. They took to be of the essence of classicism 
what was merely its local coloring, especially the coloring 
it received from the French of the seventeenth century. 
If we wish to distinguish between essence and accident 
in the classic spirit we must get behind the French of the 
seventeenth century, behind the Italians of the sixteenth 
century who laid the foundations of neo-classical theory, 
behind the Romans who were the immediate models of 
most neo-classicists, to the source of classicism in Greece. 
E!ven in Greece the classic spirit is very much implicated 
in the local and the relative, yet in the life of no other 
people perhaps does what is universal in man shine forth 
more clearly from what is only local and relative. We 
still need, therefore, to return to Greece, not merely for 
the best practice, but for the best theory of classicism; for 
this is still found in spite of all its obscurities and incom- 
pleteness in the Poetics of Aristotle. If we have recourse 
to this treatise, however, it must be on condition that we 
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do not, like the critics of tike Renaissance, deal with it in 
an abstract and dogmatic iray (the fonn of the treatise it 
must be confessed gave them no sli^t encouragement), 
but in a spirit akin to Aristotle's own as revealed in the 
total body of liis writing — a spirit that is at its best 
podtive and experimentah 

Aristotle not only deals poratively and experimentally 
with the natural order and with man so far as he is a part 
of thin ord^, but he deals in a nimilar fashion with a side 
of man that the modem poraUvist often ovcriooks. Like 
all the great Greeks Aristotle recognizes that man is the 
creatim'^two fcra: be.has.an ozdinazy or natural adf 
of imptilHS'^'3 desire and a human self that is known prao- 
tically as a power of control over impulse and desire. If 
man is to become human he must not let impulse and 
deure run wild, but must oppose to eveiyliiing excessive 
in his ordinary self, whether in thou^t or deed or emo- 
tion, the law of measure. This imdstence on restraint and 
furopxvtion is il^tly taken to be of the eesMioe not merely 
of the Greek spirit but of the classical spirit in geno^. 
The norm or standard that is to set bounds to the ordi- 
nary self is got at by different types of clasmdsts in dif- 
ferent ways and described variously: for example, as the 
human law, or the better self, or reason (a word to be dis- 
cussed more fully later), or native. Thus when Boileau 
says, "Let nature be your only study," he does not mean 
outer nature, nor i^;ain the natiu« of this or that individ- 
ual, but representative human nature. Having decided 
what is nonnal either for man or some particular class of 
men the classiciBt takes this nonnal "nature" for his 
model and proceeds to imitate it. Whatever accords with 
the modd he has thus set up he pronouncee natural or 
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probable, whatever on the other hand departs too far 
from what he conceives to be the normal tjrpe or the 
normal sequence of cause and effect he holds to be ''im- 
probable'' and unnatural or even, if it attains an extreme 
of abnormality, ''monstrous/' Whatever in conduct or 
character is duly restrained and proportionate with refer- 
ence to the model is said to observe decorum. Probability 
and decorum are identical in some of their aspects and 
closely related in all. ^ To recapitulate, a general nature, 
a core of normal experience, is affimickl by dll Classicists. 
From this central affirmation derives the doctrine of imi- 
tation, and from imitation in turn the doctrines of prob- 
ability and decorum. 

But though all classicists are alike in insisting on 
xiatuiBr-imitatiQQa. probability and decorum, they differ 
widely, as I have ahready intimated, in what they under- 
stand by these terms. Let us consider first what Aristotle 
and the Greeks understand by them. The first point to 
observe is that according to Aristotle one is to get his 
general nature not on authority or second hand, but is 
to disengage it directly for himself from the jiunble of 
particulars that he has before his eyes. He is not, says 
Aristotle, to imitate things as they are, but as they ought 
to be. Thus conceived imitation is a creative act. Through 
aU the welter of the actual one penetrates to the real and 
so succeeds without ceasing to be individual in suggesting 
the universal Poetry^that is imitative in this sense is, 

* The French Academy discriminates in its SenHmenta sur le Cid 
between two tjrpes of probability, "ordinary" and "extraordinary." 
Probability in general is more especially reserved for action. In the domain 
of action "ordinary" probability and decorum run very close together. 
It is, for example, both indecorous and improbable that Chimdne in the 
Cid should many her father's murderer. 
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according to Aristotle, more "serious" and " philosophy 
ical" than history. History deals merely with what has 
happened, whereas poetry deals with what may happen 
according to probability or necessity. Poetrj', that is, does 
not portray life literally but extricates the deeper or ideal 
truth from the flux of circumstance. One may add with 
Sydney that if poetry is thus superior to history in being 
more serious and philosophical it resembles history and is 
superior to philosophy in being concrete. 

The One that the great poet or artist perceives in the 
Many and that gives to his work its high seriousness is 
not a fixed absolute. In general the model that the highly 
serious man (o a-n-avhalot) inutates and that keeps his or- 
dinary self within the bounds of decorum is not to be 
taken as anything finite, as anji.hing that can be formu- 
lated once for all. This point is important for on it hinges 
every right distinction not merely between the classic 
and the romantic, but between the classic and the pseudo- 
classic. Romanticism has claimed for itself a monopoly 
of imagination and in^nitude, but on closer examination, 
as I hope to show later, this claim, at least so far as genu- 
ine classicism is concerned, will be found to be quite 
imjastified. For the present it i» enough to say that true 
classicism does not rest on the observance of rules or the 
imitation of models but on an immediate insist into the 
universal. Aristotle is especially admirable in the account 
be gives of this insight and of the way it may manifest 
itself in art and literatiu^. One may be rightly imitative, 
be says, and so have access to a superior txuth and give 
others access to it only by being a master of illusion. 
Though the great poet "breathes immortal air," though 
he sees behind the shows of sense a world of more abiding 
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relationships, he can convey his vision not d^ectly but 
only imaginatively. Aristotle, one should observe, does 
not establish any hard and fast opposition between judg- i\ 
ment and imagination, an opposition that pervades not 
only the neo-classical movement but also the romantic 
revolt from it. He simply afiSrms a supersensuous order 
which one can perceive only with the help of fiction. The 
best art, says Goethe in the true spirit of Aristotle, gives 
us the ''illusion of a higher reality." This has the advan- 
tage of being experimental. It is merely a statement of 
what one feels in the presence of a great painting, let us 
say, or in reading a great poem. 

IV 

After this attempt to define briefly with the help of the 
Greeks the classical spirit in its essence we should be pre- 
pared to understand more clearly the way in which this 
spirit was modified in neo-classical times, especially in 
France. The first thing that strikes one about the classi- 
cism of this period is that it does not rest on immediate 
perception like that of the Gr^eks-but <m outer autlMttity.. 
The merely "Hogmatic and traditional classicist gave a 
somewhat un-Greek meaning to the doctrines of nature 
and imitation. Why imitate nature directly, said Scaliger, 
when we have in Virgil a second nature? Imitation thus 
came to mean the imitation of certain outer models and. 
the folldwis^'of rulgft basad on these modds. Now it is 
well that one wlio aims at excellence in any field should 
begin by a thorough assimilation of the achievements of 
his great predecessors in this field. Unfortunately the neo- 
classical theorist tended to impose a multitude of precepts 
that were based on what was external rather than on what 
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was vital in tlie practice of his models. In so far the lesson 
of form that the great andenta can always teach any one 
who approaches them in the right spirit degenoated into 
formalism. This formalistic turn ^ven to the doctrine of 
inutation was felt from the outset to be a menace to ori^- 
nality; to beiopompatililsi, aadfiveiyttung hinges at last 
on this point, with the spontaneity of the imagination. 
There was an Important reaction headed by men like 
Boileau, witiiin the neo-classical movement itself, against 
the oppression of the intuitive side of human nature by 
more dogma and authority, above all ag^nst the notion 
that "r^ularity" is in itself any guarantee oi literary 
excellence. A school of rules was succeeded by a school (^ 
taste. Yet even to the end the neo-clascdcist was too prone 
to reject as unnatural or even monstrous everything that 
did not fit into one of the traditional pigeon-holes. One 
must grant, indeed, that much noble work was achieved 
under the neo-clasEdcal dispensation, work that shows a 
genuine insight into the universal, but it is none the less 
evident that the view of the imagination held during this 
period has a formalistic taint. 

This taint in neo-classicism is due not merely to its der- 
matic and mechanicfd way of dealing with the doctrine 
of imitation but also to the fact that it had to reconcile 
classical with Christian dogma; and the two antiqui- 
tjes, clasfflcal and Christian, if interpreted vitally and in 
the spirit, were in manyireepects divergent and in some 
respects contradictory. The general outcome of the at- 
tempts at reconciliation made by the literary casuists 
of Italy and France was that Christianity should have a 
monopoly of truth and classicism a monopoly of fiction. 
Fcr the true classicist, it will be remembered, the two 
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things are inseparable — he gets at his truth through a 
veil of fictioD. Many of the neo-classicists came to con- 
ceive of art as many romanticists were to conceive of it 
later as a sort of irresponsible game or play, but they were, 
it must be confessed, very inferior to the romanticists in 
the spontaneity of their fiction. They went for this fiction 
as for everything else to the models, and this meant in 
practice that they employed the pagan myths, not as 
imaginative symbols of a liigher reality — it is still possi- 
ble to employ them in that way — but merely in Boi- 
leau's phrase as "traditional ornaments" {ornements re- 
fus). The neo-clasaieist to be sure might so employ his 
"fiction" as to inculcate a moral; in that case he is only 
too likely to give us instead of the Uving symbol, dead 
all^ory; instead of high seriousness, its caricature, di- 
dacticism. The traditional stock of fiction became at 
last so intolerably trite as to be rejected even by some of 
the late neo-classicists. ' ' The rejection and contempt of 
fiction," said Dr. Johnson (who indulged in it himself on 
occasion) "is rational and manly." But to reject fiction 
in the larger sense is to miss the true driving power in 
human nature — the imagination. Before concluding, 
however, that Dr. Johnson had no notion of the r6Ie of 
the imagination one should read his attack on the theory 
of Ihe three unities ' which was later to be turned to ac- 
coimt by the romanticists. 

Now the three unities may be defended on an entirely 
legitimate ground — on the ground namely that they 
make for concentration, a prime vu^ue in the drama; 
but the grounds on which they were actually imposed 
oa the drama, especially in connection with the Quarrel 

' Id bis Prefaee to Shakespeare. 
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of the Cid, illustrate the corruption of another main 
classical doctrine, that of probability or voisimihtude. 
In his dealings with probabihty as in his dealing with 
imitation, the neo-classical formalist did not allow suf- 
ficiently for the ^ement of iUusioo. "What he required 
from Ae drama in the name ctf probabihty was not the 
f'illudon of a higher reality," but strict lo^c or even lit- 
eral deception. He was not capable of a poetic faith, not 
willing to suspend his disbdief on pasdng from the world 
of ordinary fact to the world of artistic creation. Goethe 
was thinking especially of the neo-classical French when 
he said: "As for the French, they will always be arrested 
by their reason. They do not recognize that the imagina- 
tion has its own laws which are and always must be 
inoblematic for the reason." 

It was also largely under French influence that the 
TJoctriBt ttf flarnrilTTl- irhjah tmirhrn probabimy Bt many 
points, was turned aside from its true meaning. Decorum 
is in a way the peculiar doctrine of the classicist, is in 
Milton's phrase "the grand masterpiece to observe." The 
doctrines of the universal and the imitation of the uni- 
versal go deeper indeed than decorum, so much deeper 
that they are shared by classicism with rehgion. The man 
who aspires to hve religioiisly must no less than the 
humanist look to some model set above his ordinary self 
and imitate it. But though the classicist at his beet medi- 
tates, he does not, like the seeker after reli^ous perfec- 
tion, see in meditation an end in itself but rather a sup- 
port for the mediatory virtues, the virtues of the man 
who would live to the best advantage'in this world rather 
than renounce it; and these virtues may be said to be 
summed up in decorum. For the best type of Greek 
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humanist, a Sophocles let us say, decorum was a vital 
and immediate thiog. But there enters into decorum even 
from the time of the Alexandriau Greeks, and still more 
into French neo-classical decorum, a marked element of 
artificiality. The all-roundness and fine symmetry, the 
poise and dignity that come from working within the ,_ 
bounds of the human law, were taken to be the privilege 
not of man in general but of a special social class. Take 
for instance verbal decorum: the French neo-classicists 
assumed that if the speech of poetry is to be noble and 
highly serious it must coincide with the speech of the 
ariHtocracy. As Nisard puts it, they confused nobiUty of 
language with the language of the nobility. Decorum 
was thus more or less merged with etiquette, ao that the 
standards of the stage and of literature in general came 
to coincide, as Rousseau complains, with those of the*^ 
drawing-room. More than anj-thing else this narrowing ■_ 
of decorum marks the decline from the classic to the '^ 
pseudo-classic, from form to formalism. 

While condemning pseudo-deconun one should remem- 
ber that even a Greek would have seen something para- 
doxical in a poem like Goethe's "Hermann und Doro- 
thea" and its attempt to invest with epic grandeur the 
affairs of villagers and peasants. Afjgr all, dignity and^ 
elevation and especially the opportunity for important 
acti^Pwhich is the point on which the classicist puts 
prime emphasis, are normally though not invariably 
associated with a high rather than with a mean social 
estate. In general one should insist that the decorum 
worked out under French auspices was far from being 
merely artificial. The French gentleman QionnUe homme) 
of the seventeenth century often showed a moderation 
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and freedom from over-emphasis, an exquisite tact and 
urbanity that did not fall too far short of iiis inmiediate 
model, Horace, and related him to the all-round man 
of the Greeks (jcdkM ie&ya0ik). To be sure an ascetic 
CSiristian like Pascal sees in decorum a disguise of one's 
ordinary self rather than a real curb upon it, and feels 
that the gap is not sufficiently wide between even the 
best type of the man of the world and the mere worldling. 
One needs, however, to be very austere to disdain the art 
of living that has been fostered by decorum from the 
Greeks down. Something of this art of living survives 
even in a Chesterfield, who falls far short of the best 
^fpe of French gentleman and reminds one very remotely 
indeed of a Pericles. Chesterfield's half-jesting definition 
of decorum as the art of combining the useful appearances 
of virtue with the solid satisfactions of vice points the 
way to its ultimate corruption. Talleyrand, who marks 
pertiaps this last stage, was defined by Napoleon as ''a 
silk stocking filled with mud." In some of its late exem- 
plars decorum had actuaQy become, as Rousseau com- 
plains, the ''mask of hypocrisy" and the ''varnish of 

• If 

vice. 

One should not however, like Rousseau and the roman- 
ticists, judge of decorum by what it d^;^erated into. 
Every doctrine of genuine worth is diseiplinaiy and 
men in the mass do not deare discipline. "Most men," 
says Aristotle, ''would rather live in a disorderly than 
in a sober manner." But most men do not admit any 
such preference — that would be crude and inartistic. 
They incline rather to substitute for the reality of dis- 
cipline some art of going through the motions. Evoy 
great doctrine is thus in constant peril of passing over 
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into some hollow semblance or even, it may be, into some 
mere caricature of itself. When one wishes therefore to 
determine the natm-e of decorum one should think of a 
Milton, let ua say, and not of a Talleyrand or even of 
a Chesterfield. 

Milton imitated the models, like any other neo-classi- 
cist, but his imitation was not, in Joubert's phrase, that 
of one book by another book, but of one soul by another 
soul. His decorum is therefore imaginative; and it is the 
privilege of the imapnation to ^vc the sense of spacious- 
ness and infinitude. On the other hand, the unimaginative 
way in which many of the neo-classicists held their main 
tenets — nature, inutation, probabihty, decorum — nar- 
rowed unduly the scope of the himaan spirit and appeared 
to close the gates of the future. "Art and diligence have 
now done their best," says Dr. Johnson of the versifica- 
tion of Pope, "and what shall be added will be the effort 
of tedious toil and needless curiosity." Nothing is more 
perilous than thus to seem to confine man in some pin- 
fold; there is something in him that refuses to acquiesce 
in any position as final; he is in Nietzsche's phrase the 
being who must always surpass himself. The attempt to 
oppose external and mechanical barriers to the freedom 
of the spirit will create in the long run an atmosphere of 
stuffiness and smugness, and nothing is more intoler- 
able than smugness. Men were guillotined in the French 
Revolution, as Bagehot suggests, simply because either 
they or their ancestors had been smug. Inert acceptance 
of tradition and routine will be met sooner or later by the 
cry of Faust: Hinaus ins Freie! 

Before considering the value of the method chosen 
by Rousseau and the romanticists for breaking up the 
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'^tiresome old heavens" and escaping from^^ 
^ ,:Aad stB llBR^ lack of wTg^nkuly 

and gfoaSim fiMh thegr laigei^gd in the eighteenth cen- 
tury — especially in that part of it Imown as the Elnlight- 
enmeST^ was not due entirely to pseudo-classic f ormal- 
ismu At least two other main currents entered into the 
» FT?lightfi*nTn^^ • ^w^^^a ATppi^nAi nnd utilitarian rnrrrnt 
that goes back to FranciLBsCQii» and some would say to 
Roger Bacon; and secondly the rationalifttl? current that 
goes back tgI2eBcactfis. English empiricism gained in- 
ternational vogue in the philosophy of Locke, andJLocke 
denies any supersensuous element in human nature to 
which one may have access with the aid of the imagina- 
tion or in any other way. Locke's method of precise natu- 
ralistic observation is in itself legitimate ; for man is plainly 
subject to the natural law. What is not truly empirical 
is to bring the whole of human nature under this law. 
One can do this only by piecing out precise observation 
and experiment with dogmatic rationalism. One side of 
Locke may therefore be property associated with the 
father of modem rationalists, Descartes. Tha attampt 
of the rationaUst.to lock up life in some set of formulsB 
produces in the imaginative man a feeling of pppresdon. 
He gasps for light and air. The very tracing of cause and 
effect and in general the use of the analytic^ faculties — 
and this is to fly to the opposite extreme — came to be 
condemned by the romanticists as inimical to the imagina- 
tion. Not only do they make endless attacks on Locke, 
but at times they assail even Newton for having mechan- 
ized life, though Newton's comparison of himself to a 
child picking up pebbles on the seashore would seem to 
show that he had experienced ''the feeling infinite." 
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The elaboration of science into a closed system with the 
aid of logic and pure mathematics is as a matter of fact 
to be associated with Descartes rather than with Newton. 
Ndther Newton nor Descartes, one scarcely needs add, 
wished to subject man entirely to the natmal law and the 
nexus of physical causes; they were not in short deter- 
mini8t8/Yet, ^esu ggfici jdj ^^^^^ / 

^^PJSmMMJSmol Cart^an prig^ This Cartesian 
influence ramifies in so many directions and is related at 
so many points to the literary movement, and there has 
been so much confusion about this relationship, that we 
need to pause here to make a few distinctions. 

Perhaps what most strikes one in the philosophy of 
Descartes is ilfiiaithin.lQglc and abstract reasoning and . 
the i^losely^allied processes of mathematical detnonstra^ 
.lion. Anything that is not susceptible of clear proof in this 
lo^cal and almost mathematical sense is to be rejected. 
Now this Cartesian notion of clearness is fatal to a true 
classicism. Tl^g^hi^CTjeality, the true classicist main- 
tains, (»imot. be thus demonstrated; it can only be ^ 
grasp ed, and then never completely, through a veil of 
imaginative illusion. Boileau is reported to have said that 
Descartes had cut the throat of poetry; and this charge 
is justified in so far as the Cartesian requires from poetry 
a merely logic al clearpes*?^ This conception of clearness 
was also a menace to the classicism of the seventeenth 
century which rested in the final analjrsis not on logic 
but on tradition. This appeared very clearly in the early 
phases of the quarrel between ancients and moderns 
when literary Cartesians like Perrault and Fontenelle 
attacked classical dogma in the name of reason. In fact 
one may ask if any doctrine has ever appeared so fatal 
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to every form of tradition — not merely literary but 
abo religious and political — as Cartemanism, The rap 
tionalist of the ei^teenth century was for dismisRing 
as '^ prejudice'' everything that could not give a clear 
account of itself in the Cartesian sense. This riot of 
abstract reasoning (la rcMon taiwnncmle) that prepared 
the way for the Revolution has been identified by Taine 
and others with the classic spirit. A more vicious confu- 
sion has seldom gained currency in critidsm. It is true 
that the French have mixed a great deal of logic with 
their conception of the classic spirit, but that is because 
they have mixed a great deal of logic with everything. 
I have already mentioned their tendency to substitute 
a logical fnr hx\ iTPfigfnnt^YP verisimilitude; and strenu- 
ously logical classicists may be found in France from 
Chapelain to Bruneti^. Yet the distinction that should 
keep us from confusing mere logic with the classic spirit 
was made by a Frenchman who was himself violently 
logical and also a great geometrician — Pascal. One 
should keep distinct, says Pascal, the etprit de giomibie 
and the e9prit de finesse. The esprit de finesse is not, like 
the esprit de giomibrie, abstract, but very concrete.^ So 
far as a man possesses the esprit de finesse he is enabled 
to judge correctly of the ordinary facts of life, and of the 
relationships between man and man. But these judgments 
rest upon such a multitude of delicate perceptions that 
he is frequently unable to account for them logically. 
It is to intuitive good sense and not to the esprit de 
gSomibrie that the gentleman {hannSte homme) of the neo- 
classical period owed his fine tact. Pascal himself finally 
took a stand against reason as understood both by the 

1 For ft fiimkr dktaiietkm in Arirtolfe aee ^(A. i^t^^ 
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Carteeian and by the man of the world. Un^ded reason 
he h el d is upatde A q. ureYail against the deceits of the 
imagina tioni it needs the s uPDQft o f m tuft i on — an 
intuitioU llBll Uti Ideniines with grace, thus making it 
inseparable fn>mlhe mSTaiiit^^form of Christianity. 
The ''heart/' he says, and this is the name he gives to 
intuition, ''has reasons of which the reason knows noth- 
ing/' A Plato or an Aristotle would not have understood 
this divorce between reason and intuition.^ 

Pascal seems to get his insight only by flouting ordi- 
nary good sense. He identifies this insight with a type of 
thecdogical dogma of which good sense was determined 
to be rid; and so it tended to get rid of the insight along 
with the dogma. Classical dogma also seemed at times 
to be in opposition to the intuitive good sense of the man 
of the world. The man of the world therefore often in- 
clined to assail both the classical and the Christian tra- 
dition in the name of good sense, just as the Cartesian 
inclined to assail these traditions in the name of abstract 
reason. P ghaps f hA Km|j^ ^^Timi fi nt n f anti tra ii il i nnnl 
good flftfw^in ' ^i^<> jgventem MoliSre. He 

vindicated natiure, and oylcStuie'Ses^ 
main normal human nature, from arbitrary constraints 
of every kind whether imposed by an ascetic Christianity 
or by a narrow and pedantic classicism. Unfortunately 
Molidre is too much on the side of the opposition. He does 
not seem to put his good sense into the service of some 
positive insight of his own. Grood sense may be of many 
d^rees according to the order of facts of which it has a 
correct perception. The order of facts in human nature 

^ Tbe Platonic and Aristotelian leason or mind (vovt) contains an 
dement of intuition. 
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that Molidre's good sense perceiTed is not the hi^keet and 
80 this good sense appears at times too ready to justify 
the bourgeois against the man who has lees timid and 
conventional views. So at least Rousseau thou^t when 
he made his famous attack on Moli^.> Rousseau as- 
sailed Molidre in the name of instinct as Pascal would 
have assuled hitn in the name of in nig ht, and fou^t 
sense with sensilulity. The hostility of Rousseau to Mo- 
lidre, according to M. Faguet, is that of a romantic 
Bohemian to a philistine of genius.* One hesitates to 
call Molidre a philistine, but one may at least grant M. 
Faguet that Molidre's good sense is not always suffi- 
ciently inspired. 

I have been trying to build up a background that will 
make dear why the reason of the ei^teenth century 
(whether we understand by reason logic or good sense) 
had come to be supeificiat and therefore oppresmve to 
the imaf^nation. iLiaxnl^ siHx iBfermce to thiw "reason " 
that one can. understand tJ^e romantic revolt. But neo- 
classical reason itself can be understood only witik refers 
ence to its background — as a recoil namely from a pre- 
vious romantic excess. This excess was manifested not 
only in the intellectiial romanticism of which I have al- 
ready spoken, but in the cult of the romantic deed that 
had flourished in the Middle Ages. This cult and the liter- 
ature that reflected it continued to appeal, even to the 
cultivated, well on into the neo-clasdcal period. It was 
therefore felt necessaiy to frame a definition of reason 
that should be a rebuke to the extravagance and improb- 
ability of the medinval romances. When men became 
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conscious in the eighteenth century of the neo-classical ~ 
meagemess on the imaginative eide they began to look 
back with a certain envy to the free efflorescence of fiction 
in the Middle Ages. They began to ask themselves with 
Hurd whether the reason and correctness they had won 
were worth the sacrifice of a "world of fine fabUng." ' 
We must not, however, like Heine and many others, 
look on the romantic movement as merely a return 
to the Middle Ages. We have seen that the men of the 
Middle Ages themselves understood by romance not sim- 
ply their own kind of speech and writing in contrast with 
what was written in Latin, but a kind of writing in 
which the pursuit of strangeness and adventure pre- 
dominated. This pursuit of strangeness and adventu re^ y 
will be found .lit piedomiuate in all types of roniaa— " 
ticism. The type of romanticism, however, which came 
in towards the end of the eighteenth century did not, 
even when professedly medifeval, simply revert to the 

» older tj'pes. It was primarily not a romanticism olur/-' 
ttiought or of action, the types we have encountered th.ira'Z-. ' 
lar, t)Ut a romanticism of feeling. The beginnings of this 
emotional romanticism antedate' considerably the ap- 
phcation of the woni romantic to a particular literary 
school. Before considering how the word came to be thus 
applied we shall need to take a glance at eighteenth-cen- 
tury sentimentalism, especially at the plea for genius and 
originality that, from about the middle of the century 
on, were opposed to the lameness and servile imitation 
of the neo-classicista. 

' Tjttteti on ChiviArg and Bomanee, 



CHAPTER n 

BOIUNTIC GENina 

s RoHANTiciSH, it has been rem&rked, ia all that is not 
\ Voltaire^ The clash between Rou^^u and Voltwre is 
: m£e3 not merely tlie~clai^ between two men, it is the 
. clash between two incompatible views of life. Voltaire 
is the end of the old wozld. as Goethe has put it, Rous- 
seau the beginning of the new. 

One is not to Buppose, however, that Voltaire was a 
consistent champion of the past. He ia indeed with all his 
superficial clearness one of the most incoherent of writeia. 
At the same time that he defended classical tradition he 
attacked Christian tradition, spreading abroad a spirit 
(rf mockery and irreverence that tended to make every 
traditional belief impossble. The "reason" to which he 
\ appeals has all the shallowness that I have noticed in the 
"reason" of ttte eighteenth century. Thou^ he does not 
fall into the Cartesian excess of abstract reasoning, and 
though the good sense that he most often understands 
by reason is admirably shrewd within certain bounds, he 
nevertheless falls very far short of the standards of a true 
classicism. He deUghts in the philosophy of Locke and has 
little sense for Greek philosophy or for the higher aspects 

I. of Greek Uterature. He is quite lacking in the quality 
.1 of imagination that is needful if one is to communicate 
with what is above the ordinary rational levd. So far from 
: being capable of high seriousness, he is scarcely capable 
of ordinary seriousness. And so the nobility, elegance, 
imitation, and decorum that he is constantly preaching 
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have about them a taint of formalism. Perhaps this taint 
appears most conspicuously in his conception of decorum. 
A man may be willing to impose restrictions on his ordi- 
nary self — and every tjrpe of decorum is restrictive — if 
he is asked to do so for some adequate end. The end of the . 
decorum that an Aristotle, for example, would impose is 
that one may become more human and therefore, as he 
endeavors to show in a highly positive fashion, happier. 
The only art and literature that will please a man who 
has thus become human through the observance of true 
decorum is an art and Uterature that are themselves 
human and decorous. Voltaire for his part wishes to sub- 
ject art and Uterature to an elaborate set of restrictions 
in the name of decorum, but these restrictions are not 
joined to any adequate end. The only reward he holds 
out to those who observe all £Eese xestnctions h '''the \ 
mOTt of difficulty overcome." At bottom, like so roany 
oTChe Jesuits from whom he received his education, he 
loo6~upon.ail.aa a. £ama.-^.A. very ingenious and com- 
plicat^j^maJXhe French muse he compares to a person 
executing a difficult clog dance on a tight rope, and he 
argues from this comparison, not that the French muse 
should assume a less constrained posture, but that she 
should on the contrary be exemplary to the nations. No 
wonder the romanticists and even Dr. Johnson demurred 
at Voltaire's condemnation of Shakespeare in the name 
of this tjrpe of decorum. 

Voltaire is therefore, in spite of all his dazzliiig gifts, 
one of the most compromising advocates of classicism. 
Pope also had eminent merits, but from the truly classical 
point of view he is about as inadequate as Voltaire ; and 
this is important to remember because English roman- 
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ticism tends to be all that is not Pope. The Enf^ish 
romanticiats revolted especially from the poetic diction 
of which Pope was one of the chief sources, and poetic 
diction, with its failure to distinguish between nobility 
of language and the language <rf the nobility, is only an 
aspect of artificial decorum. However, the revolt frtnn 
poetic diction and decorum in general is not the central 
aspect of the great movement that resulted in the eclipse 
cS the wit and man of the world and in the emergence of 
tiie oripnal genius. What the ggiius wanted was spon- 
taneity, and spon taneity , as he under stood it, involves 
a'dem^ not merely of decorum, but of something that, 
as I have said, goes deepe r than d ecorum — namely the 
doctrine of imilation; _ According^to Vol taire gen ius is 

_on^ judicioug_ imitation. According to RoxiBeea u the 
prime taarirH'^flig~E~nJiMarXblmitate. The move- 

mebt away~SMn Imltallon, Tjowevea*, "had already got 
well started before it thus came to a picturesque head 
in the clash between Rousseau and Vdtaire, and if we 
wish to understand this movement we need to take a 
glance at its be^nnings — especially in England. 

There are reasons why this supposed oppontion be- 
tween imitation and genius should have been felt in 
England more keenly than elsewhere. The doctrine of 
imitation in its neo-classical form did not get established 

' there until about the time of Diyden. In the meanwhile 
England had had a great creative hterature in which the 
freedom and spontaneity of tike imagination had not been 
cramped by a too strict imitation of models. Dryden him- 
self, though he was doing more than any one else to pro- 
mote the new correctness that was coming in from France, 
felt that this correctness was no equivalent for the Eliza- 
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bethan inspiration. The structure that he and his con- 
I temporaries were erecting might be more regular, but 

. lacked the boldness and ori^nality of that reared by the 

I ''dant race before the flood " : 

\ Oar age was cultivated thus at length; 

I But what we gamed in skill we lost in strength. 

I Our builders were with want of genius cursed; 

I The second temple was not like the first' 

I This contrast between the imitator and the inspired 

origGiai was developed by Addison in a paper C Spec- 
tator/' 160) that was destined to be used against the 
very school to which he himself belonged. For Addison 
was in his general outlook a somewhat tame Augustan. 
Nevertheless he exalts the '' natural geniuses" who have 
something ** nobly wild and extravagant " in them above 

[ the geniuses who have been '' refined by conversation, re- 

flection and the reading of the most polite authors''; 
who have '^ formed themselves by rules and submitted 
the greatness of their natural talents to the corrections 
and restraints of art." ^' The great danger in these latter -^ 
kind of geniuses, is lest they cramp their own abilities 
too much by imitation, and form themselves altogether 

(^ upon models, without giving full play to their own natural 

parts. An imitation of the best authors is not to compare ( 
with a good original; and I believe we may observe that 
very few writers make an extraordinary figure in the a 
worid, who have not something in their way of thinking 
I or expressing themselves that is peculiar to them, and / 

entirely theur own." -* 

' Another main influence that was making against the 

doctrine of imitation was also largely of English origin. 

^ See verses prefixed to Congreve's Double-Dealer. 
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This was the idea of pn^ress throu^ scientific obaerva- 
tion and experiment. As a result of this type of positiv- 
ism, discovery was being added to discovery. Science was 
kindling man's imagination and opening up before him 
what he really craves, the vista of an endless advance. 
Why should not literature likewise do something new 
and original instead of sticking forever in the same nit of 
limitation? In its Greek form the doctrine of imitation 
;' was, as I have tried to show, not only flexible and pro- 
gressive, but in its own way, positive and experiment^. 
, But in modem times the two main fonns of imitation, 
the'classical and the ChristiaUj have worked within the 
limits imposed by traditjoQ And ttudit'p*"** models. The 
imitation of models, the Christian imitation of Christ, 
let us say, or the classical imitation of Horace, may in- 
deed be a very vital thing, the imitation of one soul by 
another soul; but when carried out in this vital way, the 
two main forms of imitation tend to clash, and the com- 
promise between them, as I have already said, resulted 
in a good deal of formalism. By its positive and critical 
method science was undennining every traditional behef . 
Both the Christian and the classical formalists would 
have been the first to deny that the truths of imitation 
for which they stood could be divorced from tradition 
and likewise put on a positive and critical basis. The fact 
is indubitable in any case that the discrediting of tradi- 
tion has resulted in a progressive lapse from the religious 
and the humanistic to the naturalistic level. An eau^y 
indubitable fact is that scientific or rationalistic natural- 
ism tended from the early eighteenth century to produce 
emotional naturalismj and that both forma of naturalism 
were_h06tile to the doctrine of jmHatJoP- 
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I 

t The ta;end away from the doctrine of imitation towards 

I emotional naturalism finds revolutionary expression in 

the literary field in such a work as Yoimg's ''Conjectures 
^ on Qrijginal O)mpo6ition'' (1759). Addison had asserted, 
as we have seen, the superiority of what is original in a 
I man, of what comes to him spontaneously, over what he 

acquires by conscious effort and culture. Young, a per- 
sonal friend of Addison's, develops this contrast between 
the ''natural'' and the "artificial" to its extreme conse- 
quences. "Modem writers," he says, "have a choice to 
make. • . • They may soar in the regions of Uberty, mr 
I move in the soft fetters of easy imitation." "An ori^nal 

I maybe said to be of a vegetable nature; it rises spon- 

taneously from the vital root of genius; it grows, it is 
not made; imitations are often a sort of manufacture, 
wiou^t up by those mechanics, art and labor, out of 
pre&dstent materials not their own." "We may as well 
grow good by another's virtue, or fat by another's food, 
as famous by another's thought." One evidence that we 
ai9 stiU living in the movement of which Young is one 
of the initiators is that his treatise will not only seem 
I to most of us a very spirited piece of writing — that it 

I certainly is — but doctrinally sound. And yet it is only 1 

cme of those documents very frequent in literary history 
which lack intrinsic soimdness, but which can be ex- 
plained if not justified as a recoil from an opposite 
1^' extreme. The unsoundness of Yoimg's work comes out 

clearly if one compares it with the treatise on the "Sub- i 
lime" attributed to Longmus which is not a mere pro- 
test against a previous excess, but a permanently ac- 
ceptable treatment of the same problem of genius and 
inspiration. Lo nginus exalt s genius, but is at the same 
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time regardful of culture and tmditicHi, and even em- 
phamies the relation between inquratkm and the imi- 
t^ob'of modds-^Toung inmnuateB, on the oontraiy, 
that one is aided in bec(xning a genius by bdng brain- 
kes and ignorant. "Some are pupils of nature only, nor 
go furth^ to school." "Many a graiius probably there 
has been which could ndth» write nor read." It follows 
almost inevitably from theee premises that genius flour- 
ishes most in the ptinutive ages of society bel<ae original- 
ity has been crushed beneath the superincumbent wo^t 
of culture and critics have b^;un their pernicious activi- 
ties. Youi^ did not take this step himself, but it was 
promptly taken by others on the publication ci the Os- 
nanic poems (1762). Osman is at once added to the list 
of great originals already enumerated by Addison — 
Homer, Pindar, the patriarchs of the Old Testament and 
Shakespeare (whom Young like the later romanticists 
opposes to Pope). "Poetry," says Diderot, summing up 
a whole movement, "calls for something entnmous, bar- 
baric and savage." 

This exaltation of the virtues of the primitive ages is 
amply the projection into a mythical past of a need that 
the man of the eighteen th cent ury feels in the present — 
the need to let himself go. This is what he imderstands by 
his "return to nature." A whole revolution is inched in 
this reinterpretation of the word nature. To follow nature 
in the classical sense is to imitate what is normal and 
representative in man and so to become decorous. To be 
natural in the new sense one must be^ by getting rid 
of imitation and decorum. Moreover, for the classicist, 
nature and reason are synonymous. The primitivist, on 
the other hand, means by nature the spontaneous play 
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of impulse and temperament, and inasmuch as this lib- 
erty is hindered rather than helped by. reason, he in- 
clines to look on reason, not as the equivalent but as the 
opposite of nature. 
If one is to understand this development, one should 

^ note carefully how certain uses of the word reason, not 

merely by the neo-classicists but by the anti-traditional* 
ists, especially in religion, tended to produce this denial 

j of reason. It is a curious fact that some of those who were 

attacking the Christian religion in the name of reason, 
were themselves aware that mere reason, whether one 
understood by the word abstract reasoning or uninspired 
good sense, does not satisfy, that in the long run man is 
driven either to rise higher or to sink lower than reason. 
St. Evremond, for example, prays nature to deliver man 

[ from the doubtful middle state in which she has placed 

him — either to ''lift him up to angelic radiance,'' or else 
to ''sink him to the instinct of simple animals." ^ Since 
the ascending path, the path that led to angelic radiance, 
seemed to involve the acceptance of a mass of obsolete 
dogma, man gradually inclined to sink below the rational 
level and to seek to recover the ''instinct of simple ani- 
mals/' Another and still more fimdamental fact that 
some of the rationalists perceived and that militated 
against their own position, is that the dominant element 
in man is not reason, but imagination, or if one prefers, 
the element of illusi6n. "Illusion," said Voltaire himself, 
"is the queen of the human heart." The great achieve- 
ment of tradition at its best was to be at once a limit and 

' ^ Change F^tat douteux dans lequel tu nous ranges, 

I Nature! 61dve-nous k la clart6 des ang^, 

Ou nous abaisse au sens dee simples animaux. 

SonMt (1G577). 
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a support to both reason and imagination and bo to unite 

in a conunon allegiance. In the new movement, at 
the same time that reason was being encouraged by scien- 
ti&B method to rise up in revolt against tradition, ima^ 
nation was being fascinated and drawn to the naturalistic 
level by scientific diacovoy and the vista of an endless 
advance that it opened up. A main problon, therefore, 
for the student of this movement is to detennine what 
forms of ima^native activity are posnble on the natural- 
istio level. A sort of undostanding was reached tm tiuB 
point by different types of naturalists in the course of 
the ei^teenth century. One form, of imagination, it was 
agreed, should be displayed in science, another form in 
art and Uterature.' Tlie scientific imagination should be 
, controlled by judgment and work in strict subordination 
' to the facts. In art and literature, on the other hand, the 
imagination should be free. Genius and ori^nality are 
indeed in strict ratio to this freedom. "In the fairy land 
I of fancy," says Young, "genius may wander wild; there 
it has a creative power, and may rdgn arbitrarily over its 
own ^npire of chimoss." (The empire of chimeras was 
lata* to become the tower of ivory.) This sheer indisci- 
pline of the I'ter wy iTnaginarinn fpi^t seem in contrast 
with the discipline of tbs scientific imacinatipnui infe- 
rionty; but such was not the view of the^partisans of 
Gi^inal f^enius. Kant, indeed, who was strong^ influ- 
enced in hifl ''Critique of jEsthetic Judgment" by these 
English theorists,* inclined to deny genius to the man of 

> Bee, tat example, A. Gerud's Buoy on Oemu* (1774), pautm. 

■ The TiSi gHnh ttwulation of this part of tbe Crilitpie 0/ JvdffmerU, 
•ditod by J.C Meredith, is useful for tte numennia illuetratiye pMBagee 
from thtee tbeorista (Young, Gwd, Duff, etc). 
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science for the very reason that his imagination is so 
strictly controlled. The fact would seem to be that a 
great scientist, a Newton let us say, has as much right 
to be accoimted a genius as Shakespeare. The inferiority 
of the genius of a Newton compared with that of a 
Shakespeare lies in a certain coldness. Scientific genius is 
thus cold because it operates in a region less relevant 
to man than poetic genius; it is, in Bagehot's phrase^ 
more remote from the ''hearth of the soul.'' 

The scientific and the literary imagination are indeed 
not quite so sharply contrasted by most of the theorists 
as might be inferred from what I have said; most of them 
do not admit that the Uterary imagination should be 
entirely free to wander in its own "empire of chimeras.'' 
Even Uterary imagination, they maintain, should in some | 
measure be imder the sm^eillance of judgment or taste. 4 
One should observe, however, that the judgment or taste f 
that is supposed to control or restrict genius is not asso-l 
dated with the imagination. On the contrary, imagina*! 
tion is associated entirely with the element of novelty in 
things, which means, in the literary domain, with the 
expansive eagemq^s of a man to get his own uniqueness 
uttered. The genius for the Greek, let us remind ourselves, 
was not the man who was in this sense unique, but the man 
who perceived the universal; and as the universal can be 
perceived only with the aid of the imagination, it follows 
that genius may be defined as imaginative perception of 
the universal. The universal thus conceived not only gives^J 
a centre and purpose to the activity of the imagination, 
but sets bounds to the free expansion of temperament 
and impulse, to what came to be known in the eighteenth 
century as nature. 
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Kant, who denies gaiiua to the man of science on 
grounds I have already mentioned, is unable to associate 
genius in art or literature with this strict discipline of the 
imagination to a purpoee. The imapnation must be free 
and must, he holds, show thia freedom not by work- 
ing but by playing. At the same time Kant bad the 
cool temper of a man of the Enli^tenment, and looked 
with the utmost disapproval on the aberrations that had 
marked in Germany the age of original genius {die Genie- 
teit). He was not in the new sense of the word nar indeed 
in any sense, an enthusiast. And bo he wished the reason, 
or judgment, to keep control over the imagination with- 
out disturbing its free play ; art is to have a purpose which 
is at the same time not a purpoee. The distinctions by 
which he works out the supposed reUttionahip between 
judgment and imagination are at once difficult and un- 
real. One can indeed put one's finger here m^e read- 
ily perhaps than elsewhere on the central impotence of 
the whole Kantian system. Once discredit tradition and 
outer authority and then set up as a substitute a reason 
that is divorced from the imagination and so lacks the 
support of Bupersensuoufl insight, and reason will prove 
unable to maintain its hegemony. When the imagination 
has ceased to pull in accord with the reason in the serv- 
ice of a reaUty that is set above them both, it is sure to 
become the accompUce of expansive impulse, and mere 
reason is not strong enough to prevail over this union of 
imagination and desire. Reason needs some driving power 
behind it, a driving power that, when working in alliance 
with the ima^nation, it gets from insight. To suppose 
that man will long rest content with mere naked reason 
as his guide is to forget that "illusion is the quera of the 
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human heart''; it is to revive the stoical error. Schiller, 
himself a Kantian, felt this rationalistic rigor and coldness 
of his master, and so sought, while retaining the play 
theory of art, to put behind the cold reason of Elant the 
driving power it lacked; for this driving power he looked 
not to a supersensuous reality, not to insight in short, 
but to emotion. He takes appropriately the motto for his 
''.Esthetic Letters" from Rousseau: Si dest la rcdson qui 
fait Vhomme, &est le sentiment qui le conduit. He retains 
Kant's play theory of art without even so much offset 
to this play as is implied in Elant's ^'purposiveness with- 
out purpose." The nobiUty of Schiller's intentions is be- 
yond question. At the same time, by encomaging the 
notion that it is possible to escape from neo-classical 
didacticism only by eliminating masculine purpose from 
art, he opens the way for the worst perversions of the 
sesthete, above all for the divorce of art from ethical 
reality. In art, according to Schiller, both imagination 
and feeling should be free and spontaneous, and the 
result of all this freedom, as he sees it, will be perfectly 
'4deal." His suspicion of a purpose is invincible. As soon 
as anything has a purpose it ceases to be sesthetic and 
in the same measure suffers a loss of dignity. Thus the 
ffisthetic moment of the Uon, he says, is when he roars 
not with any definite design, but out of sheer lustiness, 
and for the pure pleasure of roaring. 

One may assume safely the sesthetic attitude, or what < 
amotmts to the same thing, allow one's self to be guided 
by feeling, only on the assumption that feeling is worthy of - 
trust. As appears in the very motto he took for his "iEs-' 
thetic Letters" Schiller was helped to this faith in man's 
native goodness by Rousseau. We need to pause for a 
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moment at this point and consider the background of 
this belief which finds not only in Schiller but in Rous- 
BCflU himself, with whom it is usually associated, a rather 
late expression. The movement that took its lise in the 
d^teenth century involves, we should recollect, a break 
not with one but with two traditions — the clasac al 
and the Christia n. If the plea for genius and originality 
Cto be largely expluned as a protest against the me- 
chanical imitation and artificial decorum of a cotun 
type of classicist, the assertion of man's natural goodness 
is to be understood rather as a rebound from the doctrine 
of total depravity that was held by the more austere type 
of Christian. This doctrine had even in the early cen- 
turies of the faith awakened certain protests like that of 
Pela^us, but for an understanding of the Rousseauistic 
protest one does not need to go behind the great deistic 
movement of the early eighteenth century. God, instead 
of bdng opposed to nature, is concaved by the dust as a 
power that expresses his goodness and loveliness throu^ 
nature. The oppressive weight of fear that the older 
theology had laid upon the himian spirit is thus gradu- 
I ally lifted. Man begins to discover harmonies instead of 
discords in himself and outer nature. He not only sees 
\ virtue in instinct but inclines to turn virtue itself into a 
I "sense," or instinct. And this means in practice to put 
I emotional expansion in the place of spiritual concen- 
tration at the ba^ of life and morals. In studying this 
drift towards an aesthetic or sentimental morality one 
may most conveniently take one's point of departure 
in certain English writers of deistic tendency, especially 
' in Shaftesbury and his disciple Hutcheson. Considered 
purely as an initiator, Shaftesbury is probably more im- 
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f portant than Rousseau. His influence ramifies out in 
every direction, notably into Germany. 

The central achievement of Shaftesbury from a purely 
psychological point of view may be said to be his trans- 
formation of conscience from an inner check into an 
expansive emotion. He is thus enabled to set up an 
ffiSthetic substitute not merely for traditional reUgion but 
for traditional humanism. He undermines msidiously 
decorum, the central doctrine of the classicist, at the 
very time that he seems to be defending it. For decorum 
also implies a control upon the expansive instincts of 
human nature, and Shaftesbury is actually engaged in 
rehabilitating "natiu"e," and insinuating that it does not 
need any control. He attains this expansiveness by put^ 
ting ffisthetic in the place of spiritual perception, and so 
merging more or less completely the good and the true 
with the beautiful. He thus points ll\c way very directly 
to Rousseau's rejection of both inner and riuter control in 
theloaine ofliTan's natural goodness. Once accept Shaftes- 
bury's transformalTon of conscience and one is led almost 
inevitably to look on everything that is expansive as 
natural or vital and on everything that restricts expan- 
sion as conventional or artificial. Villers wrote to Madame 
de Stael (4 May, 1803): "The fundamental and creative 
idea of all your work has been to show primitive, incor- 
ruptible, naive, passionate nature in conflict with the 
barriers and shackles of conventional life. . . . Note that 
[ this is also the guiding idea of the author of 'Werther.'"^ 
I This contrast between nature and convent ion is indeedl i 
almost the "whole orTTnu.-^eauism. In permitting his ex-' 
pansTve impiil.scs to be ili><*i|ilined by either humanism or 
reli^on man has fallen away from nature much as in the 
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old theolt^ he has fallen away from Ood, and the fa- 
mous "return to nature'* means in practice the emanci- 
paUon of the orcDiiaiy cr temjienmental self that had 
I bfiea tiuu artificiaUy ccmlzdled. Iliis throwing off of the 
\ yoke of both Chiiatian and clasmcal diacipline in the 
_j^l nune of taiq)aiunent is the eflseDtial aspect of the move* 
, meat in favor of c»iginal genius. The genius does not 
""Took to any pattern that is set above his tsdinary spon- 
taneous ego and imitate it. On the contrary, he attains 
to the aelf-expresuon that other men, intimidated by 
convention, weakly forego. 

In thus taking a stand tar Belf-expression, the original 
genius is in a sense on firm ground — at least so far as 
fthe mere rationalist or the late and degenerate classicist 
is concerned. No conventions are final, no rules can set 
arbitrary limits to creation. Reality cannot be locked up 
in any set of formula. The element of change and nov- 
elty in things, as the romanticists are never tired of 
repeating, is at once vital and inexhaustible. Wherever 
we turn, we encounter, as a romantic authority, Jacob 
Boebme, declares, "abysmal, unsearchable and infinite 
multiplicity." Perhaps not since the b^inning of the 
world have two men or indeed two leaves or two blades 
of grass been exactly alike. Out of a thousand men shav- 
ing, as Dr. Johnson himself remarked, no two will shave 
in just the same way. A person carries his uniqueness 
even into his thumbprint — as a certain class in the com- 
< munity has learned to its cost. But though all things are 
ineffably different they are at the same time ineffably 
alike. And this oneness in things is, no less than the otho^ 
wiscness, a matter of immediate perception. This uoi- 
ivosal implicaticm of the (me in the many is found even 
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more marked than elsewhere in the heart of the mdivid- 
uaL Each man has his idiosyncrasy (literally his ''private 
mixture'')* But in addition to his complexion, his tern* 
peramental <x private self , every man has a self that he 
poesesses in common with other men. Even the man who 
is most filled with his own uniqueness, or ''genius/' a 
Rousseau, for example, assumes this imiversal self in 
every word he utters. "Jove nods to Jove behind us as we 
talk." The word character, one may note, is ambiguous, 
inasmuch as it may refer either to the idiosyncratic or 
to the universal hmnan element in a man's dual nature. 
For example, an original genius like William Blake not 
only uses the word character in a different sense from 
Aristotle — he cannot even understand the Aristotelian 
usage. "Aristotle," he complains, "sasns characters are 
either good or bad; now Goodness or Badness has noth- 
ing to do with Character. An apple tree, a pear tree, a 
hcMse, a lion are Characters; but a good apple tree or a 
bad is an apple tree still, etc." But character as Aristotle 
uaes the word implies something that man possesses and 
that a horse or tree does not possess — the power namely 
to deliberate and choose. A man has a good or bad char- 
acter, he is ethical or unethical, as one may say from the 
Greek word for character in this sense (^09), accord- 
ing to the quality of his choice as it appears in what he 
actually does. This distinction between a man's private, 
peculiar character {xapcucrrip) and the character he pos- 
sesses when judged with reference to something more 
general than his own complexion is very similar to the 
French distinction between the sens propre and the sens 
commun. 
^ The general sense or norm that is opposed to mere 
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temperament and impulae may rest upon the ethos of 

a particular time and country — the traditional habits 

and customs that the Rousseauist is wont to dismiss as 

"artificial" — or it may rest in vmying degrees upon 

immediate perception. For example, the Ismene and 

Antigone of Sophocles are both ethical ; but Ismene would 

abide by the law of the state, whereas Antigone opposes 

to this law something still more universal — the "unwrit- 

* ten laws of heaven." This insight of Antigone into a 

I moral order that is set not only above hex ordinazy self 

I but above the convention of her time and country is 

I aomething very immediate, something achieved, as I shall 

I try to show more fully later, with the aid of the imag- 

1 ination. 

It is scarcely necessary to add that such a p^ect 
example of tbe.ethical imacuMtionjaa on? Gnds.ip Antig- 
one — the imag^tipn tiiat works conceive with the 
hOmian law — is rare. In actual life for one Antigone 
wiio obeys the "unwritten laws of heaven" there will be 
a thousand lamenes who will be guided in their moral 
choices by the law of the community. This law, the con- 
vention of a particular place and time, is tiiwa^ but a very 
imperfect image, a mere shadow indeed of the unwritten 
law which being above the ordinary rational level is, in a 
sense to be expluned later, infinite and incapable of final 
foimulation. And yet men are forced if only on practical 
grounds to work out some approximation to this law as a 
barrier to the unchiuned appetites (^ the individuaL The 
elements that enter into any particular attonpt to dr- 
Gumscribe the individual in the interests of the com- 
munity are very mixed and in no smalt measure relative. 
Yet tiie thinf^ that any group of mem have coane togethw 
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about — their conventioDs in the hteral meaning of the 
word — even the tabus of a savage tribe, are sure to 
reflect, however inadequately, the elenxent of oneness in 
man, the element which is opposed to expansive impulse, 
and which is no less real, no less a matter of inmiediate 
experience, than the element of irreducible difference. 
The general sense therefore should never be sacrificed 
lightly to the sense of the individual. Tabu, however 
inferior it may be to insight, deserves to rank higher 
after all than mere temperament.^ 

The original genius proceeds upon the opposite assump- 
tion. Everything that limits temperamental expansion is 
dismissed as either artificial or mechanical; everything 
on the contrary that makes for the emancipation of 
temperament, and so for variety and difference, he wel- 
comes as vital, dynamic, creative. Now, speaking not [ 
metaphysically but practically and experimentally, man 
may, as I have said, follow two main paths: he may de- 
V vdop his §thical.ael£ — the self that lajrs hold of imity — 
^ or he may put his main emphasis on the element within 
him and without him that is associated with novelty and 
change. In direct proportion as he turns his attention to 
the infinite manifoldness of things he experiences wonder; 
if on the other hand he attends to the imity that under- 
lies the manifoldness and that likewise transcends him, 
he e3q)eriences awe. As a man grows reU^ous, awe comes 
more and more to take the place in him of wonder. The \ 
hmnanist is less averse from the natural order and its \ 
perpetual gushing forth of novelties than the man who is I 
}^ rdigious, yet even the humanist refuses to put his final ;• 

^ Mn. Katharine Fullerton Gerould has dealt interestingly with this i 
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point in an article in the Unpopular Beinew (October, 1014} entitled Tabu 
and TemperamenL 
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femphaaB on wonder (his motto is ntber ml admiran). 

* To illustnte concretely, Dr. Johnson can scarcely con- 
ceal his disdain for the wonderful, but bdng a genuinely 
religious sfmt, is very o^jable of awe. Commenting 
on Yalden's line 

Airttite th' Ahni^^ wonderiiig stood. 

Dr. Johnson- remariEs: "He ought to have remembered 
that Infinite Knowledge can never wonder. All wond^ is 
the effect of novelty upon Ignorance." Granted the just- 
ness of the remarlc, Johnson seems inclined at times to 
forget how wide ia the gap in this rQ^>ect between us and 
the Almi^ty and therefore to be unduly hostile to the 
element of wonder. To take the opposite case, it is not 
easy to discover in either the personality or writings of 
Poe an atom of awe or reverence. On the other band he 
both experiences wonder and seeks in his art to be a pure 
wondeismith. It is especially important to determine a 
man's attitude towards himself in this matta of awe and 
wonder, in other words to determine whether he is taken 
up first of all with that element in his own nature which 
makes him incomprehensibly like other men or with that 
element which makes him incomprehensibly different 
from them. A man, the wise have always inasted, should 
look with reverence but not with wonder on himself. 
Rousseau boasts that if not better than other men, he is 
at least different. By this gloating sense of his own other- 
wiseness he may be said to have set the tone for a whole 
epoch. Chateaubriand, for instance, is quite overcome by 
his own uniqueness and wonderfulness. At the most ordi- 
nary happenings he exclaims, as Sainte-Beuve points out, 
that such thing n happen only to liim. Hugo again is po^ 
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itively stupefied at the immensity of his own genius. 
The theatricality that one feels in so much of the art of 7 
this period arises from the eagerness of the genius to/ 
communicate to others something of the amazement i 
that he feels at himself. Rent's first concern is to inspire! 
wonder even in the women who love him. "Cfluta felt 
that she was going to fall upon the bosom of this man as 
one falls into an abyss." 

In thus putting such an exclusive emphasis on wonder f 
the ^usseauistic movement takes on a regressive char* ( 
acter. For if life begins in wonder it culminates in awe. 
To put " the budding rose above the rose full-blown" may 
clo very well for a mood, but as an habitual attitude it 
implies that one is more interested in origins than in ends; 
and this means in practice to look backward and down* 
ward instead of forward and up. The conscious analysis 
that is needed if one is to establish orderly sequences 
and relationships and so work out a kingdom of ends 
is repudiated by the Rousseauist because it diminishes j 
wonder, because it interferes with the creative impulse of 1 
genius as it gushes up spontaneously from the depths of I 
the unconscious. The whole movement is filled with the ' 
praise of ignorance and of those who still enjoy its inap- 
preciable advantages — the savage, the peasant and above 
all the child. The Rousseauist may indeed be said to have 
discovered the j)oetry of childhood of which 05ly traces 
can be found in the past, but at what would seem at times 
a rather heavy sacrifice of rationality. Rather than con- 
sent to have the bloom taken off things by analysis one 
should, as Coleridge tells us, sink back to the devout state 
of childlike wonder. However, to grow ethically is not 
to sink back but to struggle painfuDy forward. To affirm 
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the contniy is to set up the thingB that are bdow the 
ordinary raticoial level as a substitute tor the things that 
are above it, and at the same time to proclaim one's 
inability to mature. The romanticist, it is true, is wont to 
oppose to the d^nand for maturity Christ's pnuse of the 
childv But Christ evidently praises the child not because 
of his cajHicity for wondtf but because of his freedom 
from tan, and it is of the eeeence of Rousseauism to deny 
the very existence of sin — at least in the Christian 
sense of the word. One may also read in the New Testa- 
ment that when one has ceased to be a child one should 
^ve up childish thin^, and this is a saying that no piim- 
itivist, so far as I am aware, has ever quoted. On the 
contrary, he is ready to assert that what comes to the 
child spontaneously is supericv to the deliberate moral 
tsRori of the mature man. The speeches of all the sagee 
are, according to Maeterlinck, outweighed by the un- 
conscious wisdom of the passing child. Wcadsworth hails 
a child of six as "Mighty Prophet! Seer blest!" (It is 
only fair to Coleridge to say that he refused to follow 
Wordsworth into this final abyss of absurdity.') In 
much the same way Hugo ptishes his adoration of the 
child to the verge of what has heea termed "solemn silli- 

.ness" (nitnsme 8<^enneUe). 

■ To set up the spontaneity of the child as a substitute 
for insight, to identify wonder with awe, romance with 
reli^on, is to confuse the very planes of being. There 
would appear to be a confusion of this kind in what 
Carlyle takes to be his own chief discovery, in his "nat- 
ural supematuralism."* The natural order we must grant 

■ See Biognphia littraria, dt xxn. 

' This meanse came to Urn in any case Btraiglit from Qenaaii nnaiiit^ 
cten. See Walael, DnlKAe Bommtik, 22, Ifil. 
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Carfyle is unfathomable, but it is not therefore awful, 
only wonderful. A movement of charity belongs as Pas- 
cal says to an entirely different order.* 

The spiritual order to which Pascal refers lifts a man 
so far as he perceives it out of his ordinary self and draws 
him to an ethical centre. But the Rousseauist tends, as 
I have said, to repudiate the very idea of an ethi^ centre 
along with the special forms in which it had ^ot itself 
embedded. Every attempt, whether humanistic or reli-| 
g^ous, to set up some such centre, to oppose a unifying! 
and centralizing principle to expansive impxilse^.seemsio 
hun arbitrary and artificial. He does not discriminate . ^ 
between the ethical norm or centre that a Sophocles ^^Tv^t^ 
grasps mtmuvely and the centrahty that, the pseudo- 
classicist hoi>es to achieve by mechanical imitation. He 
argues from his underlying assmnption that the prin- 
d^ejrfj^^ationjs^ygoe vital, that one's genius and 
originaHty are in pretty direct ratio to one's eccentricity 
in the literal meaning of the word; and he is therefore 
ready to affirm his singularity or difference in the face of 
whatever happens to be established. This attitude, it is 
worth noting, is quite unlike that of the humorist in the 
old EngUsh sense of the word, who indulges his bent and 
IS at the same time quite unconcerned with any central 
model that he should imitate and with reference to which 
he i^ould discipline his oddities. The idiosyncrasy of 
the Rousseauist is not, like that of the humorist, genial, 
but defiant. He is strangely self-conscious in his return 
to the imconscious. In everything, from his vocabulary 

* " De tous les corps et esprits, on n'en saurait tirer iin mouvement de 
vraie charity ; cela est impossible, et d'un autre ordre, sumaturel/' 
Pensies, Article xvii. "Chs^t^/' one should recollect, here has its tradi- 
tional meaning — the love, not of man, but of God. 
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. to the details of his drees, he is eager to emphaaie his 
' departure from the norm. Henoe the peiastent pose and 
theatricality in so many of the leaders of this mov&- 
' ment, in Rousseau himself, for instance, or in Chateau- 
briand and Byron. As for the lesser figures in the move- 
ment their "genius" is often chiefly displayed in their 
devices for calling attention to themselves as the latest 
and most marvellous births of time; it is only one aspect 
in short of an art in which the past century, whatever its 
achievement in the other arts, has easily surpassed all its 
predecessors — the art of advertising. 

One needs always to return, however, if one is to under- 
stand the romantic notion of genius, to a consideration 
of the pseudo-clasdc decorum against which it is a pro- 
test. The gentleman or man of the world {honn&e homme) 
was not, like the ori^nal genius, anxious to advertise 
himself, to call attention to his own special not« of coigi- 
sslity, since his primary concern was with an entirely 
different problem, with the problem, namely, not of 
expressing but of humaoiziiig himself; and he could hu- 
manize himself, he felt, only by constant reference to the 
accepted standard of what the normal man should be. 
He refused to "pride himself on anything"; he was fear- 
ful of overemphasis, because the first of virtues in his 
eyes was a sense aS propcstion. The total symmetry <^ 
life to which the best type of classicist refers back his 
every impulse, he apprehends intuitively with the ud of 
bis imagination. The symmetry to which the pseudo- 
classicist refers back his in^ulses has ceased to be 
unaginative and has become a mere conformity to an 
outer code or even to the rules of etiquette ; and so, instead 
of a deep imaginative insight, he gets mere el^ance or 
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pblish. The unity that a purely external decorum of this 
kind imposes on life degenerates into a tiresome same- 
ness. It seems an unwarranted denial of the element of 
wonder and surprise. ''Boredom was bom one day of ' 
uniformity/' said La Motte Houdard, who was himself 
a peeudo-classicist; whereas variety as everybody knows 
is the spice of life. The romanticist would break up the 
smooth and tiresome surface of artificial decorum by the 
pursuit of strangeness. If he can only get his thrill he 
cares little whether it is probable, whether it bears 
any relation, that is, to normal hmnan experience. This 
sacrifice of the probable to the surprising appears, as I 
said at the outset, in all types of romanticism — whether 
of action or thought or feeling. The genuine classicist / 
al¥^ys puts his main stress on design or structure;/ 
whereas the main quest of every type of romanticist is 
rather for the intense and vivid and arresting detail. : 
Take, for instance, the intellectual romanticism that 
prevailed especially in the late sixteenth and early seven- 
teenth centuries. In the "witty and conceited'' poets of 
this period the intellect is engaged in a more or less 
irresponsible vagabondage with the imagination as its 
free accomplice. The conceits by which a poet of this 
type displays his "ingenuity? (genius) are not struc- 
tural, are not, that is, referred back to any centre. They 
stand forth each separately and sharply from the surface 
of the style (hence known to the French as "points")* 
and so arrest the reader by their novelty. Their rareness 
and preciousness, however, are intended to startle the 
intellect alone. They do not have and are not intended to 
have any power of sensuous suggestion. The Rousseauistic 
romanticist, on the other hand, so far from being "metar 
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physic^," Btrivee to be concrete even at the risk of a 
certain materialism of style, of turning his metaphors 
into mere images. Like the intellecttial romanticist, 
thou^ in a different way, he wishes to break up the 
nnooth and monotonous surface of hfe and style, and 
80 he sets up the cult of the picturesque. To understand 
this cult one needs to remember tite opposite extreme of 
artificial symmetry. One needs to recall, for example, the 
neo-classiciBt who complained of the stars in heaven be- 
cause they were not arranged in symmetrical pattens, 
or various other neo-classicists who attacked mountains 
because of their rough and irregular shapes, because of 
their refusal to submit to the rule and compass. When 
beauty is conceived in bo mechanical a fashion some cme 
JB almost certain to wish to " add strangeness" to it. 
/ The cult of the picturesque is closely associated with 
.' the cult of local color. Here as elsewhere romantic genius 

I' is, in contradistinction to classical genius which aims at 
the "grandeur of generality," the genius of wonder and 
I surprise. Acceding to Buffon, who offers the rare spec- 
tacle of a man of science who is at the same time a theo- 
rist of the grand manner, genius is shown in the architec- 
tonic gift — in the power BO to imify a subject as to keep 
its every detail in proper subordination to the whole. 
Any more wantoning of the imagination in the pursuit of 
dther the precious or the plctureeque is to be severely 
repreesed if one is to attain to the grandeur of general- 
ity. Buffon is truly classic in relating genius to design. 
Unfortunately he verges towards the pseudo-classic in 
Ids distrust of cdor, of the precise word and the vivid 
descriptive epithet. The growing verbal squeamishness 
that so strikes one towards the end of the neo-clasaic 
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period is one outcome of artificial decorum, of confusing 
nobility of language with the language of the nobility. 
There was an increasing fear of the trivial word that 
might destroy the illusion of the grand manner, and also 
of the technical term that should be too suggestive of 
specialization. All terms were to be avoided that were 
not readily intelligible to a lady or gentleman in the 
drawing-room. And so it came to pass that by the end of 
the eighteenth century the grand manner, or elevated 
style, had come to be largely an art of ingenious circum- 
locution, and Bu£fon gives some coimtenance to this con- 
ception of classic dignity and representativeness when he 
declares that one should describe objects ''only by the 
most general terms." At all events the reply of the roman- 
tic genius to this doctrine is the demand for local color, 
for the concrete and picturesque phrase. The general 
truth at which the classicist aims the Rousseauist dis- 
misses as identical with the gray and the academic, and 
bends all his efforts to the rendering of the vivid and 
unique detail. Of the readiness of the romantic genius to 
show (or one is tempted to say) to advertise his original- 
ity by trampling verbal decorum imder foot along with 
every other kind of decorum, I shall have more to say 
later. He is ready to employ not only the homely and 
familiar word that the pseudo-classicist had eschewed as 
"low," but words so local and technical as to be unin- 
telligible to ordinary readers. Chateaubriand deals so 
specifically with the North American Indian and his 
environment that the result, according to Sainte-Beuve, 
is a sort of "tattooing" of his style. Hugo bestows a 
whole dictionary of architectural terms upon the reader 
in his "Notre Dame," and of nautical terms in his 
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"Ttnlen d the Sea." In order to foDow some of Uie pas- 
sagee in Balzac's "Ctiear Birotteau," one needs to be a 
lawyer or a professional accountant, and it has been said 
that in crder to do justice to a certain description In 
Zola one would need to be a porlc-butcher. In this move- 
ment towards a highly Bpeciijized vocabulary one should 
note a cooperation, as so oft«n elsewhere, between the 
two wings of the naturalistic movement — the scientifio 
and the emotional. The Rousseauiat is, like the scientist, 
a specialist — he specuSizee in hia ovn npnim^ijiyie He 
jgS& m quest of emotional thrills ftv their own sake, just 
as Napoleon's generals, according to Sainte-Beuve, waged 
war without any ulterior aim but for the she^ lust ai 
conquest. The vivid images and picturesque details are 
therefore not sufficiently structural; each one tends to 
thrust itself forward without reference to the whole and 
to demand attention for its own sake. 

The pursuit of the unrelated thrill without refa«nce 
to ita motivation or probability leads in the romantic 
movement to a sort of descent — often, it is true, a rap- 
turous and lyrical descent — from the dramatic to the 
melodramatic. It is possible to trace this one-sided em- 
phasis on wonder not merely in vocabulary but in the 
increasing resort to the principle of contrast. One sus- 
pects, for example, that Rousseau exaggerates the gro- 
tesqueness of his youthful failure as a musical composer 
at Lausanne in order that his success in the same rdle 
before the king and all the ladiee €l the court at Va>- 
sailles may "stick more fieiy off." The contrast that 
Chateaubriand establishes between the two banks of the 
Missismppi at the banning of hia "Atala" is so con> 
plete as to put acnne strun on voisimilitude. One may 
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note in this same description, as a somewhat different 
way of sacrificing the probable to the picturesque, the 
bears drunk on wild grapes and reeling on the branches 
of the ehns. To prove that it was possible on some par- 
ticular occasion to look down the vista of a forest glade 
<m the lower Mississippi and see it closed by a drunken 
bear does not meet the difficulty at all. For art has to do, 
as was remarked long ago, not with the possible but the 
probable; and a bear in this posture is a possible but 
scarcely a probable bear. 

To return to the principle of contrast: Hugo dilates 
iqx>n his puniness as an infant ('' abandoned by every- 
body, even by his mother'O i^^ order to make his later 
achievement seem still more stupendous.^ The use of the 
antithesis as the auxiliary of surprise, the abrupt and 
t-lirilling passage from light to shade or the contrary, finds 
perhaps its culminating expression in Hugo. A study of 
this one figure as it appears in his words and ideas, in his 
characters and situations and subjects, would show that 
he is the most melodra matic gpf^i"« for v^r^m hip^ii rank 
has ever been claimed in literatiure. The suddenness of 
Jean Valjean^'trahi^ormation from a convict into a saint 
may serve as a single instance of Hugo's readiness to 
saoifice verisimilitude to surprise in his treatment of 
character. 

Closely allied to the desire to break up the monotonous 
surface of "good form" by the pointed and pictiu'esque 
style in writing is the rise of the pointed and pictur- 
esque style in dress. A man may advertise his genius 
and origLoality (iq the romantic sense of these terms) by 
departing from the accepted modes of costume as well as 

1 Bee poem, Ce sikde aoaii deux oiw in the FeuiUea d^Aviomne. , 
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from the accepted modes of speech. Gautier*8 scaiiet 
waistcoat at the first performance of Hemani is (tf the 
same order as his fiainboyatkt epithets, his riot <^ lo- 
cal color, and was at least as ^ective in achieving the 
main end of his life — to be, in his own phrase, the "ter- 
ror of the sleek, baldheaded bourgeois." In iwwiiniin g 
the Armenian garb to the astonishment of the rustics 
of Motiers-Travers, Rousseau anticipates not merely 
Gautier but innumerable other violators of aaiventiooal 
correctness: here as elsewhere he deserves to rank as 
the classic instance, one is tempted to say, of romantic 
eccentricity. La Bruy^, an exponent of the traditional 
good-breeding against which Rousseauism is a protest, 
says that the gentleman allows himself to be dressed by 
his tulor. He wishes to be neither ahead of the mode nor 
behind it, b^ng reluctant as he is in all things to oppose 
bis private sense to the general sense. His point of view 
in the matter of dress is not so very remote from that of 
a genuine classicism, whereas the enthusiast who recently 
went about the streets of New York (until taken in by 
the police] garbed as a contemporary of Pericles is no 
flees plainly a product of Rousseauistic revolt. 

Chateaubriand's relation to Rousseauism in this matter 
I calls for special comment. He encouraged, and to some 
j extent held, the belief that to show genius and originality 
I one must be irregular and tempestuous in all things, even 
I in the arrangement of one's hair. At the same time he 
preached reason. His heart, in short, was romantic, his 
head classical. Both as a classicist and a romanticist 
he was ready to repudiate on the one hand his master 
Rousseau, and on the other his own disciples. As a ro- 
mantic genius he wished to r^ard himself as unique and 
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so unrelated to Rousseau. At the same time he also 
looked upon it as a sort of insolence for any of his own 
followers to aspire to such a lonely preeminence in grief 
as Ren6. As a classicist he saw that great art aims at the 
normal and the representative, and that it is therefore 
absurd for people to pattern themselves on such morbid 
and exceptional characters as Ren6 and Childe Harold. 
Most of the romanticists indeed showed themselves very 
imitative even in their attempts at imiqueness, and the 
result was a second or third hand, or as one is tempted to 
say, a stale eccentricity. In their mere following of the 
mode many of the French romanticists of 1830 were ready 
to impose a painful discipline upon themselves ^ in order 
to appear abnormal, in order, for instance, to acquire a 
livid Byronic complexion. Some of those who wished to 
seem elegiac like Lamartine rather than to emulate the 
violent and histrionic revolt of the Conrads and Laras 
actually succeeded, we are told, in giving themselves con- 
sumption (hence the epithet 4cole poitrinaire). 

In outer and visible freakishness the French romanti- 
cists of 1830 probably bore away the palm, though in 
inner and spiritual remoteness from normal human 
experience they can scarcely vie with the early German 
romanticists. And this is doubtless due to the fact that in 
France there was a more definite outer standard from 
which to advertise their departure, and also to the fact 
that the revolt against this standard was so largely 
participated in by the painters and by writers like 
Gautier who were also interested in painting Chateau- 
briand writes of the romantic painters (and the passage 

I For ftmiimug details, see L. Maigron, Le Romantisme et la mode (1911), 
ch. V. 
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will also serve io illustrate his attitude tovrards his own 
disciples): "[These artists] lig themselvee up as comio 
sketehes, as grotesques, as caricatures. Some aS than 
wear frightful mustaches, one would suppose that th^ 
are going forth to conquer the worid — thdr brushes are 
halberds, thor paint-ecratchers sabres; others have 
enormous beards and hair that puffs out or hangs down 
th^ shoulders; they smoke a cigar volcanically. These 
cousins of the rainbow, to use a phrase d our old R6- 
gnier, have their heads filled with deluges, seas, rivers, 
forests, cataracts, tempests, or it may be with slau^tos, 
tortures and scaffolds. One finds among them human 
skulls, foils, mandolins, helmets and dolmans. . . . They 
aim to form a separate species between the ape and 
the satyr; they ^ve you to understand that the secrecy 
of the studio has its dangers and that there is no safety 
for the models." 

These purely personal eccentricities that so maiked 
the early stages in the warfare between the Bohemian 
and the philistine have as a matter of fact diminished in 
our own time. Nowadays a man of the distinction of 
Disraeli or even of Bulwei^Lytton > would scarcdy affect, 
as they did, the flamboyant style in dress. But^hsJUider- 

■ For Dianeli see Wilfrid Word, Men and MaOen, M ff. Of Buhrer- 
Lytton kt Nice about 1850 Prinoen too Rocawitia writet aa foUom in bv 
Aviobiography (p. 46): "His fame waa at ita aeoitb. H« aeemed b> me 
Mit«dQuviaji, with hia long dyed curls and his old-faahioned dreoa , . . 
with loDg coats Rsching to the ankles, kuefr-breecbes, and long roltu^ 
waifltooata. Also, he appeared always with a young lady who adored him, 
and who was followed by a man Krrant carrying a harp. She sat at hia 
feet and iqipeared as be did in the oostume of 1830, with long flowing 
curls called ilne^auea. ... In Kidety, however, people ran after bim 
tremeodoualy, and spoilt him in every possible way. He read aloud from 
bis own works, and, in eepecially poeUc paasagee, hia'Alice' acoompanied 
him with arpeggioa on the harp." 
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lying failure to discriminate between the odd and the 
original has persisted and has worked out into even 
eztremer consequences. One niay note, as I have said, 
even in the early figures in the movement a tendency 
to play to the gallery, a something that suggests the 
approach of the era of the lime-light and the big head- 
line. Rousseau himself has been called the father of 
yellow journalists. There is an imbroken development 
from the early exponents of original genius down to 
cubists, futurists and post-impressionists and the corres- 
ponding schools in literatmre. The partisans of expression 
as opposed to form in the eighteenth century led to the 
fanatics of expression in the nineteenth and these have 
led to the maniacs of expression of the twentieth. The 
extremists in painting have got so far beyond Cezanne, 
who was regarded not long ago as one of the wildest of 
innovators, that C6zanne is, we are told, ''in a fair way 
to achieve the unhappy fate of becoming a classic.'' Poe 
was fond of quoting a sajdng of Bacon's that ''there is 
no excellent beauty that hath not some strangeness in 
the proportion." Tliis saying became known in France 
through Baudelaire's rendering of Poe and was often 
ascribed to Poe himself. It was taken to mean that the 
stranger one became the nearer one was getting to perfect 
beauty. And if we grant this view of beauty we must 
admit that some of the decadents succeeded in becoming 
very beautiful indeed. But the more the element of pro- , 
portion in beauty is sacrificed to strangeness the more ■ 
the result will seem to the normal man to be, not beauty 
at all, but rather an esoteric cult of ugliness. The roman- 
tic genius therefore denounces the normal man as a 
Philistine and at the same time, since he cannot please i 
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him, seeks at least to shock him and so ct^ture his 
attention by the very violence of eccentricity. 

The saying I have quoted from Bacon is perii^iB an 
early example of the inner alliance between things that 
superficially often seem remote — the scientific spirit 
and the spirit of romance. Scientific discovery has ^ven 
a tremoidous stimulus to wonder and curiosity, has ai- 
couraged a purely exploratory attitude towards life and 
nused an overwhdn^ng prepossession in favor of the 
new as compared with the old. Baconian and Rousseau- 
' ist evidently come together by thdr primary emplui«ia 
on novelty. The movement towards a more and more 
eccentric conception of art and literature has been closely 
allied in practice with the doctrine of prt^ress — and 
that from the very dawn of the so-called Quarrel oi 
Ancients and Modems. It is scarcely possible to exagger- 
ate the havoc that has been wroiight by the transfer of 
the belief that the latest thing is the best — a belief that 
is approximately true of automobiles — from the material 
order to an entirety different realm. > The very heart of 
the classical message, one cannot repeat too often, is that 
one should aim first of all not to be original, but to be 
htmian, and that to be human one needs to look up to a 
r jound model and imitate it. Th£^ imposition of form and 
p roportion upon one's expansive impuEra wEuch results 
f rom this p rocess of imitation is, m the true swise of that 
much abused word, culture. Uenuine culture's difficult 
an3 disciplinary. The mediation that it invoIve8l5el*een 
■ ftgniim ftle tt ng c fa tag' o f funn fr ,^d Bm ri ^"^ TW]iiir«w 
iEe utm ost contention of spirit. We have here a clue to 
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die boundless success of the Rousseauistic doctrine of 
spontaneity, of the assertion that genius resides in the 
r^on of Uie primitive and unconscious and is hindered 
rather than helped by culture. It is easier to be a genius 
on Rousseauistic lines than to be a man on the terms 
imposed by the classicist. There is a fatal facility about 
creation when its quaUty is not tested by some stand- 
ard set above the creator's temperament; and the same 
fatal facility appears in criticism when the critic does 
not test creation by some standard set above both his 
own temperament and that of the creator. The romantic 
critic as a matter of fact confines his ambition to receiving 
80 keen an impression from genius, conceived as some- 
thing piurely temperamental, that when this creative 
expression b passed through his temperament it will issue 
forth as a fresh expression. Taste, he holds, will thus 
tend to become one with genius, and criticism, instead 
of being cold and negative like that of the neo-classicist, 
will itself grow creative.^ But the critic who does not 
get beyond this stage will have gusto, zest, relish, what 
you ^nll, he will not have taste. For taste involves a 
difficult mediation between the elemSnt of uniqu^€S3Sin 

tirat'TTfKicH is representa- 




tive and human. Once eliminate this human standard 
£Ea€li9 set abqve^e temperament of the creator and 
make of the critic in turn a mere pander to ''genius'' 
and it is hard to see what measure of a man's excellence 
is left save his intoxication with himself; and this meas- 
ure would scarcely seem to be trustworthy. ''Every ass 
that's romantic," says Wolseley in his Preface to " Valen- 
tinian" (1686) "beUeves he's inspired." 

^ See CnaUpe Criticimi by J. E. Spingam, and my article on Oeniua and 
TatU, remwing this book, in the NoHan (New York), 7 Feb., 1918. 
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An important aspect of the romantie thecxy ol genhu 
' renuuns to be connderad. This theory is closely associated 
. in its rise and growth with the theory of the master 
Jaculty or ruling passion. A man can do that iar which 
The has a genius without effort, whereas no amount of 
effort can avail to pve a man that ior iriiich he has no 
[native aptitude.' Buff on affirmed in opposition to this 
view that genius is only a capad^ for taking pains (v, aa 
an American recently put it, is ten per cent inqnration 
and ninety per cent perspiration. This notion oi genius 
not only risks running counter to the observed facts as 
to the importance of the native gift but it does not t»ing 
out as cleaiiy as it might the real point at inue. Even 
though genius were shown to be ninety per cent insi»i»* 
tion a man should still, the classicist would insist, fix his 
attention on the fraction that is within his power. Thus 
Boileau says in substance at the outset of hia "Art of 
Poetry" that a poet needs to be bom imder a prointious 
star. Genius is indiapensable, and not merely genius in 
general but genius for the special kind of poetry in which 
he is to excel. Yet granting all this, he says to the poeti- 
cal aspirant, bestir yourself ! The n^ratery of grace will 
always be recognized in any view of life that gets at all 
beneath the surface. Yet it is still the better part to turn 
to the feasibility of works. The view of genius as merdy 
a temperamental overflow is as a matter of fact only a 
caricature of the doctrine of grace. It suits the spiritual 
> One ihould note ben u ehmriwre pamt« of conUct between scientiOo 
and emotioDAl natmlisn. Tkke, for ex&mple, the educatknul theory tfakt 
bM led to the eettiog up of the elective syatem. The gtaenl hunuut diaci- 
pline embodied in the fijced nirriculum is to be disrarded in order that the 
individual may be free to work along thq tinea of his bent or " KeniuB." 
In & BOmewhst aimilar way scientific naturalism encourages the individual 
to Boch&ce the geoenl human diididine to a specialty. 
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indolence of the creator who seeks to evade the more 
difficult half of his problem — which is not merely to 
create but to himianize his creation. Hawthorne, for 
example, is according to Mr. Brownell, too prone (except 
in the '^ Scarlet Letter '0 to get away from the clear sun- 
li^t of normal human experience into a region of some- 
wbst crepuscular symbolism, and this is because he 
jrielded too complacently and fatalistically to what he 
conceived to be his genius. The theory of genius is pep- 
hape the chief inheritance of the New England tran- 
scendentalists from romanticism. Hawthorne was more 
on his guard against the extreme implications of the 
theory than most other members of this group. It remains 
to be seen how much the exaltation of genius and depre- 
dation of culture that marks one whole side of Emerson 
will in the long run tell against his reputation. The lesser 
New England men showed a rare incapacity to distin- 
guish between originality and mere freakishness either 
in themselves or in others. 

It 18 fair to say that in lieu of the discipline of culture / 
the romantic genius has often insisted on the discipline of / 
technique; and this has been especially true in a coimtry/ 
like France with its persistent tradition of careful work- 
manship. Gautier, for example, would have one's '^ float- 
ing dr^un sealed '' ^ in the hardest and most resisting 
material, that can only be mastered by the perfect crafts- 
man; and he himself, falling into a confusion of the arts, 
tries to display such a craftsmanship by painting and 
carving with words. Flaubert, again, refines upon the 
technique of writing to a point where it becomes not 
merely a discipline but a torture. But if a man is to be 

^ See his poem UArt in Emavx et CcanSes. 
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a romaatic g^us in the fullest sense he must, it should 
seem, repudiate even the discipline of technique as well 
as the discipline oi culture in favor of an artless spon- 
taneity. Fcv after all the genius is only the man who 
retains the virtues of the child, and technical proficiency 
is scarcely to be numbered among these virtues. Ilie 
German romanticiBts already prefer the early Italian 
painters because of their naivete and divine awkward- 
ness to the later artists who had a more conscious mastety 
of their materiaL The whole EYe-R^haelite movement 
is therefore only one aspect of Rousseau's return to na- 
ture. To lat^ primitivists the early Italians themselves 
seem far too deliberate. Th^ would recover the spoa- 
taneity displayed in the TP Hri"" g w on Alaskan totem 
poles or in the scratchings of the caveman on the flint. 
A prerequisite to pure genius, if we are to judge by 
their own productions, is an inability to dfaw. The fu- 
turists in their endeavor to convey symbolically their 
own "soul" or "viaon" — a vision be it noted of pure 
flux and motion — deny the very conditions of time and 
space that determine the special technique of painting; 
and inasmuch aa to express one's "soul" means ior these 
modems, as it did for the "genius" of the eifi^teenth 
century, to express the ineffable difference between 
them^vee and othoB, the syrobolizii^ of this soul to 
whicn they have sacrificed both culture and technique 
remains a dark mystery. 
/ An eccentricity so extreme aa to be almost or quite 
indistinguishable from madness is then the final outcome 
of the revolt of the original genius from the regularity of 
the eighteenth century. The eighteenth centiiry had, 
one must confess, become too much like the Happy 
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Valley from which Rasselas, Prince of Abyssinia, sought 
an egress. It was fair to the eye and satisfied all man's 
ordiDary needs, but it seemed at the same time to hem 
him in oppressively, and limit unduly his horizons. 
For the modem man, as for the prince in Johnson's 
tale, a r^ular roimd of assured feUcities has counted for 
nought as compared with the passion for the open ; though 
now that he has tasted strange adventures, the modern 
man will scarcely decide at the end, like the prince, 
to "return to Abyssinia." I have already spoken of the 
rationalistic and pseudo-classic elements in the eight- 
eenth century that the romantic rebels found so intoler- 
able. It is impossible to follow " reason," they said in sub- 
stance, and also to slake one's thirst for the "infinite"; 
it is impossible to conform and imitate and at the same i 
time to be free and original and spontaneous. Above all , 
it is impossible to submit to the yoke of either reason 
or imitation and at the same time to be imaginative. This 
laist assertion will always be the main point at issue in 
any genuine debate between classicist and romanticist. 
The supreme thing in life, the romanticist declares, is / 
the creative imagination, and it can be restored to its J 
rights only by repudiating imitation. The imagination is j 
supreme the classicist grants but adds that to imitate I 
rightly is to make the highest use of the imagination. I 
To understand all that is implied in this central divCT- 1 
gence between classicist and romanticist we shall need 
to study in more detail the kind of imaginative activity 
that has been encouraged in the whole movement ex- 
tending from the rise of the original genius in the eight-/ 
eentb century to the present day. 
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CHAPTER in 

BOMAmnc mAQIHATION 

I HAVS already spoken of Qi& contrast eetabliahed by the 
theorists of ori^nal genius m the df^teenth oentiuy 

/ between the different types of imagination — eepedaUy 
between the literary and the scientific """g*"***"" Ao 
cOPdiBp-ttriEeae theorists, it will be remembered, the 

J scientific ima^nation should be strictly JubacdiDated-io 
judgmen£,'wheteas the Uteraiy iTn*gin*ri<\n, freed from 
the shackles of imitation, should be at liberty to wander 
wild in its own empire orchliuaasi'or, &t aO evmia, 
should be far leas sharply checked by judgment. It is 
easy to fellow ttw extenaon of these English views ai 
gemuB and ima^^naticm into the France of Rousseau and 
IHderot, and then the elaboration of these same views, 
under the combined influence of both France and Eng* 
land, in Germany. I have tried to show that Kant, 
eepecially inhis "Critique of Judgmeat," and flchiller 
m his ".Esthetic Letters" (1796) prepare the way for 
> (he conception of the creative ima^nation that ia at the 
veiy heart of the romantic movement. {According to this 
ranantjc conception, as we have seen, the imagination is 
to be free, not merely from outer formalistic constraint, 
but from all constraint whatever. This rartremc romantic 
emancipation of the imagliiation was accompamed by an 
equally extreme emoDcipation of the emotions. Both kinds 
of emancipation are, as I have tried to show, a recoil 
partly from neo-classical judgment — a type cd judgment 
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which seemed to oppress all that is creative and spon- 
taneous in man under a weight of outer convention; 
partly, from the reason of the Enliglitenment, a tyjie 
of reason that was so logical and abstract that it seemed 
to mechanize the human spirit, and to be a denial of all 
that is immediate and intuitive^The neo-claeeical judg- 
ment, .Vith-its tMKJiiP iinfripnHlinpftq tO the imit ginnt.inn^ 

18 itself a recpil^ let us remember, frojiLthe imaginative 
extravagance of the "metaphysicals," the intellectual ro- 
manticists of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
and also, if we take a sufficiently wide view, from the 
Quixotic type of romanticism, the romanticism of action, 
that we associate with the Middle Ages. 

Now not only are men governed by their imaginations 
(die imagination, as Pascal says, disposes of everything), 
but the type of imagination by which most men are 
governed may be defined in the widest sense of the word 
as romantic. Nearly every man cherishes his dream, his 
conceit of himself as he would Uke to be, a sort of "ideal" 
projection of his own desires, in comparison with which 
his actual life seems a hard and cramping routine. 
"Man- must concave-himfidt whflt_h§_ia jiot," aa.Dr. 
Johnson says, "for who is pleased withwhat he is?" 
The ample habitation that a man rears for his fictitious 
or "ideal" self often has some sUght foimdation in fact, 
but the higher he rears it the more insecure it becomes, 
until finally, Uke Perrette in the fable, he brings the whole 
stnictmre down about his ears by the very gesture of his 
dream. "We all of us," La Fontaine concludes in perhaps 
the most delightful account of the romantic imagination 
in hterature, "wise as well as foolish, indulge in day- 
dreams. There is_ nothing sweeter^ .A^flattfiiiwt-^bisipa 
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c^TJee away our, gpiritB^ All the wealth in the world is 
ourspali honors and all women/' ^ etc. When Johnson 
^ d escants on the *^^ Pt p^^itf T pi^Yfi^^ n ffl o f ^^i^ty^fttiiTTPj"* 
^and ¥mrns j^J^stick .to..'^s^^ isdiat he 

meags js the dangerous prevaLence. of daysdreaming. 
The retreat of Qie Rousseauist into some ''land of chime- 
ras" or tower of ivory assumes forms almost incredibly 
complex and subtle, but at bottom the ivory tower is only 
y one form of man's ineradicable lon^ng to esci^ from 
the oppression of the actual into some land of heart's 
desire, some golden age of fancy. As a matter of fact, 
Rousseau's imaginative activity often approaches very 
closely to the delights of dayrdreaming as described by 
La Fontaine. He was never more imaginative, he tells us, 
than when on a walking-trip — especially when the trip 
had^no definite goal, or at least when he could take his 
time in reaching it. The Wanderlust of body and spirit 
could then be satisfied together. Actual vagabondage 
seemed to be an aid to the imagination in its escape from 
verisimilitude. One should note especially Rousseau's 
account of his early wandering from Lyons to Paris and 

^ Quel esprit ne bat la campagne? 
Qui ne fait chateaux en Espagne? 
Picrochole, Pyrrhus, la laiti^, enfin toos; 

Autant les sages que les fous 
Chacun songe en veillant; il n'est rien de plus douz. 
> Une flatteuse erreur emporte alofs nos toes; 

Tout le bien du monde est k nous, 

Tous les bonneun, toutes les f emmes. 
Quand je suis seul, je fais au plus brave un dfifi, 
Je m'dcarte, je vais d6trdner le sophi; 

On m'^t loi, mon peuple m'aime; 
Les diadftmes vont sur ma t^te pleuvant: 
Quelque accident fait-il que je rentre en moi-mdme, 

Je suis gros Jean comme devant. 
* Baaadiu, ch. zliv. 
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the airy structures that he raised on his anticipations 
what he might find there. Inasmuch as he was to be 
attached at Paris to the Swiss Colonel Godard, he aheady 
traced for himself in fancy, in spite of his short-sighted- 
ness, a career of military glory. "I had read that Marshal 
Schomberg was short-sighted, why should n't Marshal 
Rousseau be so too?" In the meanwhile, touched by the 
sight of the groves and brooks, " I felt in the midst of my 
glory that my heart was not made for so much turmoil, 
and soon without knowing how, I found myself onco 
more among my beloved pastorals, renouncii^ forever 
the toils of Mars." 

Thus alongside the real world and in more or less sharp 
opposition to it, Rousseau builds up a fictitious world, 
tJiat^ays des chimh-es, which is alone, as he tells us, 
worthy of habitation. To study his imaginative activity 
is aimply to study the new forms that he gives to what 
I have called man's ineradicable bnging for some Ar- 
cadia, some land of heart's desire. Goethe compares the 
illusions that man nourishes in his breast to the popu- 
lation of statues in ancient Rome which were almost as 
numerous as the population of Uving men. The important 
thing from the point of view of sanity is that a man 
should not blur the boundaries between the two popu- 
lations, that he should not cease to discriminate between 
his fact and his fiction. If he confuses what he dreams him- 
self to be with what he actually is, he has already entered 
upon the pathway of madness. It was, for example, nat- 
ural for a yo uth like Rousseau who was at once roma ntic 
and musical, to dream that he was a great com poser; but 
actually to set up as a_great_coniposer and to give the 
^ mcert aTT^U 3aaBe.__§h.Q3re an_jmgimflgaes8 to dis- 
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criminate betweeo his fiditaous and hia real world that 
U plainly pathologioal. If not already a megalomaniac, 
he waa even then on the way to megalomania. 
To wander throu^ the world as though it w oe an 
w Arcadu'br enchanted vision coi^ved for ooa's e^wclal' 
beneftt Is an attitudeoj childhood — especiaDy of imagi- 
nati ye chil<fc fl!od. "Wherever children are," lays Novalis, 
" th we is the gtdden age." M the child growa and maturea 
' there is a more or lees painful prooess of adjustment 
' between hia "vision" and the particular reality in which 
he is placed. A little sense gets knocked into his head, 
and often, it must be confessed, a good deal of the imagi- 
nation gets knocked out. As Wordsworth complains, the 
vision fades into the light of common day. The striking 
&ct about Rousseau is that, far more than Wordsworth, 
he held ia^Xaimvmon. He refused to adjust ii to-aji. 
unpalauble reality. During the v&y years when the 
(Hdinary youth is forced to subordinate hia luxurious 
jmnginingH to Bome definite discipline he fell undo* the 
infiuenoe of Ma^p""* de Warons who nnonuragwd rat^fir 
than thwarted his Arcadian bent. lAter, when almost 
incurably confirmed in his penchant for reveiy, he came 
into contact with the refined society of Paris, an environ- 
ment requiring so difficult an adjustment that do one we 
are told could accomplish the feat unless he had been dis- 
ciplined into the appropriate habits from the age of six. 
He is indeed the supreme example of the unadjusted 
man, of the original genius whose imagiiiation has never 
Buffered either inner or outer constraint, who is more of 
an Arcadian dreamer at sixty perhaps than he was at 
sixteen. He writes to the Bailli de Alirabeau (31 Jan- 
uary. 1761): 
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^^^ "The fatigue of thinking becomes every day more pdnful to me. 
^^V.I love to dream, but freely, allowiug my mind to wander without 
^^B«iislaving myself to any subject. , . . This idle and contemplative 
^^Blife which you do not approve and which I do not excuse, becomes to 
^^Kne daily more delicious; to wander alone endlessly and coasefessly 
^^Kamong the trees and rocks about my dwelling, to muse or rather to 
^^Bbe as irresponsible as I please, and as you gay, to go wool-gathering; 
^H . . . finally to ^ve myself up unconstrainedly to my fantaisies which, 
^H tfaaiikheaven,areallwithtQmypower: that, sir, is for me the supreme 
^^ enjoyment, than which I can imagine notliing superior in this world 
for a man at my age and in my coDditioa." 

Rousseau, then, owes his significance not only -to the 
fact that he was supremely imaginative in an age that 
was disposed to deny the supremacy of the imagination, 
but to the fact that he was imaginative in a particular 
way. A great multitude since his time must be reckoned 
among his followers, not because they have held certain 
ideas but because they have exhibited a similar quahty 
of imagination. In seeking to define this quality of imagi- 
nation we are therefore at the very heart of our subject. 
It is clear from what has already been said that Rous- 
seau's imagination was in a general way Arcadian, and ' 
this, if not the highest, is perhaps the most prevalent 
type of imagination. In surveying the literature of the 
world one is struck not only by the universaUty of the 
pastoral or idyUic element, but by the number of forms 
it has assumed — forms ranging from the extreme of 
artificiahty and conventionahsm to the purest poetry. 
The very society against the artificiality of which Rous- 
seau's whole work is a protest is itself in no small degree 
a pastoral creation. Various elements indeed entered into 
^^ the life of the drawing-room as it came to be conceived 
^ft towards the beginning of the seventeenth century. Tlie 
^M Marquise de Rambouillet and others who set out at this 
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time to live in the grand m&nner were in so far goYemed 
either by genuine or by artificial decorum. But at the same 
time that the creators of le grand monde were aiming to 
be more "decent" than the men and women of the six- 
teenth century, they were patterning themaelvee upon the 
shepherds and shepherdeeses of D'Urf^'s interminable 
pastoral "I'ABtr^." They were seddng to create a sort 
of enchanted worid from which the harsh cares of (Htli- 
nary life were banished and where they might be free, 
like tfue Arcadians, to discourse of love. This discomw of 
\ love was associated with what I have defined as intei* 
toctual romanticism. In spite of the attacks by the expo- 
nents of htmaanistic good sense (Moli^, Boileau, etc.) 
on this drawing-room affectation, it Ungered on and still 
led in the eighteenth century, as Rousseau con^jlained, 
to "inconceivable refinements." ' At the same time we 
shoiUd recollect that there is a secret bond between all 
forms of Arcadian dreaming. Not only was Rousseau 
fascinated, like^ the eaiiy pr^deux and pr&sMvaa, by 
D'Urf^'s pastoral, but he himself appealed by hia r»- 
newal of the main pastoral theme of love to the descend- 
ants of these former Arcadians in the polite society of his 
time. The love of Rousseau is associated not like that 
of the pricieux, with the intellect, but withJhe^^Qtfe. 
tions, and bo he substitutes f or a " wire-drawn and super- 
subtilized gallantry," the ground-swell of elemental 
passion.* Moreover, the definitely primitivistic coloring 
that he gave to his imaginative renewal of the pastoral 
dream appealed to an age that was reaching the last stages 
of over-refinement. Pn^j^jjdaiais, Bt rictly speaking, 

> Nowdh HAHt. PL n, Lettre xvn. 

* RoAtutd hM hit off thi« change in tbs Bcloooy Sohm of hi> Ctm»o 
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nothing new in the world. It always tends to appear in 
periods of complex civilization. TbL^ch£^a&i2tlh& simple 
life and of a return to nature were celebrated eq)ecially 
during the Alexandrian period of Greek lit^fature for the 
special delectation no doubt of the most sophisticated 
members of this very sophisticated society, "Nothing," 
as Dr. Santayana says, "is farther from the common ^' 
people than the corrupt desire to be primitive." Prim- 
itivistic dreaming was also popular in ancient Rome at 
its most artificial moment. The great ancients, however, 
though enjoying the poetry of the primitivistic dream, 
were not the dupes of this dream. Horace, for example, 
lived at the most artificial moment of Rome when prun- 
itivistic dreaming was popular as it had been at Alex* 
andria. He descants on the joys of the simple life in a well* 
known ode. One should not therefore hail him, like 
Schiller, as the foimder of the sentimental school "of 
which he has remained the unsiupassed model." ^ For 
the person who plans to retiun to nature in Horace's 
poon is the old usurer Alfius, who changes his mind at 
the last moment and puts out his mortgages again. In 
short, the final attitude of the urbane Horace towards 
the primitivistic dream — it could hardly be otherwise — 
is ironical. 

Rousseau seems destined to remain the supreme ex- . 
ample, at least in the Occident, of^ttfijaaa- wfer trices ^^ 
the pri mitiv istic dream seriously, who attempts-ta..set 
up pdinitudsin as^a^l^ and even as-a- reli^n. 

Rousseau's accoimt of his sudden illimiination on the 
road from, Paris to Vincennes is famous: the scales, he 
tells us, fell from his eyes even as they had from the eyes 

. ^ Essay on iSimpIe and iSentMitentoZ Fo^^. 
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of Paul on the road to Damascus, and he saw how; man 
h ad fallen fr(m _t***' Mi'qty .ot his primitiye e^tfttcj how 
the Uiaaf ul i^OTance in whioh he had Uired at^ane witib 
himsdf and harmleas to his f dlows had been broken by 
the rise of intellectual self-consciousnesB and the result- 
ing progress in the sciences and arts. Modem students of 
Rousseau have, under the influence of James, taken thk 
experience rat the road to Vincemtes to be an authentic 
case of conversion,' but this is merely one instance of 
our modem tendency to confound the subrational with 
the superrational. What one finds in this allied con- 
version when one looks into it, is a sort of "subliminal 
ut^ush" of the Arcadian memoiiee of his youth, espe- 
cially of his life at Annecy and Lee Charmettes, and at 
the same time the contrast between tiieee Arcadian 
memories and the hateful constnunts he had suffo^d 
at Paris in his attempts to adjust himself to an uncon- 
genial environment. 

We can trace even more clearly perhaps the process 
by which the Arcadian dreamer comee to set up as a seer, 
in Rousseau's relation of the circumstances under which 
he came to compose his "Discourse on the Origins of 
Inequality." He goes off on a sort of picnic with Th6rdse 
into the forest of St. Germain and ^vee himself up to 
imagining the state of primitive man. "Pltmged in the 
forest," he says, " I sought and found there the image of 
primitive times of which I proudly drew the history; 
I swooped down on the little falsehoods of men; I ven- 
tured to lay bare their nature, to follow the prc^p^ss of 
time and of circumstances which have disfigured it, and 

> The life of RouBBeau by Gahard Gna a writtco bom thi> point of 
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comparing artificial man (I'homme de I'komme) with 
natural man, to show in hia allied improvement the true 
Bource of his miseries. My soul, exalted by these sublime 
contemplations, rose into the presence of the Divinity. 
Seeing from this vantage point that the bUnd pathway 
of prejudices followed by my fellows was also that of their 
errors, misfortunes and crimes, I cried out to thera in a 
feeble voice that they could not hear: Madmen, who are 
alwayB complaining of nature, know that all your evils 
come from yourselves alone." 

The golden age for which the human heart has an 
ineradicable longing is here presented not as poetical, 
which it certainly is, but as a "state of nature" from 
which man has actually fallen. The more or less ionoceiit 
Arcadian dreamer is being transformed into the danger- 
ous Utopist. He puts the blame of the conflict and divi- 
sion of which he is conscious in himself upon the social 
conventions that set bounds to his temperament and 
impulses; once get rid of these purely artificial restric- 
tions and he feels that he will again be at one with himself 
and "nature." With such a vision of nature as this it is 
not surprising that every constraint is unendurable to 
Rousseau, that he likes, as Berhoz was to say of himself 
later, to " make all barriers crack." He is ready to shatter 
all the forms of civilized life in favor of something that 
never existed, of a state of nature that is only the pro- 
jection o^his own temperament SJid its dominant desires 
upon the void. His programme amounts in practice to 
the indulgence of infinite indeterminate desire, to an end- 
less and aimless vagabondage of the emotions with the 
imagination as their free accomplice. 

Tiaa lon^g of the highly sophisticated person to get 
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back to the primitive and naive and unconadous, or 
what amounts to the same ttung, to shake off the tranH 
mels of tradition and reason in favor of free and paasion- 
ate self-expression, underlies, as I have pointed out, the 
conception of original genius which itself undo-lies the 
whole modera movement. A book re0ecting Uie {uimitiv- 
istic trend of the eighteenth century, and at the same time 
pointing the way, as we shall see presently, to the w<aking 
out of the fundamental primitivistic contrast between the 
natural and the artificial in the romanticism of the early 
nineteenth century, is Schiller's "Essay on Sinq>le and 
Sentimental Poetry." The poetry that does not " look be- 
fore or after," that is free from self-questioning and sdf* 
consciousness, and has a child-Uke spontaneity, Schiller 
calls edmple or naive. The poet, on the other hand, who is 
conscious of his fall from nature and who, from the midst 
of his sophistication, longs to be back once more at his 
mother's bosom, is sentimental. Homer and his heroes, 
for example, are naive; Werther, who yearns in^^jlraw- 
ing-room for the Homeric simplicity, is Bentimental. The 
longing of the modem man for nature, .says Schiller, 
is that of the sick man for health. It is bard to see in 
Schiller's "nature" anything more than a development 
of Rousseau's primitivistic Arcadia. To be sure, ScIuUtf 
warns us that, in order to recover the childlike and 
primitive virtues still visible in the man of genius, we 
must not renounce culture. We must not seek to revert 
lazily to an Arcadia, but must struggle forward to an 
Elysium. Unfortunately Schiller's Elyuum has a strange 
likeness to Rousseau's Arcadia; and that is because 
Schiller's own conception of life is, in the last analyas, 
overwhelmingly sentimental. His most Elysian coooeiH 
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tion. that of a purely sesthetic Greece, a wonderland of 
unalloyed beauty, is also a bit of Arcadian sentimental- 
izing. Inasmuch as Rousseau's state of nature never 
existed outside of dreamland, the Greek who is simple 
or naive in this sense is likewise a myth. He has no real 
counterpart either in the Homeric age or any other age 
of Greece, It is hard to say which is more absurd, 
make the Greeks naive, or to turn Horace into a senti- 
mentalist. One should note how this romantic perversion 
of the Greeks for which Schiller is largely responsible 
is related to his general view of the imagination. We 
have seen that in the "jEathetic Letters" he main- 
tains that if the imagination is to conceive the. ideal it J 
must be free; and that to be free it must be emancipated 
from~purpoBe and engage in a sort of play. If the imagi- 
nation has to subordinate itself to a real object it ceases 
in 90 far to be free, Hence the more ideal the imagination ' 
the faiiher it gets away from a real object. By his theory 
of the imagination, Schiller thus encourages that opposi- 
tion between the ideal and the real which figures so 
lai^ely in romantic psychology. A man may consent to ' 
adjust a mere dream to the requirements of the real, 
but when his dream is promoted to the dignity of an ideal 
it is plain that he will be less ready to make the sacrifice. 
Schiller's Greece is very ideal in the sense I have just 
defined. It hovers before the imagination as a sort of 
Golden Age of pure beauty, a land of chimeras that is 
alone worthy of the sesthete's habitation. As an extreme 
type of the ronmntic Hellenist, one may take Holderlin, 
who was a disciple at once of Schiller and of Rousseau. 
He begins by urging emancipation from every form of 
outer and traditional control in the name of spontaneity. 
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" Boldly fo^et," he cries in the very accents of Rousseau, 
"whftt yny havw jphfritji^i and won — allJawB End cus- 
toms — and like new-born babes lift up your ey^es to 
godlike nature." HOldgi in has been called a "H ellenii- 
ing Werther," and Werther, one should reooUect, isoiily 
a German Saint-Preux, who is in turn* accozding to Rous- 
seau's own avowal, only an idealised image of Rousseau. 
The nature that Hdlderiin worships and which is, Tike~" 
tiie nature of Rousseau, only an Arcadian intoxication 
of the ima^nation, he associates with a Greece which is, 
like the Greece of Schiller, a dreamland of pure beauty. 
He longs to escape into this dreamland from an ac- 
tual worid that seems to him intolerably artifidaL The 
, contrast between his "ideal" Greece and reality is so 
acute as to make all attempt at adjustment out of the 
question. As a result of this maladjustment his whole 
being finally gave way and be lingered on for many years 
in madness. 

The acutenees of the opposition between the ideal and 
thejeal. in Hfilderlin recalls Shelley, who was also a 
romantic Hellenist, and at the same time perhaps the 
most purely Rousseaiustic of thp l^ngl'< ) h mt pftnti^^ p ^ytj* 
But Shelley was also a political dreamer, and here one 
should note two distinct phases in his dream: a first 
phase that is filled with the hope of transforming the 
veal world into an Arcadia * through revolutionary re- 
form; and then a phase of ele^^ disilluaon when the 
gap between reality and his ideal refuses to be bridged.* 

* The world's great age begins anew. 
The golden yt^n return, etc. 

Hdia*. w. 1060 ff. 
■ For to eroelknt Analysis of Bb^ey's idealiam see Leslie Stepbcn't 
Ccdwim and SktUey ia his Horn te a Libnry. 
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Something of the same radiant political hope and the 
san ^ difiilliision is fomid in W offfe w^li rth. In the first 
flush of his revolutionary enthusiasm, France seemed 
to him to be '^standing on the top of golden hours" and 
pointing the way to a new bu:£h of hunstan nature: 

BlisB was it in that dawn to be alive, 
But to be young was very heaven! times, 
In which the meagre stale forbidding ways 
Of custom, law and statute, took at once 
The attraction of a country in romancel 

When it became evident that the actual world and 
Utopia did not coincide after all, when the hard se- 
quences of cause and effect that bind the present inexor- 
ably to the past refused to yield to the creations of the 
romantic imagination, what ensued in Wordsworth was 
not so much an awakening to true wisdom as a trans- 
formation of the pastoral dream. The English Lake Coun- 
try became for him in some measiu^ as it was later to 
be for Ruskin, the ivory tower into which he retreated 
from the oppression of the real. He still continued to see, 
if not the general order of society, at least the denizens 
ci his chosen retreat through the Arcadian mist, and 
contrasted their pastoral felicity with the misery of men 
'^banricadoed in the walls of cities." I do not mean to 
disparage the poetry of humble life or to deny that many 
passages may be cited from Wordsworth that justify his 
reputation as an inspired teacher: I wish merely to point 
out here and elsewhere what is specifically romantic in 
the quality of his imagination. 

After all it is to Rousseau himself even more than to 
his German or English followers that one needs to tmn 
for the best examples of the all-pervasive conflict, be? 
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t ween the iHa ^ and tha iu^tii*1. The peychdiogs. of thm 
conflict ia revved with specifd^cleaniesB in tiie four let- 
ters thatlie wrote to M. de M^eehei^, and into which 
he has perhaps put more of himself than into any other 
umilar amount of his writing. His natural indolence and 
impatience at the obligations and constraints of life ynsre, 
he avows to M. de Malesherbes, increased by his early 
reading. At the age of eight he already knew Plutarch by 
heart and had read "all novels" and shed tears over 
them, he adds "by the pailful." Hence was formed his 

' "heroic and romantic taste" which filled him with 
averslQa lor everything that did not resemble his dreams. 
He had hoped at first to find the equival^if of these 
dreams among actual men, but after ptunful disillusions 
he had come to look with disdain on his age and his . 
contemporaries. "I withdrew more and-aawe from hu^ 

' man society and created for myself a aociety Jn^ jny 
imftgina tinn, a Society that charmed me all the more in 
that I could cultivate it without peril or efrort_^a{Lthat.. 
it was always at my call and such as I required it." He 
associated this dream society with the forms of outer 
nature. The long walks in particular that he took during 
his stay at the Hermiti^ woe, he tells us, filled with a 
"continual delirium" of this kind. "I peopled nature 
with beings according to my heart. ... I created for 
myself a golden age to suit my fancy." It is not unusual 
for a man thus to console himself for his poverty in the 
real relations of life by accumulating a huge hoard of 
fairy gold. Where, the Rousseauiat goes beyond the or- 
dinary dreamer is in his proneness to regard his retire- 
ment into some land of chimeras as a proof of hisjiobility 
and distinction. Poetry and life he feels are ineconcilfe 
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biy opposed tn earh otlicr. and he for hia part is on the 
si3e of poetry miA i\ir "iilrul." ('Hirlln' ^ymbuti2ecl the 
hopelessness of ilii.- funllici in tiie ^uiriilt' of tlie young 
W-Mtber. 3ut thuugli WerLher iiit;d, Uis creator contin- 
ueito live, and more perhaps than any other figure in 
the whole Rousseauistic movement perceived the peril 
of this conception of poetry and the ideal. He saw phaa- 
tasts all al5but liim who refused to be reconciled to the 
gap between the infinitude of their longing and the plati- 
tude of their actual lot. Perhaps no country and time 
ever produced more such phantasts than Germany of 
the Storm and Stress and romantic periods — partly no 
doubt because it did not offer any proper outlet for the 
activity of generous youths. Goethe himseK had been a 
phantast, and so it was natural in works like his ' ' Tasso " 
that he should show himself specially preoccupied with 
the problem of the poet and his adjustment to life. About 
the time that he wrote this play, he was, as he tells us, 
very much taken up with thoughts of "Rousseau and his 
hypochondriac misery." Rousseau for hia part felt a 
kinship between himself and Tasso, and Goethe's Tasso 
certainly reminds us very strongly of Rousseau. Carried 
away by his Arcadian imaginings, Tasso violates the de- 
1 that separates him from the princess with whom 
^ has fallen in love. As a result of the rebuffs that fol- 
his dream changes into a nightmare, until he 
finally falls like Rousseau into wild and random sus- 
picion and looks on himself as the victim of a conspiracy. 
In opposition to Tasso is the figure of Antonio, the man 
of the world, whose imagination does not run away with 
his sense of fact, and who is therefore equal to the "de- 
mands of the day." The final reconciliation between Tasso 
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and Antonio, if not very convincing dmmatically, sym- 
bolizes at least whal Goethe achieved in some measure 
in hifl own life. There were moments, he declares, when 
he mi^t properly look upon himself as mad, like Rous- 
BeaiL He escaped from this world of morbid brooding, 
this giddy downward gazing into the bottomless pit ot 
tiie romantic heart against which he uttos a warning 
in Tasso, by his activity at the court of Weimar, by 
classical culture, by scientific research. Goethe caniea 
the same problem of reconciling the ideal to Hie real a 
stage further in his "WilhelmMeister." The mote or lees 
irreeponsible and Bohemian youth that we see at the 
beginning leanis by renunciation and 8elf-4imitation to 
fit into a life of wholesome activity. n»pf^^ onw that fKa . 
remedy lox romEOltic diaamiag is work, tbouj^ he is 
open to icrave criticism, as I shall try to show elsewhere, 
for his unduly naturalialic conception of work. But the 
romanticists as a rule did not wish work in_.ajiy sense 
and so, attracted as Uiey were by the free, actiatio life 
of Meister at the b^inning, they looked upon his final 
adjustment to the real as a base capitulation to Philistin- 
ism. Novalia described the book as a "Candide directed 
against poetry," and set out to write a counterblast in 
"Heinrich von Ofterdingen." This apotheosis of pure 
poetry, as he meant it to be, is above all an apotheosis of 
the wildest vagabondage of the imagination. Novalis 
did not, however, as a result of the conflict between the 
ideal and the real, show any signs of going mad like 
Holdo-lin, or of mmply fading from life like tus friend 
Wackenroder. Like E. T. A. Hoffmann and a certain 
number of other phantasts he had a distinct gift for 
l<^ing a dual life — for dividing himself into a proeuo 
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self which went one way, and a poetical self which went 
another. 

This necessary and fatal opposition between poetry 
and prose the romanticiat sawt>'pified in "Don Quixote," 
and of course he sided with the idealism of the knight 
against the philistine good sense of Sancho Panza; and so 
for the early romanticista aa well as for those who were 
of \heir spiritual posterity, — Heine, for example, and 
Flaubert, — "Don Quixote" was a book to evoke not 
laughter but tears. 

To the romantic conception of the ideal can be traced 
the increasing lack of understanding between the poet, 
orilLgeneral the creator, and the public during the past 
century. Jiany neo-classical writers may, like Boileau, 
have shown an undue reverence for what they conceived 
to be the general sense of their time, but to measure one's 
inspiration by one's remoteness from this general sense . 
is surely a far more dangerous error; and yet one was 
encouraged to do this very thing by the views of original 
genius that were held in the eighteenth century. Certain 
lat« neo-classicists lacked imagination and were at the 
same time always harping on good sense. It was therefore 
assumed that to insist on good sense was necessarily 
proof of a lack of ima^nation. Because the attempt to 
achieve the universal had led to a stale and lifeless imi- 
tation it was assumed that a man's genius consists in his 
uniqueness, in his unUkeness to other men. Now nothing 
is more private and distinctive in a man than his feelings, 
80 that to be unique meant practically for Rousaeau-and 
his followers to be imique m feelingJ'eeliBg-aloneJheju^' 
held was vital and immediate. As a matter of fact the 
element in a man's nature that he possesses in common 
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with other men is also Bomething that he aenaea, some- 
thing that is in short intuitive and inunediate. But good 
sense the g^us identifies with lifeless convention and so 
measuieB his originality by tiie distance of his emotional 
and i mag native recoil from it. Of this warfare betweoi 
, sense and sensibility that begins in the ei^teenth eeo- 
; tury, the romantic war between the poet and the plulis- 
tine is only the continuation. This war has been bad for 
both artist and public. If the artist has become more and 
more eccentric, it must be confessed that the good sense 
ci the public against which he has protested has beoi 
too flatly utilitarian. The poet who reduc es poetry to 
■tiie imapnative quest of strange emotional a d re n t uw r 
and the plain citixen who does not a^ire beyond a reality 
that is too literal and prosaic, both suffer; but the sesthete 
suffers the more severely — so much so that I shall need 
to revert to this conception of poetry in my treatment 
of ro mantic melancholy. It leads at last to a contrast 
between the ideal and the real such as ia described by 
Anatole France in his account of Villiers de I'lsle Adam. 
"For thirty years," says M. France, " ViUiers wandered 
around in caf^ at night, fading away like a shadow at 
the first glimmer of dawn. . . . His poverty, the frif^tful 
poverty of cities, had so put its stamp on hiin and fash- 
ioned him so thoroughly that he resembled those vaga- 
bonds, who, dressed in black, sleep on park benches. He 
had the livid complexion with red blotches, the glassy 
erye, the bowed back of the poor; and yet I am not sure 
we should call him unhappy, for he Uved in a perpetual 
dream and that dream was radiantly golden. . . . His dull 
eyes contemplated within himself dazzling spectacles. 
He passed through the world like a somnambulist seeing 
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nothing of what we see and seemg things that it is not 
^ven us to behold. Out of the commonplace spectacle of 
life he succeeded in creating an ever fresh ecstasy. On 
those ignoble caf6 tables in the midst of the odor of beer 
and tobacco, he poured forth floods of purple and gold." 
This notion that literal failure is ideal success, and 
conversely, has been developed in a somewhat different 
form by Rostand in his "Cyrano de Bergerac." By his 
refusal to compromise or adjust himself to things as 
they are, ny|^^/^>a rooi Wix hoa Konnyy^fi ft pfir^ ptdi^eats. 

He is finally forced from life by a league of all the medi- 
ocrities whom his idealism affronts. His discomfiture is 
taken to show, not that he is a Quixotic extremist, but 
that he is the superior of the successful Guise, the man 
who has stooped to compromise, the French equivalent of 
the Antonio whom Goethe finally came to prefer to Tasso. 
Rostand's ''Chanticleer" is also an interesting study 
of romantic idealism and of the two main stages through 
which it passes — the first stage when one relates one's 
ideal to the real; the second, when one discovers that the 
ideal and the real are more or less hopelessly dissevered. 
Chanticleer still maintains his idealistic pose even after he 
has discovered that the sim is not actually made to rise 
by his crowing. In this hugging of his illusion in defi- 
ance of reality Chanticleer is at the opposite pole from 
Johnson's astronomer in ''Rasselas" who thinks that 
he has control of the weather, but when disillusioned is 
humbly thankful at having escaped from this ''danger* 
ous prevalence of imagination," and entered once more 
iQto the domain of ''sober probability." 

The problem, then, of the genius or the artist versus / 
the Philistine has persisted without essential modifica- / 
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\ tion tram, the fifteenth century to the present day ^ 
from the suicide of Chatterton, let us say, to the suicide 
of John Davidson. The man of iTirgirmfinn spuina in the 
name of his "ideal" the limits inqxised upon it by a dull 
respectability, and then his ideal turns out only too often 
to lack positive content and to am((unt in practice to 
the expansion of infinite indetenninate desire. What tiie 
idealist opposes to the real is not only something that 
does not ejost, but something that neva* can exist. The 
^ Arcadian, jevety iriuch abould be allowed at jaooLas 
an occaaioDal solace from tite serious tiiHinwM of living 
is set t4r as a BUbstitute for living. The imag native 
and emotional dalliance of the Rousseauistic romanticist 
may assume a bewildering variety of fonns. We have 
already seen in the case of Holderlin how easily Rous- 
seau's dream of a state of nature passes over — and that 
in spite of Rousseau's attacks on the arts — into the 
dream of a paradise of pure beauty. The momentous 
matter is not that a man's imagination and emotions go 
out towards this or that particiilar haven of refuge in the 
future or in the past, in the East or in the West, butjhat — 
bis primary de m a nd ob life is for some haven of refuge; 

' that he longs to be away from thel^ and nowmd tlteir 
positive demands on his character and wiU. Poe may 
sing of " the glory that was Greece and the grandeur that 
was Rome," but he is not therefore a classicist. With the 
same wistf ulness innumerable romanticists have looked to- 
wards-the Middle Ages. So C. E. Norton says that Ruskin 
was a wlute-winged anachronism,* that he should have 
been bom in the thirteenth century. But one may surmise 

y that a man with Ruskin's special quality of imagination 
* Ltltm, u. 300. 
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would have failed to adjust himself to the actual life of 
the thirteenth or any other century. Those who put their 
Arcadia in the Middle Ages or some other period of the 
past have at least this advantage over those who put it 
in the present, they are better protected against disillu- 
sion. The man whose Arcadia is distant from him merely 
in space may decide to go and see for himself, and the 
results of this overtaking of one's dream are somewhat 
uncertain. The Austrian poet Lenau, for example, actu- 
ally took a trip to his primitive paradise that he had 
inoa^ed somewhere in the neighborhood of Pittsburgh. ^ 
Perhaps it is not surprising that he finally died mad. 
The disenchantment of Chateaubriand in his quest for 
a Rousseauistic Arcadia in America and for Arcadian \ 
savages I describe later. In his journey into the wilder- j 
ness Chateaubriand reveals himself as a spiritual lotos- ; 
eater no less surely than the man who takes flight into i 
what is superficially most remote from the virgin for- | 
est — into some palace of art. His attitude towards ; 
America does not differ psychically from that of many 
early romanticists towards Italy. Italy was their land 
of heart's desire, the land that filled them with ineffable 
longing (Sehnsucht nach Italien) , a palace of art that, like 
the Latin Quarter of later Bohemians, had some points 
of contact with Mohammed's paradise. A man may even 
develop a romantic longing for the very period against > 
which romanticism was originally a protest and be 
ready to " fling his cap for polish and for Pope." One 
should add that the romantic Eldorado is not necessarily 
rural. Lamb's attitude towards London is almost as 
romantic as that of Wordsworth towards the country. 
Dr. Johnson cherished urban life because of its centrality. 
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Iamb's imagiiiative dalliance on theotha hand, kstimu- 
lated by the sheer variety and wonder of the Londtm 
streets as another's might be by the moiintainB or the 
Bea.' lAinb could also find an Elysiiun of ■! nm ix fw1 se- 
thetic solace in the literature of the past — especially in 
Restoration Comedy. 

The essence of the mood is always the straining of the 
imagination away from the here and now, from an 
actuaUty that Beenu paltry and faded compared to the 
radiant hues of one's dream. The classicist, accOTding to 
A. W. Schlegel,* is for making the most of the preeent, 
whereas the romanticist hovers between recoUecticm 
and hope. In Shelleyan phrase he " looks before and after 
and pines for what is not." He inclines like the Byronie 
dandy, Barbey d'Aurevilly, to take for his mottoes the 
words "Too late" and "Nevennore." 

No^^gia, the term that has come to be applied to the 
infiJolCe' mdetenninatfc longing of the romanticist — his 
never-ending quest after the evei^Seeting object of desire 
— is not, from the point of view of strict etymology, well- 
• chosen. Romantic nostalgia is not "homesickness," accu- 
rately speaking, but desireto get away from home. 
Odysseus in Homer suffers from true ncMtal^. 'I'he ~ 
Ulysses of Tennyson, on the other hand, is nostalgic 
in the romantic sense when he leaves home "to sail 
beyond the sunset." Ovid, as Goethe {Mints out, is 
highly classical even in his melancholy. The longing 
from which he suffers in his exile is very determinate: 
be longs to get back to Rome, the centre of the world. 
Ovid indeed sums up the classic point of view when 
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he says that one cannot desire the unknown {ignoti 
ntiUa cupido). ' The essence of nostalgia is the desire 
for the unknown. "I was burning with desire," says 
Rousseau, "without any definite object." One is filled 
with a desire to fly one knows not whither, to be o£f 
on a journey into the blue distance.^ Music ia_salJed . 
by the^ romanticists above all other arts because it is the 
most nostaI^c7The art that is most suggestive of the 
hopeless gap between the "ideal" and the "reaL" "Mu- 
sic," in Emerson's phrase, "pours on mortals its beautiful 
disdain." "Away! away!" cries Jean Paul to Music. 
"Thou speakest of things which throughout my endless 
life I have found not, and shall not find." In musical and 
other nostalgia, the feelings receive a sort of infinitude 
&om the cooperation of the imagination ; and this infini- 
tude, this quest of something that must ever elude one, 
is at the same time taken to be the measure of one's 
idealism. The symmetry and form that the classicist 
g^os from working within bounds are no doubt excellent, 
but then the willingness to work within bounds betokens 
a lack of aspiration. If the primitivist is ready, as some 
one has complained, to turn his back on the bright fonns 
of Olympus and return to the ancient gods of chaos and 
of night, the explanation is to be sought in this idea of the 

' Ct. Voltaire; On ne peut dferirer ce qu'onneconnaltpaa. (Zaire.) 
* CT. Samte-Beuve, Causeries du lundi. xv, 371: "Le romaiitique a Is 
noetalKie. comme Hamlet; il oherche oe qu'il tt'apaa, et juaquepar del&Ies 
Duages; il rfive, il vit dons les eonges. Au diK-neuviimo eijcle, il tkdore le 
moyeD ftgo; au dix-huitifane, il est diSji nSvolutionnaire avec Rouaaeau," 
etc. a. aleoT. Gautier as quoted in the Javmid des Goncowrt, n, 51: 
" NouB ne sommes pes Fran^oia, nous autrea, nous tenons h d'autres races- 
Nous aommea pleins de noat^gies. Et puia quand II la nostalgie d'un paya 
«e joint la nostaigie d'un tempg ■ . . comme voua par exemple du dix- 
huiti^e ai&clc . . . comme raoi de la Veoise de Casanova, avec em* 
branohement siir Chypre, ohl olors, c'cet complet." 
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infinite. It finally becomes a sort of Moloch to which he 
is prepared to sacrifice most of the values of civilized life. 
The chief fear of the classicist is to be thought monstrous. 
The primitivist on the contrary is inclined to see a proof 
of superior amplitude of spirit in mere grotesqueness and 
dispropOT^ien. The creation of monsters is, as Hugo says, 
a '' s^^aetion due to the infinite.''^ 

creaking down by the emotional romanticist of the 
barriers that separate not merely the different literary 
genres but the different arts is only another aspect of his 
readiness to follow the lure of t >i#^ inf^T^jf^^. The title of 
a recent bit of FrencL decadenrvefse — ''Nostalgia in 
Blue Minor" — would abeady have been perfectly in- 
telligible to a Tieck or a Novalis. The Rousseauist — 
and that from a very early stage in the movement — does 
not hesitate to pursue his ever receding dream across all 
frontiers, not merely those that separate art from art, 
but those that divide flesh from spirit and even good 
from evil, until finally he arrives like Blake at a sort of 
''Marriage of Heaven and Hell." Whenh e is not bre ak- 
ing down barriers in the name ol i^ freedoin of the 
imagination he is doing so in the name ofjwhathe is 
pleased to term love. 

"The ancient art and poetry," says A. W. Schlegd, "rigorously 
separate thin^ which are dissimilar; the romantic delights in indissol- 
uble mixtures. All contrarieties: nature and art, poetry and prose, 
seriousness and mirth, recollection and anticipation, spirituality and 
sensuality, terrestrial and celestial, hfe and death, are by it blended 
together in the most intimate combination. As the oldest lawgivers 
delivered their mandatory instructions and prescriptions in meas- 
ured melodies; as this is fabulously ascribed to Orpheus, the first 
softener of the yet untamed race of mortab; in like manner the whole 



^ See article GotU in PostKriptum demavie. 
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of the ancient poetry and art is, as it were a rhythmical nomas (l&w), 
an harmonious promulgation of the permanently established legisl^ 
tion of a world submitted to a beautiful order, and reflecting in itself 
the eternal images of things. Romantic poetry, on the other hand, is 
the expression of the secret attract ion to a_chao8 which, Ijesjconcealed o^^w -»- 
in the very bosom of the ordered universe^ and is perpetually striving \ 

"afi^r new aM"marvenou8 birt hs: the life-idvi ^g'spirR of pninal love 
broods here anew on the face of the wat^. The former is more 
simple, clear, and like to nature in the self-existent perfection of her 
separate works; the latter, notwithstanding its fragmentary appear- 
ance, approaches more to the secret of the universe. For Conception 
can only comprise each object separately, but nothing in truth can 
ever exist separately and by itself ; Feeling per ceives all in ^ at one 
and the same time.''^ 



Note the assumption here that the clear-cut distinctions / I 
of classicism are merely abstract and intellectual, and f \ 
that the^jgJyjtrue unity is the imity of feeling. -^^ 

In passages of this kind A. W. Schlegel is little more 
than the popularizer of the ideas of his brother Friedrich. 
Perhaps no one in the whole romantic movement showed 
a greater genius for confusion than Friedrich Schlegel; 
no one, in Nietzsche's phrase, had a more intimate 
knowledge of all the bypaths to chaos. Now it is fro m 
the German group of which Friedrich ScUegeLw^ 
<^ef theo^l^^afroboahtic^^ 

movement laikes its rise. We may therefore pause appro- 
priate!yTSrthis"p6inf to consider briefly how the epithet 
romantic of which I have already sketched the early 
history came to be applied to a distinct school. In the 
latter part of the eighteenth century, it will be remem- 
bered, romantic had become a fairly frequent word in 
English and also (under English influence) a less fre- 
quent, though not rare word, in French and German ; it 
was often used favorably in all these countries as appUed 

^ Schlegel's DramaHc Art and Literatyre, Lecture xxn. 
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to nature, and usually indeed in this sense in France and 
Germany; but in England, when applied to human na- 
ture and as the equivalent of the French ramanesque, it 
had ordinarily an unfavorable connotation; it signified 
the '^ dangerous prevalence of imagination^' over ''sober 
probability/' as may be seen in Foster's essay ''On the 
Epithet Romantic." One may best preface a discussion 
of the next step — the transference of the word to a 
distinct movement — by a quotation from Goethe's 
Conversations with Eckermann (21 March, 1830) : 

"This division of poetry into daanc and romantic/' says Goethe, 
"fdiich is to-day diffused throu^iout the whole worid and has caused 
v^ 80 much argument and discord, comes originally from SchiDer and 

me. It was my principle in poetry always to work objectivdy. SchiDer 
on the contrary wrote nothing that was not subjectiTe; he thou|^t 
his manner good, and to defend it he wrote his artade on naive and 

sentimental poetry The Schlegels got hold of this idea, devdoped 

it and little by little it has spread throtighout the whole worid. 
Eveiybody is talking of romanticism and classicism. Fifty years ago 
nobody gave the matter a thou^t." 

One statement in this passage of Goethe's is perhaps 
open to question — that concerning the obligation of 
the Schl^els, or rather Friedrich Schlegel, to Schiller's 
treatise. A comparison of the date of publication of 
the treatise on "Naive and Sentimental Poetry" with the 
date of composition of Schlegel's early writings would 
seem to show that some of Schlegel's distinctions, though 
closely related to those of Schiller, do not derive from 
them so immediately as Goethe seems to imply. ^ Both 
sets of views grow rather inevitably out of a primitivistio 
or Rousseauistic conception of "nature" that had beeo 

1 For a discuanon of this point see I. Rouge: P. SMeifel €t la Genkm dn 
nmanHtme aUemand, 4S S. 
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epidemic in Germany ever since the Age of Genius. We 
need also to keep in mind certain personal traits of 
Schlegel if we are to imderstand the development of his 
theories about Uterature and art. He was romantic, not 
only by his genius for confusion, but also one should add, 
by his tendency to oscillate violently between extremes. 
For him as for Rousseau there was ' ' no intermediary term 
between everything and nothing." One should note here 
another meaning that certain romanticists give to the 
word "ideal" — Hazlitt, for example, when he says that 
the "ideal is always to be found in extremes.". Every, 
imaginable extreme, the extreme of reaction as well as / ( / 
the extreme of radicalism, goes with romanticism^ eve ry 
^ ^ipenu^ ^jUV^Hf^^-io" hfttwAPn PYtrflTYiftfi IS jiiat as surely 
unromantic. Schlegel then was very idealistic in the sense 
I have just defined. Having begun as an extreme partisan 
of the Greeks, conceived in Schiller's fashion as a people 
that was at once harmonious and instinctive, he passes 
over abruptly to the extreme of revolt against every form 
of classicism, and then after having posed in works like 
his "Lucinde" as a heaven-storming Titan who does not 
shrink at the wildest excess of emotional unrestraint, he 
passes over no less abruptly to Catholicism and its rigid 
outer discipline. This last phase of Schlegel has at least 
this much in common with his phase of revolt, that it 
carried with it a cult of the Middle Ages. The deUcate 
point to determine about Friedrich Schlegel and many 
other romanticists is why they finally came to place their 
land of heart's desire in the Middle Ages rather than in 
ITreece.'In treating this question one needs to take at least 
a glance at the modificatio n that HprHpr TwhosPi infl u- 
ence on GermfmjpmgJitiQiagi ia very great) gav^ to ^he 
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^rimitivisn^ of Rouaaea u. . Cyltiirftte your genius, Roug » 
seau said in substance, your ineffable ^ifT^TTOW tnw 
other g ien, and look back with longing to the ideal mo- 
ment of this genius — the age of childhood, wh^i your 
spontaneous self was not as yet cramped by conventions 
or '^ sicklied o'er by the pale cast of thou^^t ^^ ChJtivate 
your national genius, H^der sai d in substance, and look 
back wistfully at the golden beginningR of your nation- 
ality when it was still naive and "natural,^ whoi poetry 
instead of being concocted painfully by individuaJs was 
still the unconscious emanation of the folk. Herder in- 
deed ex^andU_£nmitiv^ 

philosophy of history . The romantic notion of the origm 
of the epic springs out of this soil, a notion that is prob- 
ably at least as remote from the facts as the neo-dassical 
notion — and that is saying a great deal. Any German 
who followed Herder in the extension that he gave to 
Rousseau's views about genius and spontaneity could not 
only see the folk soul mirrored at least as naively in the 
^^Nibelungenlied" as in the ''Iliad," but by becoming 
a mediseval enthusiast he could have the superadded 
pleasure of indulging not merely personal but racial 
and national idiosyncrasy^^ i^isputiviatic mftHig^YPimjn p 
therefore an important ingredient^ especially in thg^cfkse 

oFGCTagany, j^ r^mflntjri na^'^"*"liflC! — ^^^ ^VP^ ^^^ 
has flounsKg d b e yun o^l measure during the past cen- 
tury. Again, though one might, like Hdlderlin, cherish an 
infinite longing for the Greeks, the Greeks themselves, 
at least the Greeks of Schiller, did not experience longing; 
but this fact came to be felt more and more by F. 
Schlegel and other romanticists as an inferiority, showing 
as it did that they were content with the finite. As for 
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the n eo-claasicists who were supposed to be the follQHfirs 
ofltie Gre e ks^ ^ JJLgftse was^evjg^^ they not only 

. lac ked aspiration and fa i finitud e. but were Bwok in arti- 
^ciality , and had moreover become so analytical that they 
must perforce see things in ''disconnection dead and 
spiritless." The men of the Middle Ages, on the o ^er 
hand, as F. ^chleg;el saw tJiem. wei*^ superior to ^ neo* 

cla^cists in being^j^yg; ^ttiey: JBSffillft^itLS^^ ^^ 

feelii^ had not yet suffered from artificiality, or been 
disintegrated by analysis.^ At the same time they were 
superior to the Greeks in having aspiration and the 
sense of the infinite. The very irregularity of their art 
testified to this infinitude. It is not uncommon in the 
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r omantic movement thus to assume that because one h as 
very little ^orm one must therefore have a great deal 
ofl'soul." F. Schlegel so extended his aenmtion of tne 
mediseval spirit as to make it include writers like Shake- 
speare and Cervantes, who seemed to him to be vital and 
free from formalism. The ne w natio nalism was ajao joaade 
to turn to the profit of.the.MlHiSIOg^r^ach nation in 
shaking off the yoke of classical imitation and getting 
back to its mediaeval past, was recovering what was 
primitive in its own genius, was substituting what was 



^Ww*i at^ j '0a0m^»m 



indigenous tor wnat was aUen to it. 

The person whcr^dttflinore than any one else to give 
international ciunreiicy To the viewsoTihe Schlegels aboiIC 
"classic and romaptic aixd to tkeirprimitivistic mediaeval- 
ism was Madame de Stael in her book on Germany. It 
was with special reference to Madame de Stael and her 
influence that Daunou wrote the following passage in his 

^ For a development of this point of view see the essay of Novalis: 
Chriatianity or Europe, 
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introduction to La Haipe, a passage that gives carious 
evidence of the early attitude of French literary conserv- 
atives towards the new school: 

"One of the aervioeB that he [La Harpe] shoiild render ncmrniaij^ 
]b to fortify jroung people against vain and gothic doctrines which 
would reduce the fine arts to childhood if they could ever gun credit 
in the land of Radne and Voltaire. La Harpe uttered a warning agunst 
these doctrines when he discovered the first genns of them in the 
bodes of Diderot, Mercier and some other innovators. Yet these 
writers were far from having professed fuUy the barbaric or childish 
fystem ^iHbich has been tau^t and devdoped among us for a few 
jrears past; it is of foreign origin; it had no name in our language and 
the name that has been given to it is susceptible in fact of no preeise 
meaning. Romanticism, for thus it is called, was imported into our 
midst along with Kantism, with mysticism and other doctrines of the 
same stamp which collectively might be named obscurantasm. These 
are words which La Harpe was happy enou^ not to hear. He was 
accustomed to too much clearness in his ideas and expresson to use 
such words or even to understand them. He did not distinguish two 
literatures. The Uterature that nature and society have created for us 
and which for three thousand years past has been established and 
preserved and reproduced by masterpieces appeared to him alone 
worthy of a Frenchman of the dghteenth centuiy. He did not {oteeee 
that it would be reduced some day to being only a particular kind of 
literature, tolerated or reproved under the name of classic, and that 
its noblest productions would be put on the same level as the formless 
sketches of unctiltivated genius and untried talents. Yet more than 
once decadence has thus been taken for an advance, and a retrograde 
movement for progress. Art is so difficult. It is quicker to abandon it 
and to owe everything to your genius. . . . Because perfection calls for 
austere toil you maintain that it is contrary to nature. This is a sys- 
tem that suits at once indolence and vanity. Is anything more needed 
to make it popular, eQ)ecially when it has as auxiliary an obscure 
philosophy which is termed transcendent or transcendental? That 
is just the way sound literature fell into decline beginning with the 
end of the first centuiy of the Christian era. It became extinct only 
to revive after a long period of darkness and barbarism; and that is 
how it win fall into decline again if great examples and sage lessons 
should ever lose their authority.'' 
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Th e general public in England became at least vftguely 
aware of the new movement with the translation of 
"Madame de "Stael's' ""Germany" (1813) and A. W. 
Schlegel'a "Dramatic Art and Literature" (1815). 
Byron wrote in Lis reply to Bowles (1821): "Schlegel 
■antfMfldame de StaSl have endeavored to reduce poetry i 
to two systems, classical and romantic. The effect is only 
beg innin g." 

The distinction between classic and romantic worked"^ 
out by the Schlegels and spread abroad by Madame de ,' 
Stael was, then, largely associated with a certain type I 
of medisBvalism. Nevertheless one cannot insist too 
strongly that the new school deserved to be called roman- 
tic, not because it was mediseval, but because it dis- 
played a certain quality of imagination in its mediaeval- 
ism. The longing for the Middle Ages is merely a very 
frequent form of nostalgia, and nostalgia I have defined as » 
the pursuit of pure illusion. No doubt a man may be 
mediieval in his leanings and yet very free from nostal^. 
He may, for example, prefer St. Thomas Aquinas to any 
modern philosopher on grounds that are the very re- 
verse of romantic; and in the attitude of any particular 
person towards the Middle Ages, romantic and unroman- 
tic elements may be mingled in almost any conceivable 
proportion; and the same may be said of any past epoch 
that one prefers to the present. Goethe, for ii;stancer.a& JC 
has been remarked, took flight from his own reality, 
but he did not, like the romanticists, take flight from all 
reality. The' classical world in which Goethe dwelt in 
imapnaHon during his latter years, in the midst of a 
very unclasaical environment, was to some extent at least 
real, though one can discern even in the case of Goethe 
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the danger of a elaancism that is tooaloctf tern the hen 
and now. But the meduBvalist, in so far aa he is romantic, 
does not turn to a mediaval reality from a real but dia- 
tasteful preaent. Here aa elaewh^e his first requirement 
ia not that his "vision" should be true, but that it should 
, be rich and radiant; and the more "ideal" the vision be- 
I comes in this sense, the wider the gap that opens between 
; poetry and life. 

We are thus brpyght fj^^ *" % P 



jjv^ \iti o iinagin* tion oT, oue may tctm it, the c 
/ ?^■'"^fllati<3m^ 



cUB^mi 



H.I iiiiij (ill waiulai HI p'^f ™ "^T" 'mr"" 
Ba& Ithas a coitre, i t isftt wo rk in the flCTvice d 
With reference to thia real centre, it is seddng to" 



-V J^^" PQPP^ ana'fpnminfabvn from i-. 

miter cTt^^jgctual- It does not evade tha actuaJLJiu t 
does ae ^t fro m it and aeek to impofle upon it something 

it is looking up and which it is imitating. To say that the 
clasaiciflt (and I am speaking of the classicist at his best) 
gets at his reality with the aid of the imagination is but 
another way of saying that he perceives his reality only 
through a veil of illusion. The creator of this type 
achieves work in which illusion and reality are insepa- 
rably blended, work which ^ves the "illuaon of a higher 
reality." ~ 

Proportionate and decorous in this sense nsthetic 
, romanticism can in no wise be, but it does not follow that 
the only art of which the Rousseauist is capable is an 
art of idyllic dreaming. Schiller makes a remark about 
Rousseau that goes very nearly to the heart of the matter: 
he is either, says Schiller, dwelling on the ddigfats of 
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nature or else avenging her. He is either, that is, idyllic 
or satirical. Now Rousseau himself says that he was not 
inclined to satire and in a sense this is true. He would 
have been incapable of lampooning Voltaire in the same 
way that Voltaire lampooned him, though one might 
indeed wish to be lampooned by Voltaire rather than to 
be presented as Rousseau has presented certain persons 
in his ''Confessions." In all that large portion of Rous- 
seau's writing, however, in which he portrays the polite 
society of his time and shows how colorless and corrupt 
it is compared with his pastoral dream (for his ''nature,'' 
as I have said, is only a pastoral dream) he is highly 
satirical. In general, he is not restrained, at least in the 
"Confessions,'' from the trivial and even the ignoble 
detail by any weak regard for decorum. At best deco- 
rum se e ms to him a hollow conventio n, at worst the 
"varnish of vice" and the "mask of hypocrisy." Every 
reader of the "Confessions" must be struck by the 
presence, occasionally on the same page, of passages 
that look forward to Lamartine, and of other passages 
that seem an anticipation rather of Zola. The passage 
in which Rousseau relates how he was abruptly brought 
to earth from his "angelic loves" ^ is typical. In short 
Rousseau oscillates between au Arcadian visionHiat is 
radiant but imreal, and a photographic and literal and 
often sordid reality. He does not so use his imagination 
as to disengage the real from the welter of the actual 
and so achieve something that strikes one still as nature 
but a selected and ennobled nature.^ "It is a very odd 
circmnstance," says Rousseau, "that my imagination is 

* ConfessionSy Livre ix (1756). 

' This is Goethe's very classical definition of genius: Du nur, Genius, 
mehnt in der Natur die Natur. 
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never more agreeably active than when my outer condi- 
tions are the least agreeable, and that, on the contrary, 
it is lees cheerful wbaa everything is cheerful about me. 
I My poor head cannot subor dinate itself to thin gi. It 
I cannoi embellish, it viahes~to create. Real objects are 
reflected in it at best such aat^y are; it can adorn only 
ima^nary objects. If I wish to paint the springtime I 
must be in winter," elc^ 

This passage may be said to foreshadow the two types 
of ait and literature that have been prevalmt since 
Rouaaeau — roma n^L-aEt-flatLJibB- "^^-^""^ .^IJfl^J^^ 
a rt th at tended io supplant it towards the middle of ~^ 
the ninete^th century.* This ao-called realism does not 
represent any fimdamental change of direction as ocai>> 
pared with the earlier romanticism; it is simply, as some 
, .one has put it, romanticism going on all fours. The 
extreme of romantic unreality has always tended to pro- 
duce a sharp recoil. As the result of the wandering c^ 
the ima^nation in ita own realm of chimeras, cme finally 
cornea to feel the need of refreshing one's sense of fact; 
and the more trivial the fact, the more cotain one is that 
one's feet are once more planted on terra firma. Don 
Quixote is working for the triumph of Soncho Panza. 
Beadea this tendency of one extreme to produce the 
other, there are special reasons that I shall point out more 
fully later for the close relationship of the romanticism 
and the so-called realism of the nineteenth century. 
They are both merely different aspects of natuiaUsm. 

■ Greek litentura, after it had lost the secret of sriectkm and the 
gnuid nwiuier, •■ waa the case during the Alexandiun period, also 
tended to oedllate from the pole of romanee to the pole of so-oUled 
raaltsm — from the Aryonautica of Apollonius of Rhodea, let ua mj, to 
tlw Uimtt at HefoodM. 
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Whatbinds together reftliam and romanticism is their 
commoD repudiatioa of decorum as something external 
and artificial. Once get rid of decorum, or what amoimts 
to the same thing, the whole body of "artificial" con- 
ventions, and what will result is, according to the roman- 
ticist, Arcadia. But what actually emerges with the pro- 
gressive weakening of the principle of restraint is la bet» -fr- 
^"^fiaiflfii Thf Rousseauit^t begii;:> by walking throu^tbe 
world as though it ^vcre an enchanted garden, and then 
with the inevitable clash betweeu his ideal and the real 
he becomes morose and embittered. Since men have_ 
turned out not to be indiscriminately good he inclines 
to look upon them as indiscriminately bad and to portray 
them as such. At the bottom of much so-called realism 
therefore is a special type of satire, a satire that is the 
product of violent emotional disillusion. The collapse of 
the Revolution of lS4S produced a plentiful crop of dis- 
illusion of this kind. No men had ever been more con- 
vinced of the loftiness of their idealism than the Utopists 
of this period, or failed more ignominiously when put to 
the test. All that remained, many argued, was to turn 
from an ideal that had proved so disappointing to the 
real, and instead of dreaming about human nature to 
observe men as coolly, in Flaubert's phrase, as though 
they were mastodons or crocodiles. But what lurks most 
often behind this pretence to a cold scientific impassive- 
ness in observing human nature is a soured and cynical 
emotionalism and a distinctly romantic type of imagi- 
nation. The imagination is still idealistic, still straining, 
that is, away from the real, only its idealism has under- 
gone a strange inversion^asteadof exaggeratingilisiQiEr 
liness it exaggefa£ea"flie ugliness of human nature; it finds 
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» i t,,f Ry<i ii | 8 i f iffll py^ satisfaction ^m^tolilfliTlC for itaalf, npt 
.Hj^rtteastigg^feati^ What I am saying applies 

especi^y to the I^nch realists who are more logical 
in their disillusion than the men of other nations. They 
often establish the material environment of their heroes 
with photographic literalness, but in their dealings with 
what should be the specifically human side of these 
characters they often resemble Rousseau at his worst: 
thry put piim Iftffi^ in^ir thit ffyrvinfi of pnfp emntiim, nntl 

this ^«^J^^,9f jftfib^^^T^gi ^^^' ^^^ n?a^ ^"^- ^ mft^imnm 

of ufiTOi^^ The so-called ^ realistic writers aboimd i n 
\ extreme exBWoks of the romantic. imaiOQatipn. The 
/ pejisante.plJZo l a. a ro ^aot jealy.theyjge j U L ball u c ina tion. 
If a man is thus to let his imagination run riot, he might, 
as Lemaitre complains, have imagined something more 
agreeable. 

le kin ship be tweoB uIfift^^^'™ ^^^ '^"^^'^tir.ifiiTTi 
might be brougnt; out jn^ w]RlSFl?Bo5^ as 

his TTift-gf-^r — Bftl7,a(;^ I do not refer to the side of Balzac 
that is related to what the French call le has romanlisme 
— his lapses into the weird and the melodramatlPj his 
occasional suggestions of the claptrap of Anne Radcliffe 
and the Gothic romance — but to his general thesis and 
his handling of it. Balzac's attitude towards the society of 
his time is, like the attitude of Rousseau towards the 
society of his time, satirical, but on entirely different 
grounds : he would show the havoc wrought in this society 
by its revolutionary emancipation from central control 
of the kind that had been provided traditionally by the 
monarchy and the Catholic Church, and the consequent 
disruption of the family by the violent and ^oistic 
expansion of the individual along the lines of his ruling 
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passion. But Balzac's imagination is not on the side of 
his thesis; not, that is, on the side of the principle of 
control; on the contrary, it revels in its vision of a world 
in which men are overstepping all ethical bounds in their 
quest of power and pleasure, of a purely naturalistic 
world that is governed solely by the law of cunning and 
the law of force. His imagination is so fascinated by this 
vision that, like the imagination of Rousseau, though in 
an entirely different way, he simply parts company with 
reality. Judged by the ultimate quahty of his imagina- 
tioQ7^<^ this, let me repeat, is always the chief thing 
consider in a creative artist, Balza C-is a sort of L 

idgsJiatL Compared with the black fictions he conju 

up in liis painting of Paris, the actual Paris seems pale 
and insipid. His Paris is not real in short, but an hallucina- 
tion — a lurid land of heart's desire. As Leslie Stephen 
puts it, for Balzae Paris is hell, but then hell is the 
only place worth living in. The empire of chimeras over 
which he holds sway is about as far on one side of reality 
as George Sand's kingdom of dreams is on the other. 
George Sand, more perhaps than any other writer of her 
time, continues Rousseau in his purely idyllic mar 
Her ideahzed peasants are not any further from the t 
and are certainly more agreeable than the peasants c 
Balzac, who foresliadow the peasants of Zola. 

The writer, however, who shows the conflict between 
the romantic imagination and the real better than either 
Balzac or Zola, better than any other writer perhaps of 
the modem French movement, i s Flauber t. The fondness 
of this founder of realism for reality may be inferred 
from a passage in one of his letters to George Sand: "I 
had, in my very youth a complete presentiment of life. 
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It was like a sickly kitcheo smell escaping ftom a bas^ 
ment window." In his attitude towards the society ot his 
time, he is, in the same aatse, but in a far greater degree 
than Rousseau, satirical. The stupidity and mediocrity 
of the bourgeois are his target, just as Rousseau's target 
is the artificiality of the drawing-roonL At the same time 
that he shrinks back with nausea from this reality, Flau- 
bert is like Gautier " full of noetal^as/' even the noatalpa 
d the Middle Ages. "I am a Catholic," he fTft^ iwMi, 
"I have in my heart something of the green oote d the 
Nonnan Cathedrals." Yet he cannot acquiesce in a medi- 
eval or any other dream. Even Rousseau says that he 
was " tormented at times by the nothingness of his chi- 
meras." Flaubert was tormented far more by the nothings 
ness of his. Perhaps indeed the predominant flavor in 
Flaubat's writing as a whole is that of an acrid disillu- 
non. He pcntrays satirically the real and at the same time 
~ mocEs^at the, id^ that he craves emotionally and imagi- 
natfvdy (t jiis is only one of the innumerable forms as- 
Bumed by the Rousseauistic warfare between the head 
and the heart). He oscillates rapidly between the pole 
of realism as he concaves it, and the pole of romance, 
and so far as any serious philoeophy is concerned, is 
left suspended in the void. MiyHftT^B p^vary ia the very 
^pe of the Rousseauistic idealist, misunderstood in 
virtue of her exquisite faculty of feeling. She~aspireB to 
a "love beyond _^Jqy£St'.' on infinite .gatigfaction that 
h^ comm^iplace husband and environment quite deny 
her. At bottom Flaubert's heart is with Madame Bo- 
vary. "I am Madame Bovary," he exclaims^ Yet he 
exposes pitilessly the "nothingness of her chimeras," 
ami pursues her to the very dr^s of her disilluaim. 
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I have already mentioned Flaubert's cult for ''Don 
Quixote." His intellectual origins were all there, he 
says; he had known it by heart even when a boy. It 
has been said that ''Madame Bovary " bears the same 
relationship to aesthetic romanticism that ''Don Quix- 
ote'' does to the romanticism of actual adventure of 
the Middle Ages. Yet " Don Quixote " is the most 
genial, " Madame Bovary " the least genial of master- 
pieces. This difference comes out no less clearly in a 
comparison of M. Homais with Sancho Panza than in 
a comparison of Madame Bovary with the Knight, and 
is so fundamental as to throw doubt on the soimdness of 
the whole analogy. 

In M. Homais and like figures Flaubert simply means 
to symbolize contemporary life and the immeasurable 
abyss of platitude in which it is losing itself through its 
lack of imagination and ideal. Yet this same platitude 
exercises on him a horrid fascination. For his execration 
of the Philistine is the nearest approach in his idealism 
to a positive content, to an escape from sheer emptiness 
and unreality. This execration must therefore be cher- 
ished if he is to remain convinced of his own superiority. 
''If it were not for my indignation," he confesses in one 
place, "I should fall flat." Unfortimately we come to 
resemble what we habitually contemplate. " By dint of 
railing at idiots," says Flaubert, "one runs the risk of 
becoming idiotic one's self." 

In his discourse on the "Immortality of the Soul" 
(1659) Henry More speaks of "that imagination which 
is most free, such as we use in romantic inventions." 
The. ^rice that th e romantic imafipinati^ for its 

freedom skould^ byHEES tune be obvious: the fireer it be-,*" 
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, jCymes t^^ farthy it [i j etB away from realit y. We have 
Men that the special form of unreality (mcounged by 

the «Mtt.hwt.ift mman Uffj'ffTI of RctJ CDTHII 'g^jy^f y^ rJ *^ ^t 

Bui^ life, tiie return jo a naAure tK**- n«v^ tH^fl^ "^ 
uuil,^Bj^re^jai^Ji^ $!pe^ UPpeM to jn aga^hat 
wassuffczinc from an exoesB of artificiality and couTen- 
ti< ^J i^ Before entering upon the next Btage of our 
subject it might be well to consider for a moment wheton 
the facts of primitive life, so far as we can ascartatn 
them, differ from Rousseau's dream oi primitive life; 
why we ore justified in ftw^imirig that the noSIe savage 
of Rousseau, or the Greek of Schiller, or HdlderIm,'or CEiie 
man of the Middle Ages of Novalis never had any eqiiivar 
lent in reality. More or less primitive men have existed 
and still exist and have been carefully studied. Some of 
them actually recall by various traits, their gentienees, 
for example, Rousseau's aboriginal man, and the natural 
pity that is supposed to guide him. Why then will any 
one familiar with the facts of aboriginal life smile when 
Rousseau speaks of the savage "attached to no place, 
having no preecribed task, obeying no one, having no 
other law than his own will," > and therefore displaying 
independence and initiative? The answer is of course that 
genuine savages are, with the |x>8sible exception of chil- 
dren, the most conventional and imitative of beings. 
What one takes to be natural in them is often the re- 
sult of a long and, in the Rousseauistic sense, artificial 
discipline. The tendency to take for pure and unspoiled 
nature what is in fact a highly modified nature is one that 
assumes many forms. ".When you see," says Rousseau, 
"in the happiest people in the world bands of peasants 

> finite, livn n. 
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regulate the affairs of state under an oak-tree and always 
behave sensibly, can you keep from despising the refine- 
ments of other nations which make themselves illustrious 
and miserable with so much art and mystery?" Rousseau 
k viewing these peasants through the Arcadian glamour. 
In much the same way Emerson saw a proof of the con- 
sonance of democracy with human nature in the working 
of the New England town-meeting. But both Rousseau's 
Swiss and Emerson's New Englanders had been moulded 
by generations of austere religious discipline and so throw 
little light on the relation of democracy to human nature 
in itself. 

A somewhat similar illusion is that of the man who 
journeys into a far country and enjoys in the highest 
degree the sense of romantic strangeness. He has escaped 
from the convention of his own society and is inclined 
to look on the men and women he meets in the foreign 
land as Arcadian apparitions. But these men and women 
have not escaped from their convention. On the con- 
trary, what most delights him in them (for example, 
what most delighted Lafcadio Heam in the Japanese) 
may be the result of an extraordinarily minute and 
tyrannical discipline imposed in the name of the general 
sense upon the impulses of the individual. 

The relation of convention to primitive life is so well 
understood nowadays that the Rousseauist has reversed 
his argument. Since primitive folk Get us say the Bush- 
men of Australia) are more conventioiiar than the Pa- 
risian and Londoner we may infer that at some time in 
the futiure when the ideal is at last achieved upon earth, 
conventions will have disappeared entirely. But this is 
simply to transfer the Golden Age from the past to the 
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future, and also to miss the leal problem: for there is a 
real problem — perhaps indeed the gravest rf all problems 
— involved in the relation of the individual to consul- 
tion. If we are to grasp the nature of this problem we 
should percdve first of all that the significant contrast 
is not that between conditions more or less primitive 
and civilization, bu t that between a civiliza| ^|L that 
does not question its conv^tions and a civiiizao^Qiat 




plars of the simple life, were plainly subject to the con- 
ventions of an advanced civilization. The Periclean Greeks 
were also higihly civilized, but unlike the Homeric 
Greeks, were becoming self-conscious and critical In the 
same way the Eiux)pean thirteenth century, in some 
respects the most civilized that the world has seen, was 
governed by a great convention that imposed very strict 
limits upon the liberty of the individual. The critical 
spirit was already awake and tugging at the leashes of 
the outer authority that confined it, but it did not actu- 
ally break them. Dante and St. Thomas Aquinas did not, 
for example, inquire into the basis of the mediaeval con- 
vention in the same way that Socrates and the sophists 
inquired into the traditional opinions of Greece. But in 
the eighteenth century, especially in France, and from 
that time down to the present day, the revolt against con- 
v^tion has assumed proportions quite comparable to 
anything that took place in ancient Greece. Perhaps no 
other age has witnessed so ^many individuals who were, 
like Berlioz, eager to make all traditional barriers crack 
in the interest of their ''genius" and its full expression. 
The state of nature in the name of which Rousseau him- 
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self assailed convention^ though in itself only a chimera, 
a mere Arcadian projection upon the void, did indeed 
tend in a rationalistic pseudo-classic age, to new forms 
of imaginative activity. In the form that concerns us 
especiaUy the unagination is free to give its magic and 
glamour and infinitude to the emancipated emotions. 
T his type of romanticism did not result in any recovery 
of the supposed primitive yirtuffjb^ bring ahout 

a revaluation oT^iEe^received notions of morality that 
can BOBifCfAY^ studied too carefully. 



CHAPTER IV 

BOHAKTIC HOBALITT: 1HB IDEAL 

Tbb period that began in the late oi^teenth century and 
in the midst of which we are still living has witoeeBed an 
almost unparalleled triumph, as I have just said, of the 
sense of ihe individual (wru propre) over the genenl 
sense of mankind (tent commun). Even the ooDectivistio 
schemes that have been opposed to individualism during 
this period are themselves, judged by traditional stand- 
ards, violently individualistic. Now the word individual- 
ism needs as much as any other general term to be 
treated Socratically: we need in the interests of our 
present subject to discriminate between difTerent va- 
rieties of individualism. Perhaps as good a working 
f classification as any is to distinguish three main varieties: 
a man may wish ta-Act,..o£-think« or feeU. difTerently 
i fcpm other men, and those who are individualistic in 
[ any one of these three main ways may have very little 
I in common with one another. To illustrate concretely, 
• Milton's plea in his "Areopafptica" for freedom of con- 
science makes above all for individualism of action. (La 
foi qui n'affit pas estrce unefoi sincht t) Pierre Bayle, on 
the other hand, pleads in his Dictionary and elsewba« 
for tolerance, not so much because he wishes to act or 
feel in his own way as because he wishes to think his own 
thoughts. Rousseau is no less obviously ready to subor^ 
dinate both thought and action to sensibility. His message 
is summed up once f(V all in the exclamation of Faust, 
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^1£!9!QUak ia all." He urges war on the general sense only 
because of the restrictions it imposes on the free expan- 
sion of his emotions and the enhancing of these emotions 
by his imagination. 

Now the warfare that Rousseau and the individualists 
of f eding have waged on the general sense has meant in 
practice a warfare on two great traditions, the classical; 
and the Christian. I have already pointed out that these- 
two traditions, though both holding the idea of imitation, > 
were not entirely in accord with one another, that the ' 
imitation of Horace differs widely from the imitation of 
Christ. Yet their diverging from one another is as nothing^ 
compared with their divergence from the individualism of 
the primitivist. For the man who imitates Christ in any 
traditional sense this world is not an Arcadian dream but 
a place of trial and probation. ''Take up yoiu: cross and 
follow me." The following of this great exemplar required 
that the instinctive self, which Rousseau would indulge, 
shotild be either sternly rebuked or else mortified utterly. 
So far from Nature and God being one, the natural man 
is so corrupt, according to the more austere Christian, 
that the gap between him and the divine can be traversed . 
only by a miracle of grace. He should therefore live in I 
fear and trembling as befits a being upon whom rests the 
weight of the divine displeasure. ^'It is an hmnble thing 
to be a man." Humility indeed is, in the phrase of Jeremy 
Taylor, the special ornament and jewel of the Christian 
religion, and one is tempted to add, of all religion in so , 
far as it is genuine. Genuine religion must always have in I 
some form the sense of a deep inner cleft between man's : 
ordinary self and the divine. But some Christians were ] 
more inclined from the start, as we can see in the extreme 
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fottOB of the doctrine of grace, to push their humDity to 
an utter de^iair of human nature. The historical expla- 
nation of this deqiair ia obvious: it is a sharp r^xnind 
from the pagan riot; an ezceedve immenion in this 
world led to an excess of otherworldlineaB. At the same 
time the conviction as to man's hdpleesness was instilled 
into those, who, like St Augustine, had witnessed in 
Bome of its phases the slow disintegration of the Roman 
Empire. Human nature had gone bankrupt; and for 
centuries it needed to be administo^, if I may continue 
the metaphor, in recdvoship. The doctrine of grace was 
admirably adapted to this end. 

The pa^m riot from which the church reacted so 
sharply, was not, however, the whole of the ancient 
dvilisation. I have ah^ady said that there was at the 
heart of this civilization at its best a great idea — the 
' idea of proportionateness. The ancients were in short 
not merely naturalistic but humanistic, and the idea of 
proportion is just as fundamieDtai in humanism as is 
' himiility in reli^on. Christianity, one scarcely need add, 
t incorporated within itself, however disdainfully, many 
humanistic elements from Greek and Roman culture. 
Yet it is none the less true that in his horror at the pagan 
worldliness the Christian tended to fiy into the opposite 
extreme of unworldliness, and in this clash between 
naturalism and supematuralism the purely himian 
virtues of mediation were thrust more or less into the 
background. Yet by its very defect on the humanistic 
side the doctrine of grace was perhaps all the bett» 
fitted for the administration of htmian nature in receiver- 
ship. For thus to make man entirely distrustful of himself 
and entirely d^)endent on God, meant in practice to 
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make him entirely dependent on the Church. Man be- 
came ignorant and fanatical in the early Christian cen- 
turieSy but he also became hiunble, and in the situation 
then existing that was after all the main thing. The 
Church as receiver for hmnan nature was thus enabled 
to rescue civilization from the wreck of pagan antiquity 
and the welter of the' barbarian invasions. But by the 
very fact that the bases of life in this world gradually 
grew more secure man became less otherworldly. He 
gradually recovered some degree of confidence in Imnself . 
He gave increasing attention to that side of himself that 
the ascetic Christian had repressed. The achievements 
of the thirteenth century which mark perhaps the cul- 
mination of Christian civilization were very splendid 
not only from a reUgious but also from a humanistic 
point of view. But although the critical spirit was al- 
ready b^;inning to awake, it did not at that time, as I 
have abeady said, actually break away from the tutelage 
of the Chmrch. 

This emancipation of hmnan nature from theolo^cal 
restraint took place in far greater measure at the Renais- 
sance. Hmnan nature showed itself tired of being treated 
as a bankrupt, of being governed from without and from 
above. It aspired to become autonomous. There was in 
80 far a strong trend in many quarters towards individual- 
ism. This rupture with external authority meant very 
diverse things in practice. For some who, in lionardo's 
phrase, had caught a glimpse of the antique synunetry 
it meant a revival of genuine humanism; for others it 
meant rather a revival of the pagan and natiu-alistic side 
of antiquity. Thus Rabelais, in his extreme opposition 
to the monkish ideal, already proclaims, like Rousseau, 
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the intrinsic excdience oi man, wfafle Calvin and othen 
attempted to revive the primitive austerity ot Christian- 
ity that had been corrupted by the f cnmalism of Rcxne. 
In short, naturalistic, humanistic, and rdi^ous etemoits 
are imn^^ed in almost every conceivable prc^>oition in 
the vast and complex movement known as the Renais- 
sance; all these dements indeed are often minted in the 
same individual. The later Renaissance finally arrived 
at what one is tempted to call the Jesuitical compro- 
mise. There was a general revamping of dogma and 
outer authority, helped fcnward by a society that had 
taken alarm at the excesses of the emancipated individ- 
ual. If the individtial consented to surrender his moral 
autonomy, the Church for its part consented to make 
religion comparatively easy and pleasant for him, to 
adapt it by casuistry and other de\ices to a human na- 
ture that was determined once for all to take a less severe 
and ascetic view of life. One might thus live inwardly to 
a great extent on the naturalistic level while outwardly 
going through the motions of a profound piety. There is 
an unmistakable analogy between the hollowness of a re- 
ligion of this type and the hollowness that one feels in 
so much neo-classical decorum. There is also a formalis- 
tic taint in the educational system worked out by the 
Jesuits — a system in all respects so ingenious and in 
some respects so admirable. The Greek and especially 
the Latin classics are taught in such a way as to become 
Uterary playthings rather than the basis of a philosophy 
of life; a humanism is thus encouraged that is external 
and rhetorical rather than vital, and this humanism is 
combined with a religion that tends to stress submission 
to outer authority at the expense of inwardness and in- 
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dividuality. The reproach has been brought against this 
system that it is equally unfitted to form a pagan hero 
or a Christian saint. The reply to it was Rousseau's edu- 
cational naturalism — his exaltation of the spontaneity 
and genius of the child. 

Voltaire says that every Protestant is a Pope when he 
has his Bible in his hand. But in practice Protestantism 
has been very far from encouraging so complete a sub- 
ordination of the general sense to the sense of the indi- 
vidual. In the period that elapsed between the first 
forward push of individualism in the Renaissance and 
the second forward push in the eighteenth century, each 
important Protestant group worked out its creed or 
convention and knew how to make it very uncomfortable 
for any one of its members who rebelled against its 
authority. Protestant education was also, like that of the 
Jesuits, an attempt to harmonize Christian and class- 
ical elements. 

I have already spoken elsewhere of what was menacing 
all these attempts, Protestant as well as Catholic, to re- 
vive the principle of authority, to put the general sense 
once more on a traditional and dogmatic basis and im- 
pose it on the sense of the individual. The spirit of free 
scientific enquiry in the Renaissance had inspired great 
naturalists like Kepler and Galileo, and had had its 
prophet in Bacon. So far from suffering any setback in 
the seventeenth century, science had been adding con- 
quest to conquest. The inordinate self-confidence of the 
modem man would seem to be in large measure an out- 
come of this steady advance of scientific discovery, just 
as surely as the opposite, the extreme humility that 
appears in the doctrine of grace, reflects the despair of 
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those who had witneased the didntegrataon of the Romao 
Enqnre. The word humility, if used at all nowadays, 
meanB that one has a mean opinion of erne's aelf in oom- 
pariacoi with other moi, and not that one peneavos the 
wealmen and nothingness of human nature in itself in 
comparison with what is above it. But it is not mer^ 
the sdf-oonfidenoe inspired by sdence that has undcr^ 
mined the traditional diadpUnes, humanistic and reli- 
^ous, and the attempts to mediate betwem them (u a 
tnulitional bams; it is not movly that seienee has fasd- 
nated man's imapnation, stimulated his wonder and curi- 
osity beyond all bounds and drawn him away from the 
■tudy of his own nature and its spedal problmns to the 
study of the phymcal realm. 'What has beai even man 
decisive in the overthrow of the traditional disciplines 
is that science has won its triumphs not by accepting 
dogin& and tradition but by repudiating them, by deal- 
ing witii the natural law, not on a traditional but on a 
positive and critical bams. The next step that might ' 
logically have been taken, one might suppose, would have 
been to put the human law likewise on a podtive and 
critical basis. On the contrary the very notion that man 
is subject to two laws has been obsoired. The truths of 
humanism and reli^on, bdng very much bound up with 
eertun traditional forms, have been rejected along with 
these forms as obsolescent prejudice, and tiie attenq>t 
has been made to treat man as entirely the creature erf 
the natural law. This means in practice that instead of 
dying to his ordinary self, as the austere Christian de- 
mands, or instead of imposing a law of decorum upon 
bis ordinary self, as the humanist demands, wn>.n has 
only to develop his ordinary self fredy. 




At the beginning, then, of the slow process that I have 
been tracing down in briefest outline from medijeval 
Christianity, we find a pure supematuralism; at the end, 
apure naturalism. If we are to understand the relationship 
of this naturalism to the rise of a romantic morality, we 
need to go back, as we have done in our study of original 
genius, to the England of the early aghteenth century. 
[Terbaps the moat important intermediary stage in the 
passage from a pure supematuralism to a pure naturalism 
'is the great deistic movement which flourished especially 
in the England of this period. Deism indeed is no new 
thing. Deistic elements may be foimd even in the philos- 
ophy of the Middle Ages. But for practical purposes one 
does not need in one's study of deism to go behind Eng- 
lish thinkers like Shaftesbury and his follower Hutche- 
eon. Sh aft esbury_is a singularly significant figure. He is 
not only the authentic precursor of innumerable natural- 
istic moralists in England, France, and Germany, but 
one may also trace in his writings the connection be- 
tween modem naturalistic moraUty and ancient natural- 
istic morality in its two main forms — Stoie and Epicu- 
rean. The strict Christian supematuralist had maintained 
that the di\'ine can be known to man only by the outer 
miracle of revelation, supplemented by the inner miracle 
j" of grace. The deist maintains, on the contrary, that God 
reveals himself also through outer nature which he has 
fitted exquisitely to the needs of man, and that inwardly 
,' jaan may be guided aright by his unaided thoughts 
\ and^ feelings (according to the predominance of thought 
' or feeling the deist is rationalistic or sentimental). Man, 
; in short, is naturally good and nature herself is beneficenr 
land beautiful. The deist finally pushes this harmony in 
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jQod and man and nature so far that the three are pno> 
rically itxfSfi'^ At'a'stiB men? advinced'Btage'^Gdd'diB- 
appeara, leaving only nature and man as a modificatkin 
of nature, and the deist ^vee vay to the pantheist who 
may also be either rationalistic or anotionaL The pan- 
theist differs above all from the deist in that he would 
dethrone man from his privileged place in creation, which 
mefuis in practice that he denies final causes. He no 
longer beUeves, for example, like that sentimental deist 
and disciple of Rousseau, Bemardin de St. Pierre, that 
Providence has arranged everything in nature with an 
immediate eye to man's wdfare; that ihe marfcingB tm 
the melon, for instance, " seem to show that it is destioed 
for the family table." * 

Rousseau himself, though eschewing this crude appeal 
to final causes, scarcely got in theory at least beyond 
the stage of emotional deism. The process I have been 
describing is illuBtrated better in some aspects by 
Diderot who began as a translator of Shaftesbury and 
who later got bo far beyond mere deism that he anlici- 
patee the main ideas of the modem evolutionist and 

. determinist. Diderot is at once an avowed disciple of 
Bacon, a scientific utilitarian in short, and also a believer 
in the emancipation of the emotions. Roiisseau's attack cm 
science is profoimdly significant for other reasons, but 
it is unforttmate in that it obscures the connection that 
is so visible in Didatit between the two sides of the natu- 
raUstic movement. If men had not been so heartened 
by scientific pn^ress they would have been less ready, we 
may be sure, to listen to Rousseau when he affirmed that 
they w&K naturally good. There was another reason why 
> fhtdtt df la nolm. 
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men were eager to be told that they were naturally good 
and that they could therefore trust the spontaneous 
overflow of their emotions. This reason is to be sought in 
the inevitable recoil from the opposite doctrine of total 
depravity and the mortal constraint that it had put on 
the instincts of the natural man. I have said that many 
churchmen, notably the Jesuits, sought to dissimulate 
the full austerity of Christian doctrine and thus retain 
their authority over a world that was moving away from 
austerity and so threatening to escape them. But other 
Catholics, notably the Jansenists, as well as Protestants 
like the Calvinists, were for insisting to the full on man's 
corruption and for seeking to maintain on this basis 
what one is tempted to call a theological reign of terror. 
One whole side of Rousseau's religion can be imderstood 
only as a protest against the type of Christianity that is 
found in a Pascal or a Jonathan Edwards. The legend 
of the abyss that Pascal saw always yawning at his side 
has at least a symbolical value. It is the wont of man to 
oscillate violently between extremes, and each extreme 
is not only bad in itself but even worse by the opposite 
extreme that it engenders. From a God who is altogether 
fearful, men are ready to flee to a Gkxi who is altogether 
loving, or it might be more correct to say altogether 
lovely. "Listen, my children," said Mother Ang61ique 
of Port-Royal to her nuns a few hours before her death, 
*' listen well to what I say. Most people do not know 
what death is, and never give the matter a thought. But 
my worst forebodings were as nothing compared with the 
terrors now upon me." In deliberate opposition to such 
expressions of the theological terror, Rousseau imagined 
the elaborate complacency and self-satisfaction of the 
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dying Julie, whose end was not only calm but Aesthetic 
(le derrder jour deMvie enftU aiissi U plus charmarU). 

A sensible member of Edwards's congregation at 
Northampton might conoeivably have voted with the 
majority to dismiss him, not only because he objected to 
this QMritual terrorism in itsdf , but also because he saw 
the opposite extreme that it would help to precipitate — 
the boundless sycophancy of human nature from which 
we ai^ now suffering. 

The effusiveness, then, that began to appear in the 
eii^teenth century is one sgn of the progress of natural- 
ism, which is itself due to the new confidence injured in 
man by scientific discovery coupled with a revulsion 
from the austerity of Christian dogma. This new effusive- 
ly^ is also no less palpably a revulsion from the excess 
of artificial decorum and this revulsion was in turn 
greatly promoted by the rapid increase in power and 
influence at this time of the middle class. Reserve is 
traditionally aristocratic. The plebeian is no lees tradi- 
tionally expansive. It cannot be said that the decorous 
reserve of the French aristocracy that had been more 
or less imitated by other European aristocracies was in 
all respects commendable. According to this decorum 
a man should not love his wife, or if he did, should be 
careful not to betray the fact in public. It was also good 
*'fonn" to live apart from one's children and bad form 
to display one's affection for them. The protest against 
a decorum that repressed even the domestic emotions 
may perhaps beet be followed in the rise of the middle 
class drama. According to strict neo-elassic decorum only 
the aristocracy had the right to appear in tragedy, 
whereas the man of the middle class was rel^ated to 
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comedy and the man of the people to farce. The inter- 
mediate types of play that multiply in the eighteenth 
century (drame bourgeois^ comMie la/nnoyarde^ etc,) are 
the repfar'of the plebeian to this classification. He is bo- 
ginning to insist that his emotions too shall be taken 
seriously. But at the same time he is, under the influence 
of the new naturalistic philosophy, so bent on aflEbming 
his own goodness that in getting rid of artificial decorum 
he gets rid of true decorum likewise and so strikes at the / 
very root of the drama. For true drama in contradistinc- 
tion to mere melodrama requires in the background a 
scale of ethical values, or what amounts to the same ' 
thing, a sense of what is normal and representative and 
decorous, and the quality of the characters is revealed 
by their responsible choices good or bad with reference 
to some ethical scale, choices that the characters reveal 
by their actions and not by any explicit moralizing. But 
in the middle class drama there is little action in this 
sense: no one wiJh either his goodness or badness, but 
appears more or less as the creature of accident or fate 
(in a very un-Greek sense), or of a defective social order; 
and so instead of true dramatic conflict and proper moti- 
vation one tends to get domestic tableaux in which the 
characters weep in unison. For it is understood not only 
that man (especially the bourgeois) is good but that the 
orthodox way for this goodness to manifest itself is 
to overflow through the eyes. Perhaps never before or 
since have tears been shed with such a strange facility. 
At no other time have there been so many persons who, 
with streaming eyes, called upon heaven and earth to 
bear witness to their innate excellence. A man would be 
ashamed, says La Bruy^re, speaking from the point of 
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view of I'tumnite homrrie and his decorum, to diq)lay his 
emotions at the theatre. By the time of Diderot he would 
have been ashamed not to display them. It had become 
almost a requirement of good mamiers to weep and sob 
in public. At the performance of the "Pdre de Famille" 
in 1769 we are told that every handkerchief was in use. 
The Revolution seems to have raised doubts as to the 
necessary connection between tearfulness and goodness. 
The "Pdrede Famille "was hissed from the stage in 1811. 
GeoCFroy commented in his feuilleton: "We have learned 
by a fatal experience that forty years of declamation 
and fustian about sensibility, humanity and benevolence 
have served only to prepare men's hearts for the last 
excesses of barbarism." 

The romanticist indulged in the luxury of grief and 
was not incapable of striking an attitude. But as a rule 
he disdained the facile lachrymosity of the man of feeling 
as still too imitative and conventional. For his part, he 
has that within which passes show. To estimate a play 
solely by its power to draw tears is, as Colaidge ob- 
serves, to measure it by a virtue that it possesses in 
common with the onion; and Chateaubriand makes a 
similar observation. Yet one should not forget that the 
romantic emotionalist derives directly from the man of 
feeling. One may indeed study the transition from the 
one to the other in Chateaubriand himself. For example, 
in lus early work the "Natchez" he introduces a tribe 
of Sioux Indians who are still governed by the natural 
pity of Rousseau, as they prove by weeping on the slight- 
est occasion. Lamartine again b close to Rousseau when 
he expatiates on the "genius" that is to be found in a 
tear; and Musset is not far from Diderot whoi he 
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I exclaims, "Long live the melodrama at which Mai^ot 
^wept" (Vive lemelodrame ojI Margol a pleure). 

Though it is usual to associate this effusiveness with 
f Rousseau it should be clear from my brief sketch of the 
rise of the forces that were destined to overthrow the 
two great traditions — the Christian tradition with its | 
prime emphasis on humility and the classical with its | 
piime emphasis on decorum — that Rousseau had many 
forerunners. It would be easy enough, for example, to 
cite from English hterature of the early eighteenth- 
century domestic tableaux ' that look forward equally to 
the middle class drama and to Rousseau's picture of the 
virtues of Julie as wife and mother. Yet Rousseau, after 
aU, deserves his preeminent position as the arch-senti- 
mentahst by the very audacity of his revolt in the name 
of feeling from both humihty and decorum. Never be- 
fore and probably never since has a man of such un- 
doubted genius shown himself so lackin g in humility and 
decenc y ^to use the o ld-fastijoned synonym for decorum) 
as Rousseau in the " Confessio ns." Rousseau feels Eun selT 
go goS& that he isready^ ^je declares to appearbef oi^ 
{he Almighty at the sound of the trump of the last 
judgment, with the~B^t^^^^^j^^^onfessions" in his 
hand, ari 5^ere to ^ ^e a chall^geto~tEe ffhdleliuiDan' 
raf.fi: " I M ft sjnjBJgjirifijLs.sprt, tn Thpp jf he dare: I am 
lietterThan that man." As Horace Walpole complains 
he meStates a gasconade for the end of the world. It is 
possible to maintain with M. Lemaltre that Rousseau's 
character underwent a certain purification as he grew 
older, but never at any time, either at the beginning or 
at the end, is it possible, as M. Lemattre admits, to detect 
' See, foreKample,raaer,17 November. 31 December, 1709 (by Steele). 
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I an atom of htunility — an essential lack that had already 

1 been noted by Burke. 

The affront then that Rousseau puts upon humility 
at the very opening of his " Confessions ' ' has like so much 
dse in bis life and writings a symbolical value. He also 
declares war in the same passage in the name of irtiat he 
oonceivee to be his true self — that is his emotional sdf 
— against decorum or decency. I have already epokea 
of one of the main objections to decorum: it keeps one 
tame and conventional and interferes with the exploaon 
of original goiius. Another and cloedy allied grievance 
against deconmi is implied in Rousseau's opoiing aaser- 
laon in the Confessions that his aim is to show a trtftn in 
all the truth of his nature, and human nature can be 
known in its truth only, it should seem, when stripped of 
its last shred of reticence. Rousseau therefore already 
goee on the principle recently proclaimed by the Irish 
Bohemian George Moore, t hat the only thing a man 
should be ashamed of is of being aaE am ed. IT the fi rst 
objection to deconmi — that i t represses original gem us 
-=- was UI^^ (^yeclally^y "the romanticists, the second 
objection — that decorum interferes with" truth to 
nature — was urged especially by the so-called realists 
of the later nineteenth century (and realism of this type 
is, as has been said, only romanticism going on all fours). 
Between the Rousseauistic conception of nature and that 
of the humanist the gap is especially wide. The humanist 
l yiftiTitAJna that man attains to the truth of his nature 
only by imposing decorum upon his ordinary self. The 
Rousseauist mftintjting that man attains to this truth 
only by the free expansion of tus ordinary self. The hu- 
manist fears to let his ordinary self unfold fredy at the 
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expense of decorum lest he merit some such comment 
as that made on the ''Confessions " by Madame de Bouf- 
flers who had been infatuated with Rousseau during his 
lifetime: that it was the work not of a man but of an 
unclean animal.^ 

The passages of the " Confessions " that deserve this ver- 
dict do not, it is hardly necessary to add, reflect directly 
Rousseau's moral ideal. In his dealings with morality as 
elsewhere he is, to come back to Schiller's distinction, 
partly idyllic and partly satirical. He is satiric in his 
attitude towards the existing forms — forms based upon 
the Christian tradition that man is naturally sinful and 
that he needs therefore the discipline of fear and humil- 
ity, or else forms based upon the classical tradition that 
man is naturally one-sided and that he needs therefore 
to be disciplined into decorum and proportionateness. 
He is idyllic in the substitutes that he would offer for 
these traditional forms. The substitutes are particularly 
striking in their refusal to allow any place for fear. 
Fear, according to Ovid, created the first Gods, and reli- 
gion has been defined by an old English poet as the 
'^ mother of form and fear." Rousseau would put in the 
place of form a fluid emotionalism, and as for fear, he 
would simply cast it out entirely, a revulsion, as I have 
pointed out, from the excessive emphasis on fear in 
the more austere forms of Christianity. Be "natural," 
Rousseau says, and eschew priests and doctors, and 
you will be emancipated from fear. 

Rousseau's expedient for getting rid of man's sense of 
his own sinfulness on which fear and humility ultimately 

^ See her letter to Gustavus III, King of Sweden, cited in GusUxoe III 
et la covr de France, u, 402, par A. Geo£Eroy. 
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rest 18 well known. Evil, says Rousseau, fordgn to man's 
oonstitutioD, is introduced into it from without. The bur* 
den of guilt is thus conveniently shifted upon society. 
Instead of the old dualism between good and evil in the 
breast of the individiial, a new dualism is thus set up 
between an artificial and corrupt society and "nature." 
For man, let me repeat, has, according to Rousseau, 
fdleoi from nature in somewhat the same way as in the 
old theology he fell from God, and it is hen that the 
idyllic element comes in, for, let us rranind oursdves 
once more, Rousseau's nature from which man has fallm 
is only an Arcadian dream. 

The assertion of man's natural goodness is ptainl^some- 
thing very fundamental in Rousseau, but there is some- 
thing still more fundamental, and that is the shifting of 
dualism itself, the virtual denial of a struggle betwerai 
good and evil in tlie breast of the indi\-idual. That deep 
mner cleft in man^s being on which religion has always 
put so much emphasis is not genuine. Only get away 
from an artificial society and back to nature and the iimer 
conflict which is but a part of the artificiality win ^ve 
way to beauty and harmony. In a passage in his " Supple 
ment au voyage' de Bougfunville," Didat>t puts the 
underlying thesis of the new morahty almost more 

.„ clearly than Rousseau: "Do you wish to know in brief 

tiie tale of almost all our woe? There once existed a 
natural man; there has been introduced within this man 
an artificial man and there has arisen in the cave a civil 

._. war which lasts throughout Ufe." 

The denial of the reahty of the " ci\'il war in the cave" 
involves an entire transformation of the conscience. The 
conscience ceases to be a power that sits in judgment 
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on the ordinary self and inhibits its impulses. It tends 
60 far as it is recognized at all, to become itself an in- 
stinct and an emotion. Students of the history of ethics 
scarcely need to be told that thi s transform ation of the 
conscience was led up to by the English deistsySpMlflUy 
by BEallSBuryahdlds H utches bn.^ Shaftesbury 

"^and Jt^t gh^gon are ^alfipActy ^lEKfitjfi in all senses of the 
word I aesthetic in that they tend t^ basfi Mr\{\uo.t upon 
feeling, Mid aesthetic in that t hpy mpji^ e to i4gntifY the 
iBood and the beautifu l. Consci ence is ceasin g for both 
o f them to be an inner check on th e impulses prt Eem* 
divi dual and becoming a moral sense, a sort of expansive 
instinct for doing good to others. Altruism, as thus con- 
^^ ceived, is opposed by them to the egoism of Hobbes and 

[ his followers. 

But for the full implications of this transformation of 
f conscience and for aesthetic morality in general one 

t needs to turn to Rousseau. Most men according to Rous- 

I seau are perverted by society, but there are a few in 

whom the voice of "nature" is still strong and who, to be 
good and at the same time beautiful, have only to let 
themselves go. These, to use a term that came to have 
in the eighteenth century an almost technical meaning, 
are the "beautiful souls." The belle dme is practically 
indistinguishable from the dme sensible and has many 
points in common with the original genius. Those whose 
souls are beautiful are a small transfigured band in the 
midst of a philistine multitude. They are not to be 
judged by the same rules as those of less exquisite sensi- 
bility. "There are unfortunates too privileged to follow 

^ See HawtingH Rashdall: Is Conscience an Emotion f (1914), especially 
eh. I. Gf. Nauvelie H&dise. (Pt. vi, Lettre vii) : '^Saint-Preux fait de la 
conacienoe morale un sentiment, et non pas un jugement." 
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the eommoQ pathway." ' The beautiful soul is unintdli- 
pble to thoee of eoareer fedin^ His Tciy supenor i^, 
hia tgetematuial finemeBB of sCTiaat i on, thus pred flBtinea 
him to'suifering. We are here at the root of ^ro c Mu^ie 
mel ancholy as wi ll appear more fully later. 

TEemost important aspect of the whole conception is, 
however, the strictly ethical — the notion that the beau- 
tiful soul has only to be instinctive and temperamfflital 
to merit the pnuse that has in the past been awanled 
only to the purest spirituality. " As for Julie," says Rous- 
seau, "who never had any other guide but her heart and 
could have no surer guide, she gives herself up to it witb< 
out scruple, and to do right, has only to do all that it 
asks of her." * Virtue indeed, according to Rousseau, is 
not merely an instinct but a passion and even a voluptu- 
ous passion, moving in the same direction as other pas- 
aons, only superior to them in vehemence. "Cold reason 
has never done anything illustrious ; and you can triumph 
over the passions only by opposing them to one another. 
When the passion of virtue arises, it dominates eveiy- 
thing and holds everything in equipoise." * 

This notion of the soul that is spontaneously beautiful 
and therefore good made an especial appeal to the Ge> 
mans and indeed is often associated with Germany more 
than with any other land.* Butexampleeof moral Kstheti- 
cism are scarcely less frequent elsewhere from Rousseau 

> NowdU HSOat, Ft v, Lettre ii. • Ibid. 

' Ibid., PL i¥. Lettre xii. 

* Schiller's definition u well knawa : " A beautiful soul ire all ft Btats 
where the moral aentiment hu t&ken poMMBion ot all the emotion* U> 
■uch a d^ree that it may uti hesitatingly rommit the f[uidaDC« ot life to 
iiuttinct," etc. (OnGratt and Piynity.) Cf. Midamp de Slafl : " L« vertu 
derient alon une inipukion invi>1<mlaire, un mouveineDt qui paaae daoa 
le aaDfti ^t vous entnUne irr^siatibleinent cornmi* leg pawioDa km pbm 
impirieiuea." (Dc la IMttntvrt: Diteoun prMuninai/t.) 
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to the present. No one, for example, was ever more 

^. W .■.■—■I ■ ■ ■ •' • • 

convinced of the beauty of his own soul than Renan. 
^^Morahty," says Renan, "has been conceived up to the' 
present in a very narrow spirit, as obedience to a law, 
as an inner struggle between opposite laws. As for me, 
I declare that when I do good I obey no one, I fight no 
battle and win no victory . The cultiv ated man has only 
to follow the delicious incline of his umer impulses.'*^ 



Therefore, as'he says eEewtiere, '*Be beautiful an^ l^en 
do at each moment whatever your heart may inspire 
you to do. This is the whole of morality." * 

The doctrine of the beautiful soul is at once a denial and '! A(. » 
a parody of the doctrine of igrace; a denial because it \ \ 
rejects original sin; a parody because it holds that the 
beautiful soul acts aright, not through any effort of its 
own but because nature acts in it and through it even as 
a man in a state of grace acts aright not through any 
merit of his own but because God acts in him and through 
him. The man who saw everything from the angle of 
grace was, like the beautiful soul or the original genius, 
inclined to look upon himself as exceptional and superla- a'*' 

tive. Bunyan entitles the story of his own inner life /•' r [ .-> 
"Grace- abounding to the chief of sinners." But Bunyan '"" ? "" 
flatters himself. It is not easy to be chief in such a lively - \. •; 
competition. Humility and pride were evidently in a 
sort of grapple with one another in the breast of the 
Jansenist who declared that God had killed three men 
in order to compass his salvation. In the case of the beau- 
tiful soul the humiUty disapppATs, hut the prida remains. 
He still looks upon himself as superlative but superlative 
iQ goodness. If all men were like himself, Renan declares, 

1 Avenir de la Science, 354. * Ihid., 17^180. 
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it would be appropriate to say of them: Ye are Gods and 
BODS of the most high.* The partisan of grace holds that 
works are of no avail compared with the gratuitous and 
unmmted illumination from above. The beautiful soul 
clings to his behef in his own innate ezodlence, no matter 
how flagrant the contradiclion may be between this 
belief and his deeds. One should not fiul to note some 
approximation to the point of view of the beautiful soul 
in those forms of Christianity in which the sense of an 
is somewhat relaxed and the inner light very much 
emphamzed — for example among the German pietista 
and the quietiste of Catholic countries.* We even hear 
of persons claiming to be Christians who as the result 
of debauchery have experienced a spiritual awakening 
(Dana la brute asaoupie, un ange ae riveiUe). But such doc- 
trines are mere ratcrescences and eccentricities in the 
total history of Christianity. Even in its extreme insist- 
ence on grace, Christianity has alwaj's tended to supple- 
ment rather than contradict the supreme maxim of 
humanistic morality as enunciated by Cicero: "The 
whole praise of virtue is in action." The usual result of 
the doctrine of grace when mncerely held is to make a 
man feel desperately sinful at the same time that he is 
less open to reproach than other men in his actual be- 
havior. The beautiful soul on the other hand can always 
take refuge in his feelings from his real delinquencies. 
According to Joubert, Chateaubriand was not disturbed 
by actual lapses in Ms conduct because of his persuasdon 
ofhisown innate rectitude.* "Her conduct was reprehen- 

' Atitnir de la Scimtt. 476. 

' Madame da Warena felt the influeoM of GcrauD ptetisn in hv touUl 
9c« La Jeuneue de J. -J. Rtmmeau par £. Ritlerj ch. xm. 
■ LtUn d U. MM (21 October, 1603). 
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sible," says Rousseau of Madame de'Warens, ''but her 
heart was pure." It does not matter what you do if only 
through it alf you preserve the sense of your own loveli* 
ness. Indeed the more dubious the act the more copious 
would seem to be the overflow of fine sentiments to 
which it stimulates the beautiful soul. Rousseau dilates 
on his ''warmth of heart," his "keenness of sensibility," 
his "innate benevolence for his fellow creatures," his 
'' ardent love for the great, the true, the beautiful, the 
just," on the "melting feeling, the lively and sweet ^no- 
tion that he experiences at tiie sight of everything that 
is virtuous, generous and lovely," and concludes: "And 
80 my third child was put into the foimdling hospital." 
If we ^wish to s ee t he psychol ogy of Rousseau writ 

_Iaige we should turn to the fYencK"RevolullfiB. lliat 
period aBoun3s in persons whose gGK)dneBsls in Iheory 
so superlative that it overflows in a love for all men, but 
who in practice are filled like Rousseau in his later years 
with universal suspicion. There was indeed a moment in 
the Revolution when the madness of Rousseau became 
epidemic, when suspicion was pushed to such a point 

"TfiaF men became "suspect of being suspect." One of 
the last persons to see Rousseau alive at Ermenonville 
was Maximilien Robespierre. He was probably a more 
thoroughgoing Rousseauist than any other of the Revo- 
lutionary leaders. Perhaps no passage that could be cited 
illustrates with more terrible clearness the tendency of 
the new morality to convert righteousness into self- 
fightftoufinesa than the following from his last speech 
before the Convention at the very height of the Reign of 
Terror. Himself devoured by suspicion, he is repelling 
the suspicion that he wishes to erect his own power on 
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the niins ai the monarchy. The idea, he says, that "he 
can descend to the infamy of the throne will appear 
probable only to those perverse beings who have not 
even the right to believe in virtue. But why speak of 
virtue? Doubtless virtue is a natural passion. But how 
oould they be familiar with it, these venal spirits who 
never yielded acceea to au^t save cowardly and ferocious 
passions? . . . Yet virtue easts as you can testify, feding 
and pure aotils; it exists, that tender, iiresistible, impen- 
ous passion, torment and delight of magnanimous h^rta, 
that profound horror of tyranny, that compassionate 
leal far the oppressed, that sacred love for one's country, 
that still more sublime and sacred love for humanity, 
without which a great revolutioD is only a glittering 
crime that destroys another crime; it exists, that gener- 
ous ambition to found on earth the first Republic of the 
world; that ^oism of undegenerate men who find a 
celestial voluptuousness in the calm of a pure conscience 
and the ravishing spectacle of public happiness ( !). 
You fed it at this moment biuning in your souls. I feel 
it in mine. But how could our vile calumniators have any 
notion of it?" etc. 
In Robespierre and other revolutionary lead^s one 
I may study the implications of the new morality — the 
^ ^ttempt to transform virtue into a natural pas»on — 
I not morely for the individual but ttit society. MTItod 
entitled his play on Rousseau ''The Refotiner." Both 
Rousseau and his disciple Robespierre were reformers in 
the modem sense, — that b they are concerned not with 
reforming themselves, but other men. Inasmuch as there 
I : is no conflict between good and evil in the breast of the 
} i beautiful soul he is free to devote all his efforts to the 
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improvement of mankmd, and he proposes to achieve this 
great end by diffusing the spirit of brotherhood. All the 
traditional forms that stand in the way of this free emo- 
tional expansion he denoimces as mere '^ prejudices/' 
and inclines to look on those who administer these forms 
as a gang of conspirators who are imposing an arbitrary 
and artificial restraint on the natiu^ goodness of man 
and so keeping it from manifesting itself. With the final 
disappearance of the prejudices of the past and those 
who base their usurped authority upon them, the Golden 
Age will be ushered in at last; everybody will be boimd- 
lessly self-assertive and at the same time temper this' 
self-assertion by an equally boundless sympathy for 
others, whose sympathy and self-assertion likewise know * 
no bounds. The world of Walt Whitman will be realized, 
a world in which there is neither inferior nor superior but 
only comrades. This vision (such for example as appears 
at the end of Shelley's " Prometheus ") of a himianity re- 
leased from all evil artificially imposed from without, a 
hiunanity ''where all things flow to all, as rivers to the 
sea " and "whose nature is its owii divine control," is the 
true religion of the Rousseauist. It is this image of a hu« 
manity glorified through love that he sets up for worship 
in the sanctuary left vacant by ''the great absence of 
God." 

This transformation of the Arcadian dreamer into the 
Utopist is due in part, as I have already suggested, to 
the intoxication produced in the human spirit by the 
conquests of science. One can discern the cooperation 
of Baconian and Rousseauist from a very early stage of 
the great humanitarian movement m the midst of which 
we are still living. Both Baconian and Rousseauist are 
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II intewated not in the Btrugtf e be tween good and evil m 
I t he breastof the in(Mvi4uaI. but in the pro grea B of ma n- 
| tind as a wh(de . Ifthe Rouaseauist hopes to promote the 
progress ol society by diffusing the spirit of brotherhood 
the Baconian or utilitarian hopes to achieve the same end 
by pofecting its machinery. It is scarcely necessary to 
add that theee two main types of humanitarianism laaj 
be contained in almost any proportion in any particular 
person. By his worship of man in his futiu« mat^ial 
advance, the Baconian betrays no lees surely than the 
Rousseauist his faith in man's natural goodness. This 
lack oi humility is especially conspicuous in those who 
have sought to develop the positive observations of 
science into a closed system with the aid oi lo^c and 
pure mathematics. Pascal already remarked sarcastically 
of Descartes that he had no need of God except to give 
an initial filli p to his mechanism. Later the mechanist no 
longer grants the need of the initial fillip. According to 
the familiar anecdote, La Place when asked by Napoletm 
in the course of an explanation of his '* Celestial Mechan- 
ics " where God came in, replied that he had no need of a 
God in his system. As illustrating the extreme of hunian- 
itarian arrogance one may take the following from the 
phyedcist and mathematician, W. K. Clifford: "The 
dim and shadowy outlines of the superhuman deity fade 
slowly from before us; and as the mist of his presence 
floats aside, we perc^ve with greater and greater clear- 
ness the shape of a yet grander and nobler figure — of 
Him who made all gods and shall unmake them. From 
the dim dawn of history and from the inmost depths of 
every soul the face of our father Man looks out upon 
ua with the fire of eternal youth in his eyes and says^ 
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* Before Jehovah wasyl am.' " The fire, one is tempted to 
say, of eternal lust/f Clififord is reported to have once 
hung by his toes from the cross-bar of a weathercock on 
a church-tower. As a bit of intellectual acrobatics the 
passage I have just quotetl has some analogy with this 
I)06ture. Further than this, man's intoxication with 
himself is not hkely to go. The attitude of Clifford is 
even more extreme in its way than that of Jonathan 
Edwards in his. However, there are already signs that 
the man of science is becoming, if not humble, at least a 
trifle less arrogant. 

One can imagine the Rousseauist interrupting at this 
point to remark that one of his chief protests has alwajrs 
been against the mechanical and utiUtarian and in gen- 
eral the scientific attitude towards life. This is true. 
Something has already been said about this protest and 
it will be necessary to say more about it later. Yet 
Rousseauist and Baconian agree, as I have said, in turn- 
ing away from the "civil war in the cave" to hmnanity 
in the lump. They agree in being more or less rebellious 
towards the traditional forms that put prime emphasis 
on the "civil war in the cave'* — whether the Chrisl 
tradition with its humility or the classical with its d< 
corum. No wonder Prometheus was the great romantu 
hero. I^metheus was at once a rebel, a lov^ of man 
md ajpromotOT of man's material progress. We have 
been living for over a centiuy in what may be termed 
an age of Promethean individualism. 

The Rousseauist especially feels an inner kinship with 
Prometheus and other Titans. He is fascinated by every 
form of insurgency. Cain and Satan are both romantic 
heroes. To meet the full romantic requirement, however, 
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the ipfl urgeiit rnngt ftlaft be tender-hearted. He must 
flhow an elemental energy in his explosion against the 
established order and at the same time a boundless 
8}rmpathy for the victims of it. One of Hugo's poems tells 
of a Mexican volcano, that in sheer disgust at the cruelty 
of the members of the Inquisition, spits lava upon them. 
This compassionate volcano symbolizes in both of its main 
aspects the romantic ideaL Hence the eno rmous in to^ 
nation$4j3opularity of Schiller's '^RoSbeiB." One may 
find innumerable variants of the brigand Karl Moor who 
uses his plunder ''to support meritorious young men at 
collie*" The world into which we enter from the very 
dawn of romanticism is one of ''glorious rascals/' and 
''beloved vagabonds." 

"Sublime convicta/' says M. Lanerre, "idlers of genius, angdio 
female poiaonere, moDstera inspired by God, sincere comediana, 
virtuous oourteaans, metaphysiod mountebanks, faithful adulterers, 
form only one half — the sympathetic half of humanity according to 
romanticism. The other half, the wicked half, is manufactured by the 
same intellectual process under the suggestion c^ the same revolution- 
ary instinct. It comprises all those who hold or stand for a portion of 
any discipline whataocver, political, religious, moral or intellectual — 
kings, ministers, pncsta, judges, soldiers, policemen, husbands and 
critics."' 

The Rousseauist is ever ready to discover beauty of 

soul in any one who is under the reprobation of society. 

* The figure of the coiutesan rehabilitated through love 

^that has enjoyed such popularity during the past 

> himdred years goes back to Rousseau himself.* The 

underlying assimiption of romantic morality is that the 

personal virtues, the virtues that imply self-control, 

count as naught compared with the fraternal spirit and 

^ Le romanUame fran^iSf 215. 
. * 8ee Le9 Amoun de Miicrd B<mBUm At t^Md end ot La N<nueUe HAAm. 
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the readiness to sacrifice one's self for others. This is the 
ordinary theme of the Russian novel in which one finds, 
as Lemattre remarks, ''the Kalmuck exaggerations of 
our French romantic ideas." For example Sonia in 
''Crime and Punishment" is glorified because she pros- 
titutes herself to procure a livelihood for her family. 
One does not however need to go to Russia for what is 
scarcely less the assumption of contemporary America. 
If it can only be shown that a person is sympathetic we 
are inclined to pardon him his sins of unrestraint, his 
lack, for example, of common honesty. As an offset to 
the damaging facts brought out at the investigation of 
the sugar trust, the defense sougiht to establish that the 
late H. 0. Havemeyer was a beautiful soul. It was testi- 
fied that he could never hear little children sing without 
tears coming into his eyes. His favorite song, some one 
was unkind enough to suggest, was "little drops of water, 
little grains of sand." The newspapers again reported 
not long ago that a notorious Pittsburg grafter had peti- 
tioned for his release from the penitentiary on the 
grounds that he wished to continue his philanthropic 
activities among the poor. Another paragraph that 
appeared recently in the daily press related that a bur* 
glar while engaged professionally in a house at Los 
Angeles discovered that the lady of the house had a child 
suffering from croup, and at once came to her aid, ex- 
plaining that he had six children of his own. No one could 
really think amiss of this authentic descendant of 
Schiller's Karl Moor. For love, according to the Rous- 
seauist, is not the fulfillment of the law but a substitute 
for it. In "Les Mis6rables" Hugo contrasts Javert who 
stands for the old order based on obedience to the law 
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with the convict Jean Valjean who stands for the new 
legeneration of man through love and edf-sacrifice. 
When Javert awakens to the full ignominy of his r^ 
he does the only decent tiling — he conunits suicide. 
Hugo indeed has peoiiape carried the new evangel ot 
Sjmqiathy as a substitute for all the other virtues further 
tiian any one else and with fewer weak conceBsiona to 
common sense. Sultan Murad, Hugo naiimtes, was "sub- 
lime." He had his ei^t brothers stianf^ed, caused his 
uncle to be sawn in two between two planks, opened oob 
after the other twelve children to find a stolm BpfAa, 
shed an ocean of blood and "sabred the wt^d." One day 
while passing in front of a butcher^shop he saw a pig 
Ueeding to death, tormented by fliee and with the sun 
beating upon its wound. Touched by pity, the Sultan 
pushes the pig into the shade with his foot and with an 
"enormous and superhuman gesture" drives away the 
flies. When Murad dies the pig appears before the 
Almighty and, pleading for him against the accusing 
host of his victims, wins his pardon. Moral: "A suc- 
cored pig outwdghs a world oppressed" * (I/n pourceau 

.aecouru vaut un monde igorgi). 

This subordin ation of all the o thM values of , lif e to 
1 pniy at the e:^)ense of the jasat 

__i^'ir?MiflUff '^'^W — decorum or a sense of proportion. 
Now not to possess a sense of proportion is, however 
this lack may be manifested, to be a pedant; and, if 
there is ever a humanistic reaction, Hugo, one of the 
chief products of the age of original genius, will scarcely 
escape the charge of pedantry. But true religion also in- 
sists on a hierarchy of the virtues. Burke speaks at least 
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as much from a religious as from a humanistic point of 
view when he writes: 

'' The greatest crimes do not arise so much from a want of feeling for 
oth^s as f rcnn an over-sensibility for ourselves and an over-indulgence 
to our own desires. . . . They [the 'philosophes'] explode or render 
odious or contemptible that class of virtues which restrain the appe- 
tite. These are at least nine out of ten of the virtues. In the place of 
all this they substitute a virtue which th^ call humanity or benevo- 
Iss^oe. By these means thdr morality has no idea in it of iestraint'or 
indeed of a distinct and settled principle of any kind. When thdr 
disciples are thus left free and guided only by present feeling, th^y 
are no longer to be depended onfor good and evil. The men who to- 
day snatch the worst criminals from justice will murder the most 
innocent peisons to-morrow." ^ 

The person who seeks to get rid of ninety per cent of 
the virtues in favor of an indiscriminate sympathy does 
not simply lose his scale of values. He arrives at a n 
inverted scale of values. For the higner tne object lor 
which one feels sympathy the more the idea of obligation 
is likely to intrude — the very thing the Rousseauist i^ 
seeking to escape. One is more irresponsible and therefore 
more spontaneous in the Rousseauistic sense in lavishing 
one's pity on a dying pig. Medical men have given a 
learned name to the malady of those who n^ect the 
members of their own family and gush over animals 
(zodphilpsychosis). But Rousseau abeady exhibits this 
'' psychosis.'' He abandoned his five children one after the 
oUbjN, but had we are told an unspeakable affection for 
his dog.' 

' Correapondencef m, 213 (June, 1791). The date of this letter should 
be noted. Several of the worst terrorists of the French Revolution began 
by introdudng bills for the abolition of capital punishment. 
' See Burton's Hume, n, 309 (note 2). 

This sentimental trait did not escape the authors of the AnU^acdbin: 
Sweet child of sickly Fancy — Her of yore 
From her lov'd France Rousseau to enle bore; 
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RouBseau's oontemporaryy Stemei is siqiposed to have 
lavished a somewhat disproportionate emotioiii iqKm an 
ass. But the ass does not reaUy come into his own until 
a later stage of the movement. Nietnche has depleted 
the leaders of the nineteenth century as engaged in a 
veritable onolatry or asGhwoEship. The oppoAHaa be- 
tween neo-classidst and Rousseauist is indeed flymbol- 
ized in a fashion by their respective attitude towards the 
ass. Neo-classical decorum was, it should be rememberod^ 
an all-pervading principle. It imposed a sevefe hienrehy, 
not only upon objects, but upon the words that cgpre s B 
these objects. The first concern of the decorous peatson 
was to avoid lowness, and the ass he looked upon as hope- 
lessly low — so low as to be incapable of ennoblement 
even by a resort to periphrasis. Homer therefore was 
deemed by Vida to have been guilty of outrageous inde- 
corum in comparing Ajax to an ass. The partisans of 
Homer sought indeed to prove that the ass was in the 
time of Homer a ''noble" animal or at least that the word 
ass was ''noble." But the stigma put upon Homer by 
Vida — reinforced as it was by the similar attacks ci 
Scaliger and others — remained. 

And while midst lakes and mountains wild he raD 
Full of himself and shunn'd the haunts of man, 
Tau^t her o'er each lone vale and Alpine stei^ 
To lisp the stories of his wrongs and weep; 
Taught her to cherish stiU in either eye 
Of tender tears a plentiful supply, 
And pour them in the brooks that babbled by — 
Tau{^t her to mete by rule her feelings strong, 
False by degrees and delicately wrong. 
For the crush'd Beetle, first — the widow'd Dow^ 
And all the warbled sorrows of the grove, 
Next for poor sufiTring Guilt — and last (k all, 
For Parents, Friends, or King and Country's fall 
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/ The rehabilitation of the asa by the Rousseauist is at 
I once'a protest f^ainst an unduly squeamifih deconim, and 
I a way of proclaiming the new principle of unbounded 
egpanav e.gyippathy. In 3ealmg with both words and 
what they ^qjresa, one should show a democratic in- 
clufflvenees. Something has already been said of the war 
the romanticist waged in the name of local color against 
the Impoverishment of vocabulary by the neo-clasaicists. 
But the romantic warfare agfunst the aristocratic 
squeamiahneas of the neo-clasdo vocabulary goes per- 
hi^M even deeper. Take, for instance, Wordsworth's view 
as to the proper language of poetry. Poetical decorum 
had bectmie by the end of the eighteenth century a 
mere varnish of conventional elegance. Why should 
mere poUte prejudice, so Wordsworth reasoned, and tiie 
"gaudinees and inane phraseology" in which it resiilted 
be allowed to interfere with the " spontaneous overflow of 
powerful emotion"? And so he proceeds to set up a view I 
of poetry that is only the neo-classical view turned up»de I 
down. For the proper subjects and speech of poetry he/ 
would turn from the highest class of society to the lowest,! 
from the aristocrat to the peasant. . The peasant is m ore 
poetical tiian the aristoc rat be cause he is cl oser t o nature, 
fear Wwdsworth as he him self avnwa. is Jesn inte rested 
m the peasant for his own sake thaii becau^hSSewlA 
htm ft sort of emana^pn of t he ^Tj i^pfApft. ^ 

One' needs to keep all this background in mind if one 
wishes to imderstand the full significance of a poem like 

> Shepherds, dwellers in the TsUeyH, ntan 
Whom I already lored; — not verily 
For their own ^ea, but for the fields and hills 
Where wae their occupation and abode. 

Midad 
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''Peter Bell/' Scaliger blames Homer because he stoops 
to mention in his description of Zeus something so trivial 
as the eyebrows. Wordsworth seeks to bestow poetical 
dignity and seriousness on the ''long left ear'' of an ass.' 
The ass is thus exalted one scarcdy need add, because of 
his compassionateness. The hard heart of Peter Bdl is at 
Ilast melted by the sight of so much goodness. He aspiiw 
|bo be like the ass and finally achieves his wish. 

The French romanticists, Hugo, for instance, make an 
attack on decorum somewhat similar to that of Words- 
worth. Words formerly lived, says Hugo, divided up 
into castes. Some had tiie pri^dlege of mounting into the 
king's coaches at Versailles, whereas others were rele- 
gated to the rabble. I came along and clapped a red 
liberty cap on the old dictionary. I brou^^t about a 
literary '93,' etc. Hugo's attack on decorum is also com- 
bined with an even more violent assertion than Worda- 
worth's of the ideal of romantic morality — the su- 
premacy of pity. He declares in the "L^^d of the 
Ages" that an ass that takes a step aside to avoid 
crushing a toad is ''holier than Socrates and greater 
than Ellito." ' For this and similar utterances Hugo 
deserves to be placed very nearly if not quite at the 
d of romantic onolaters. 

We have said that the tremendous burden put upon 

^ Onoe more the Asb, with motion dull, 
Upon the pivot of his skull 
Turned round his long left ear. 
"The bard who soars to elegise an ass'' and the "laureate of the long- 
eared kind" {^ngiM Barda and Scoieh Reviewers) is, however, not 
Wordsworth but Coleridge. See his poem To a Young Am, iu mother btimg 
tethered near iL 

* See the poem Aete d^aeeueatian in Lee CmitempUUione. 

* Le Crapaud in La Ugende dee SMm» 
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sympathy in romantic morality is a result of the assump- 
tion that the "civil war in the cave" is artificial and that 
therefore the restraining virtues (according to Burke 
ninety per cent of the virtues) which imply this warfare 
are likewise artificial. If the civil war in the cave should 
\ turn out to be not artificial but a fact of the gravest ira- 
I port, the whole spiritual landscape would change imme- 
diately. Romantic morality would in that case be not a 
reality but a mirage. We need at all events to grasp the 
central issue firmly. Humanism and relipon have always 
ted in some form or other the dualism of the hu- 
a spi rit. A miin's s]iirituality i^ in inverse ratid to his 
mersiOQ in temporament. Tlif whulo mnvcmont froni 
_Rousseau.t(lBergson is, on ihe otlier liand, filled with the 
glorification of instinct. 'J'o become spiritual the beautiful 
soul needs only to e.\pand along the lines of temperament 
and with tMs process the cult of pity or sympathy does not 
interfere. The romantic moralist tends to favor expansion 
on the ground that it is vital, creative, infinite, and to dis- 
miss whatever seems to set bounds to expansion as some- 
thing inert, mechanical, finite. In its onslaughts on the 
veto power whether within or without the breast of the 
individual it is plain that no age has ever approached the 
age of original genius in the midst of which we are still 
living. Goethe defines the devil as the spirit that always 
says no, and Carlyle celebrates his passage from darkness 
to light as an escape from the Everlasting Nay to the 
Everlasting Yea. We rarely pause to consider what a 
reversal of traditional wisdom is implied in such con- 
ceptions. In the past, the spirit that says no has been 
associated rather with the divine. Socrates tells us that 
the counsels of his "voice" were always negative^ never 
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positiTe.^ Aooofding to the ancient Hindn agun the di- 
vine is the ''inner check/' God, according to Aristotle, is 
pure Form. In opposition to all this emphasis on the re- 
stricting and limiting power, the naturalist, whether scien- 
tific or emotional, sets up a program of formless, fearless 
expansion; which means in practice that he recognises 
no bounds either to intellectual or emotional curiosity. 
I have said that it is a part of the psychology of the 
original genius to offer the element of wonder and sur- 
prise awakened by the perpetual novdty, the infinite 
otherwiseness of things, as a substitute for the awe that 
is associated with their infinite oneness; or rather to 
refuse to discriminate between these two infinitudes and 
so to confound the two main directions of the human 
spirit, its religjious Elast, as one may say, with its West 
of wonder and romance. This confusion may be illus- 
trated by the romantic attitude towards what is perhaps 
the most Eastern of all Eastern lands, — India. The 
materials for the study of India in the Occident were 
accumulated by Englishmen towards the end of the 
eighteenth century, but the actual interpretation of this 
material is due largely to German romanticists, notably 
to Friedrich Schlegel.* Alongside the romantic Hellenist 
and the romantic medievalist we find the romantic 
Indianist. It is to India even more than to Spain that 
one needs to turn, says Friedrich Schlegel, for the 
supremely romantic ' — that is, the wildest and most 
imrestrained luxuriance of imagination. Now in a coimtry 
so vast and so ancient as India you can find in some place 
or at some period or other almost anything you like. 

1 See Apoloffy 3lj>. 

* His Language and Wiadam cf the Hindus appeared in 180& 

* See Jugendichriften, ed. by J. Minor, u, 362. 
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Ify for example, W. B. Yeats waxes enthusiastic over 
Tagore we may be sure that there is in the work of 
Tagore something akin to esthetic romanticism. But if 
we take India at the top of her achievement in the early 
Buddhistic movement, let us say, we shall find something 
very different. The early Buddhistic movement in its 
essential aspects is at the extreme opposite pole from 
romanticism. The point is worth making because certain 
misinterpretations that still persist both of Buddhism 
and other movements in India can be traced ultimately 
to the bad twist that was given to the whole subject by 
romanticists like the Schlegels. The educated French- 
man, for instance, gets his ideas of India largely from 
certain poems of Leconte de lisle who reflects the 
German influence. But the sense of universal and mean* 
ingless flux that pervades these poems without any 
eountervailing sense of a reality behind the shows of 
nature is a product of romanticism, working in coopera*' 
tion with science, and is therefore antipodal to the 
absorption of the true Hindu in the oneness of things. 
We are told, again, that Schopenhauer was a Buddhist. 
Did he not have an image of Buddha in his bedroom? 
But no doctrine perhaps is more remote from the genuine 
doctrine of Buddha than that of this soured and disillu- 
sioned romanticist. The nature of true Buddhism and its 
opposition to all forms of romanticism is worth dwelling 
on for a moment. Buddha not only asserted the hiunan 
law with imusual power but he also did what, in the 
estimation of some, needs doing in our own day — he put 
this law, not on a traditional, but on a positive and critical 
basis. This spiritual positivism of Buddha is, reduced to 
its simplest terms, a psychology of desire. Not only is 
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the world outside of man in a constant state of flux and 
change, but there is an element within man that is in 
constant flux and change also and makes itsdf fdt 
practically as an element of expansive desire. What is 
unstable in him longs for what is unstable in the outer 
world. But he may escape from the element of flux and 
change, nay he must aspire to do so, if he wishes to be 
released from sorrow. This is to substitute the noble tar 
the ignoble craving. The permanent or ethical dement 
in himself towards which he should strive to move is 
known to him practically as a power of inhibition or 
inner check upon expansive desire. Vital inq)ulse {&an 
vUaJ) may be subjected to vital control (frein vital). 
Here is the Buddhist equivalent of the ''civil war in the 
cave" that the romanticist denies. Buddha does not 
admit a soul in man in the sense that is often given to 
the word, but on Uus opposition between vital impulse 
and vital control as a psychological fact he puts his 
supreme emphasis. The man who drifts supinely with the 
current of desire is guilty according to Buddha of the 
gravest of all vices — spiritual or moral indolence 
{pamdda). He on the contrary who c\ui>8 or reins in his 
expansive desires is displaying tl^e chief of all the virtues, 
spiritual vigilance or strenuousness {appamdda). The 
man who \a spiritually strenuous has entered upon the 
** path." The end of this path and the goal of being cannot 
be formulated in terms of the finite intellect, any more 
than the ocean can be put into a cup. But progress on 
the path may be known by its fruits — negatively by the 
extinction of the expansive desires (the literal meaning 
of Nirv&na), positively by an increase in peace, poise, 
centrality. 
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A man's rank in the scale of being is, then, according 
to the Buddhist determined by the quality of his desires; 
and it is within his power to determine whether he shall 
let them run wild or else control them to some worthy end. 
We hear of the fatalistic East, but no doctrine was ever 
less fatalistic than that of Buddha. No one ever put so 
squarely upon the individual what the individual is ever 
seeking to evade — the burden of moral responsibility. 
''Self is the lord of self. Who else can be the lord? . . .You 
yourself must make the effort. The Buddhas are only 
teachers."^ But does not all this emphasis on self, one 
may ask, tend to hardness and indifference towards 
others, towards the undermining of that compassion to 
which the romantic moralist is ready to sacrifice all the 
other virtues? Buddha may be allowed to speak for 
himself: "Even as a mother cherishes her child, her only 
child, so let a man cultivate a boimdless love towards 
all beings." ^ Buddha thus seems to fulfil Pascal's re- 
quirement for a great man: he imites in himself opposite 
virtues and occupies all the space between them. 

Enou^ has been said to make plain that the id 
indeterminate desire of the romanticist and the Buddhist 
repression of desire are the most different things con- 
ceivable. Chateaubriand it has been said was an "invin- 
cibly restless soul," a soul of desire {une dme de disir), but 
these phrases are scarcely more applicable to him than to 
many other great romanticists. They are fitly symbolized 
by the figures that pace to and fro in the BjbJI of Eblis 
and whose hearts are seen through their transparent 
bosoms to be lapped in the flames of imquenchable long- 

^ Dhammapada, 

s SuOa-NipCUa, v. 149 (MeU(h8uUa). 
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prodaimed a trae mystio. The same tenn has also been 
iQ>plied to Buddha. Without pretending to have fath- 
cmied completely so unfathomable a being as Buddha or 
even the far less unfathomable William Blake, one may 
nevertheless assert with oonfid^ice that Buddha and 
Blake stand for utterly incompatible views of life. If 
Blake is a mystio then Buddha must be something ebe. 
To be assured on this point one needs only to compare 
the '' Marriage of Heaven and Hell" with the ** Dhanuna- 
pada/' an anthology of some of the most auth^itic and 
authoritative matoial in early BuddhisnL ''He who 
desires but acts not, breeds pestilence. . . . The road of 
excess leads to the palace of wisdom," sajrs Blake. '' Even 
in heavenly pleasures he finds no satisfaction; the dis- 
ciple who Lb fully awakened delights only in the destruc- 
tion of all desires. . . . Good Lb restraint in all things," 
says Buddha. Buddha would evidently have dismissed 
Blake as a madman, whereas Blake would have looked 
on Buddhism as the ultimate abomination. My own con- 
viction is that Buddha was a genuine sage well worthy 
of the homage rendered him by multitudes of men for 
more than twenty-four centuries, whereas Blake was 
only a romantic esthete who was moving in his imagina- 
tive activity towards madness and seems at the end 
actually to have reached the goal. 

I have been going thus far afield to ancient India and 
to Buddha, not that I might, like a recent student of 
Buddhism, enjoy ''the strangeness of the intellectual 
landscape," but on the contrary that I might suggest that 
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I'there is a centre of normal human experience and that 
r Buddhism, at least in its ethical aspects, is nearer to this . 
centre than aesthetic romanticism. Buddha might perhaps 
marvel with more reason at our strangeness than we at 
his. Buddha's assertion of man's innate moral laziness in 
particular accords more closely with what most of us 
have experienced than Rousseau's assertion of man's 
natural goodness. This conception of the innate laziness 
of man seems to me indeed so central that I am going to 
put it at the basis of the point of view I am myself seek- 
ing to develop, though this point of view is not primarily 
Buddhistic. This conception has the advantage of being 
positive rather than dogmatic. It works out in practice 
very much like the original sin of the Christian theologian. 
The advantage of starting with indolence rather than 
sin is that many men mil admit that they are morally 
indolent who will not admit that they are sinful. For 
theological imphcations still cluster thickly about the word 
fdn, and these persons are still engaged more or leas con- 
Bciously in the great naturalistic revolt against theology. 

The spiritual positivist then will start from a fact of 
immediate perception — from the presence namely in 
the breast of the individual of a principle of vital control 
(Jrein eitai), and he will measure his spiritual strenuous- 
ness or spiritual sloth by the d^ree to which he exercises 
or fails to exercise this power. In accordance with the 
keenness of a man's perception of a specially human order 
that is known practically as a curb upon his ordinary self, 
he may be said to possess insight. The important thing is 
that the insight should not be sophisticated, that a man 
tshould not fall away from it into some phantasmagoria of 
I the intellect or emotions. A man sometimes builds up a 
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whole 83n9tem of metaphyacs as a sort of screen betweeo 
himself and his obligations either to himsdf or othen. 
Mrs. Barbanld suspected that Coleridge's phfloe(^y 
was only a mask for indolence. Carlyle's phrase for Cole- 
ridge was even harsher: "putrescent indolence," a phrase 
that might be applied with more justice perhaps to 
Rousseau. One may learn from Rousseau the art of sink- 
ing to the region of instinct that is below the raticmal levd 
instead of struggling forward to the re^on of insist that 
is above it, and at the same time passing for a sublime 
enthusiast; the art of looking backwards and downwards, 
and at the same time enjoying the honor that bd<nigB 
only to those who look f(»wards and up. We need not 
wonder at the warm welcome that ttus new art received. 
I have said that that man has always been accounted a 
benefactor who has substituted for the reality of spiritual 
discipline some ingenious art of going through Uie mo- 
tions and that the decorum of the neo-classical period 
had largely simk to this level. Even in the most decorous 
of modem ages, that of Louis XIV, it was very common, 
as every student of the period knows, for men to set up as 
personages in the grand manner and at the same time 
behind the facade of conventional dignity to let thdr 
appetites run riot. It would have been perfectly legiti- 
mate at the end of the eighteenth century to attack in 
the name of true decorum a decorum that had become 
the "varnish of vice" and ''mask of hjrpocrisy." What 
Rousseau actually opposed to pseudo-decorum was per- 
haps the most alluring form of sham spirituality that 
the world has ever seen — a method not merely of mask- 
ing but of glorifying one's spiritual indolence. ''You 
wish to have the pleasures of vice and the honor of vir- 
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tue/' wrote Julie to Samt-Preux in a moment of imnsual 
candor. The Rotisseauist may indulge in the extreme of 
psychic unrestraint and at the same time pose as a perfect 
idealist or even, if one is a Chateaubriand, as a champion 
of rdigion. Chateaubriand's life according to Lemattre 
was a ^'magnificent series of attitudes." 

I do not mean to assert that the Rousseauist is always 
guilty of the pose and theatricality of which there is more 
than a suggestion in Chateaubriand. There is, however, 
much in f-Hft "R/^nasu^j^llipfin vJAw nf |jffi fliat_ miUtat^ 

agunst a.complete moral hnnesty. *' Of all the men I have 
known/' says Rousseau, ''he whose character derives 
most completely from his temperament alone is Jean- 
Jacques." ^ The ugly things that have a way of happen- 
ing when impulse is thus left imcontrolled do not, as we 
have seen, disturb the beautiful soul in his complacency. 
He can always point an accusing finger at something or 
somebody else. The faith in one's natiual goodness is a 
constant encoiuagement to evade moral responsibility. 
To accept responsibility is to follow the line of maximum 
effort, whereas man's secret desire is to follow, if not the 
line of least, at all events the line of lesser resistance. The 
endless twisting and dodging and proneness to look for 
scapegoats that results is surely the least reputable aspect 
of human natiu^. Rousseau writes to Madame de Fran- 
cueil (20 April, 1751) that it was her class, the class of the 
rich, that was responsible for his having had to abandon 
his children. With responsibility thus shifted from one's 
self to the rich, the next step is inevitable, namely to 
start a crusade against the members of a class which, 
without any warrant from /'Natmre," oppresses its 

^ Second Dialogue* 
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brothen, the membeis of other clasBeB, and f cnee them 
into tranflgranon. A man may thus dodge his duties as 
a father, and at the same time poee as a paladin of hu- 
manity. Rousseau is very dose hen to our most reoent 
agitatcuB. If a woridng giri falls from chastity, for exam- 
ple, do not blame her, blame her employer. She would 
have remained a model of purity if he had only added a 
dollar or two a week to her wage. With the p ro g re s s of 
the new morality every one has become familiar with 
the type of the perfect idealist ^o is ready to pass laws 
for the regulation of everybody and everything except 
himself, and who knows how to envelop in a mist of ra- 
diant words schemes the true driving power of iidiich is 
the desire to confiscate property. 

The tendtticy to make of society the universal scape- 
goat is not, one scarcely needs add, to be ascribed entirely 
*^ the'romantic moralist. It is only one aspect of the 
denial of the human law, of the assumption that because 
man is partly subject to the natural law he is entirdy 
subject to it; and in ttus dehumanizing of man the ration- 
alist has been at least as guilty as the emotionalist. If the 
Rousseauist hopes to find a substitute for all the restrain- 
ing virtues in sympathy, the rationalistic natimdist, who 
is as a rule utilitarian with a greater or smaller dash of 
pseudo-science, hopes to find a substitute for these same 
virtues in some form of machinery. The legblative mill to 
which our ''uplifters" are so ready to resort, is a familiar 
escample. If our modem society continues to Usten to 
those who are seeking to persuade it that it is possible to 
find mechanical or emotional equivalents for self-control, 
it is likely, as Rousseau said of himself, to show a '' great 
tendency to degenerate." 
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The fact on which the moraT positivist would rest his 
effort to rehabilitate self-control is, as I have said, the 
presmice in man of a restraining, informing and central- 
izing power that is anterior to both intellect and emotion. y, 
Such a power, it must be freely granted, js not jpresent L ^' 
equa ^ in aQ persons; in somelt s^ins scarcely to exist 
^jLail. When released from outer control, they are simply 
unchained temperaments; whereas in others this super- 
rational perception seems to be singularly vivid and dis- 
tinct. This is the psychological fact that imderlies what 
the theologian would term the mystery of grace. 

Rousseau himself was not quite so temperamental as 
might be inferred from what has been said about his 
evasion of ethical effort. There were moments when the 
dualism of the spirit came home to him, moments when 
he perceived that the conscience is not itself an expansive 
emotion but rather a judgment and a check upon expan- 
sive emotion. Yet his general readiness to subordinate his 
ethical self to his sensibility is indubitable. Hence the 
absence in his personality and writing of the note of 
masculinity. There is indeed much in his make-up that 
reminds one less of a man than of a high-strung impres- 
sionable woman. Woman, most observers would agree, is 
more natural in Rousseau's sense, that is, more tempera- 
mental, than man. One should indeed always temper 
these perilous comparisons of the sexes with the remark 
of La Fontaine that in this matter he knew a great 
many men who were women. Now to be temperamental is 
to be extreme, and it is in this sense perhaps that the 
female of the species may be said to be "fiercer than the 
male." Rousseau's failure to find " any intermediary term 
between everything and nothing'' would seem to be a 
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feminine rather than a masculine trait. Decorum in the 
case of women, even more periiape than in the caae ci 
men, tends to be a mere conformity to what is estabUahed 
rather than the immediate perception of a law of meas- 
ure and proportion that sets bounds to the eipanave 
desires. ''Women believe innocent everything that thqr 
dare/' says Joubert, whom no one wiU accuse of being 
a misogynist. Those who are thus temperamental have 
more need than others of outer guidance. ''His feminine 
nature/' says C. E. Norton of Ruskin, "needed support 
such as it never got." ^ 

If women are more temperamental than men it is only 
fair to add that they have a greater fineness of tempera- 
ment. Women, says Joubert again, are richer in native 
virtues, men in acquired virtues. At times when men are 
slack in acquiring virtues in the truly ethical sense — 
and some might maintain that the present is such a time 
— the women may be not only men's equals but their 
superiors. Rousseau had this feminine fineness of temper- 
ament. He speaks rightly of his ''exquisite faculties." 
He also had no inconsiderable amount of feminine charm. 
The numerous members of the French aristocracy whom 
he fascinated may be accepted as competent witnesses 
on this point. The mingling of sense and spirit that per- 
vades Rousseau, his pseudo-Platonism as I have caJled 
it elsewhere, is also a feminine rather than a masculine 
trait. 

There is likewise something feminine in Rousseau's 
preference for illusion. Illusion is the element in which 
woman even more than man would seem to live and move 

> LetUra, n, 298. For Ruakin and Rousseau see IbitL i, 360: "[Ruskin] 
said that great parts of Les Confcasioru were so true to himself that he Mt 
as if Rouanau mint have traDBznigrated into his body." 
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and have her being. It is feminine and also romantic to 
prefer to a world of sharp definition a world of ma^c and 
suggestiveness. W. Bagehot (it will be observed that in 
discussing this delicate topic I am prone to take refuge 
behind authorities) attributes the triiunph of an art of 
shifting illusion over an art of clear and firm outlines to 
the growing influence of women. ^ Woman's being is to 
that of man, we are told, as is moonlight imto sunlight — 
and the moon is the romantic orb. The whole of German 
romance in particular is bathed in moonshine.' 

The objection of the classicist to the so-called enlight- 
enment of the eighteenth century is that it did not have 
in it sufficient light. The primitivists on the contrary 
felt that it had too much li^t — that the Ught needed to 
be tempered by darkness. Even the moon is too effulgent 
for the author of "Hymns to the Ni^t." No movement 
has ever avowed more openly its partiality for the dim 
and the crepuscular. The German romanticists have 
been termed ''twili^t men." What many of them ad- 
mire in woman as in children and plants, is her im- 
consciousness and freedom from analysis — an admira- 

1 " If a poet wishes an atmosphere of indistinct illusion and of moving 
shadow, he must use the romantic style. . . • Women, such as we know 
them, such as they are likely to be, ever prefer a dedicate unreality to 
a true or firm art.'' Essay on Pure, Ornate^ and Grotesque Art in Ei^litik 
Poetry (1864). 

' "Die Romanze auf einem Pferde" utters the following lines in the 
Prologue to Tieck's Kaiser Octamanue : 

Mondbegl&nzte Zaubemacht, 
Die den Sinn gefangen hSlt, 
WundervoUe M^chenwelt 
Steig' auf in der alten Pracht. 

A special study might be made of the r61e of the moon in Chateaubriand 
and Coleridge — even if one is not prepared like Carlyle to dismiss 
Coleridge's philosophy as "bottled moonshine." 
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tioD that ia also a tribute m its way to the " ni^^t ads'* 
of nature.' 

Discuasi<HiB of the kind in which I have been indulpng 
r^arding the imlikenees of woman and man an very 
dreary imless one puta at least equal emphaaia on their 
fundamental likeness. Wconan, before being woman, is a 
human bang and so subject to the same law as man. So 
far as mai and women both take on the ydce o< this law, 
they move towards a conmion caitre. So far as they throw 
it off and live temperamentally, there toids to arise 
the most odious of all farms of warfare — that between 
the sexes. The dictates of the human law are only too 
likely to yield in tiie case of both mai and womoi to the 
rush of outer impresmona and the tumult of the dedres 
within. This is what La Rochefoucauld means when he 
says that "the head is always the dupe of the heart." 
Nevertheless feeling is even mrae likely to prevail over 
judgmoit in woman than it is in man. To be judicial 
indeed to the point of hardness and sternness tuta always 
been hdd to be unfemlnine. It is almost woman's pre- 
rc^tive to err on thiB side of sympathy. But even woman 
cannot be allowed to substitute sympathy for true con- 
science — that is for the principle of control. In basing 
conduct on f eelii^ Rousseau may be said to have founded 
a new sophistry. The ancient sophist at least made man 
the measure of all things. By subordinating judgment to 
sensibility Rousseau may be said to have made woman 
the measure of all things. 

The affirmation of a human law must ultimately rest 
on the perception of a something that is set above the 

' O. WaUel points out that as soon u the women b H. von Ktewt's 
play* b«0OEM oooBciouB they fall into onr [Dtultekt Bom antik , S. Aof- 
l«e,I47>. 
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flux upon which the flux itself depends — on what Aris- 
totle terms an unmoved mover. Otherwise conscience 
becomes a part of the very flux and element of change it 
is supposed to control. In proportion as he escapes from 
outer control man must be conscious of some such un- 
moved mover if he is to oppose a definite aim or pur;- 
pose to the indefinite expansion of his desires. Having 
some such firm centre he may hope to carry through to a 
fortunate conclusion the ''civil war in the cave." He may, 
as the wise are wont to express it, build himself an island 
in the midst of the flood. The romantic moralist, on the 
other hand, instead of building himself an island is sim- 
ply drifting with the stream. For feeling not only shifts 
from man to man, it is continually shifting in the same 
man; so that morality becomes a matter of n^ood, and 
romanticism here as elsewhere might be defined as the 
despotism of mood. At the time of doing anything, says 
Mrs. Shelley, Shelley deemed himself right; and Rous- 
seau says that in the act of abandoning his own children 
he felt "like a member of Plato's republic." 

The man who makes self-expression and not self- 
control his primary endeavor becomes subject to every 
influence, ''the very slave of circiunstance and impulse 
borne by every breath." * This is what it means in prac- 
tice no longer to keep a firm hand on the rudder of one's 
personality, but to tiun one's self over to "nature." The 

^ Byron, SardanapaluSf iv, 5. Cf. Rousseau, Neuvikme Promenade: 
'* Domini par mes sens, quoi que je puisse faire, je n'ai jamais pu r^sister 
k leurs impressions, et, tant que I'objet agit sur eux, mon cceur ne oesse 
d'en dtre affects." Cf. also Musset, RoUa : 

Ce n'^tait pas Rolla qui gouvemait sa vie, 
C'^taient ses passions; il les laissait aller 
Comme un pitre assoupi regarde Teau oouler. 
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partisan of exprenon becames the thrall of his inqires- 
sioDS so that the whole Rousseauistic conception may be 
termed indifferently impressionistic or expressionistic. 
For the beautiful soul in order to express himsdf has to 
indulge his emotions instead of hardening and bracing 
them against the shock of circumstance. The very refine- 
ment of sensibility which constitutes in his own eyes his 
superiority to the philistine makes him quiver reqNinsve 
to every outer influence; he finally becomes subject to 
changes in the weather, or in Rousseau's own phrase, the 
''vile plaything of the atmosphere and seasons." 

This rapid shifting of mood in the romanticist, in re- 
sponse to inner impulse or outer impression, is almost 
too familiar to need illustration. Here is an example that 
may serve for a thousand from that life-long devotee of 
the great god Whim — Hector Berlioz. When at Florence, 
Berlioz relates in his Memoirs, he received a letter from 
the mother of CamiUe, the woman he loved, informing him 
of CamiUe's marriage to another. ''In two minutes my 
plans were laid. I must hurry to Paris to kill two guilty 
women and one innocent man ; for, this act of justice done, 
I too must die." Accordingly he loads his pistols, supplies 
himself with a disguise as a lady's maid, so as to be able 
to penetrate into the guilty household, and puts into his 
pockets "two little bottles, one of strychnine, the other 
of r laudanum." While awaiting the departure of the 
diligence he "rages up and down the streets of Florence 
like a mad dog." Later, as the diligence is traversing a 
wild mountain road, he suddenly lets out a " 'Ha' ! so 
hoarse, so savage, so diabolic that the startled driver 
bounded aside as if he had indeed a demon for his fellow- 
traveller." But on reaching Nice he is so enchanted by 
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the climate and environment that he not only forgets his 
errand, but spends there ''the twenty happiest days" of 
his life! There are times, one must admit, when it is an 
advantage to be temperamental. 

In this exaltation of environmental influences one 
shoidH^nblEe'apm the eb^ of Roilsseauist and 

Baconian, of emotional and scientific naturalist. Both 
"are prbiie to look upon man as bein^ made by natural 
JdKcS ^M id'not'as "making himself. To deal with the sub- 
stitutes Uiat Rousseauist and Baconian have proposed 
for traditional moraUty, is in fact to make a study of the 
varieties — and they are nimaerous — of natiuralistic fatal- 
ism. The upshot of the whole movement is to discredit 
moral effort on the part of the individual. Why should 
a man believe in the efficacy of this effort, why should 
he struggle to acquire character if he is convinced that 
he is being moulded like putty by influences beyond his 
control — the influence of climate, for example? Both 
science and romanticism have vied with one another in 
making of man a mere stop on which Natiu^ may play 
what tune she will. The ^olian harp enjoyed an extraor- 
dinary popularity as a romantic symbol. The man of sci- 
ence for his part is ready to draw up statistical tables 
showing what season of the year is most productive of 
suicide and what type of weather impels bank-cashiers 
most irresistibly to embezzlement. A man on a moim- 
taiili top, according to Rousseau, enjoys not only phjrsical ' 
but spiritual elevation, and when he descends to the plain 
the altitude of his mind declines with that of his body. 
Ruskin's soul, says C. E. Norton, "was like an iEolian 
harp, its strings quivering musically in serene days imder 
the touch of the soft air, but as the clouds gathered and 
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Uie winds arose, vibrating in the blast with a tennon that 
might break the sounding board itself." It is not suipriB- 
ing Riisldn makes oUier men as subject to "skyey influ- 
ences" as himself. "The mountains of the eartii are," he 

says, "its natural cathedrals. True relifpon can acarody 
be achieved away from them. The curate or hermit of the 
field and fen, however simple his life or punful his lodg- 
ing, does not often attain the spirit of the hill pastor or 
lecluse: we may find in him a decent virtue or a ctm- 
tented ignorance, rarely the prophdic msion or the mar> 
tyr'8 passion." The corruptions of Romanism "an tnoe' 
able for the most part to lowland prelacy." ■ 

Is then the Rousseauist totally unable to regulate his 
impressions? It is plain that he cannot control them from 
within because the whole idea of a vital control of this 
Idnd is, as we have seen, foreign to the psychol(^y of the 
beautiful soul. Yet it is, according to Rousseau, possible 
to base morality on the senses — on outer p^ception that 
is — and at the same time get the equivalent of a free* 
will based on inner perception. He was so much interested 
in this subject that he had planned to devote to it a 
whole treatise to be entitled "Sensitive morality or tiie 
materialism of the sage." A man cannot resist an outer 
impression but he may at least get out of its way and put 
himself in the way of another impres^on that will impd 
him to the desired course of conduct. "The soul may then 
be put or maintained in the state most favorable to 
virtue." "Climates, seasons, sounds, colors, darkness, 
light, the elements, food, noise, silence, movement, rest, 
everything, acts on our physical frame." By a prop^ 
adjustment of all these outer elements we may go\'em 
* Modem Pauikn, Put t, ch. xx. 
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in their origins the feelings by which we allow ourselves 
to be dominated/ 

Rousseau's ideas about sensitive morality are at once 
highly chimerical and highly significant. Here as else- 
where one may say with Amiel that nothing of Rousseau 
has been lost. EQs point of view has an inner kinship with 
that of the man of science who asserts that man is neces- 
sarily the product of natiual forces, but that one may 
at least modify the natural forces. For example, moral 
effort on the part of the individual cannot overcome 
heredity. It is possible, however, by schemes of eugenics 
to regulate heredity. The imeasy burden of moral re- 
sponsibility is thus lifted from the individual, and the 
moralist in the old-fashioned sense is invited to abdi- 
cate in favor of the biologist. It would be easy enough to 
trace similar assumptions in the various forms of socialism 
and other '' isms " cJmost innumerable of the present hour. 

Perhaps the problem to which I have already alluded 
may as well be faced here. How does it happen that 
Rousseau who attacked both science and hterature as 
the chief sources of himian degeneracy should be an arch- 
sesthete, the authentic ancestor of the school of art for 
art's sake and at the same time by his sensitive (or ses- 
thetic) morality play into the hands of the scientific 
determinist? If one is to enter deeply into the modem 
movement one needs to consider both wherein scientific 
and emotional naturalists clash and wherein they agree. 
The two types of naturalists agree in their virtual denial 
of a superrational realm. They clash above all in their 
attitude towards what is on the rational level. The scien- 
tific naturalist is assiduously analytical. Rousseau, on the 

^ Confessions^ Pt. n, Livre ix (1756). 
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other hand, or rather one whole nde of RouneMi, ii 
hoetile to analyaa. The arts and sdenoeB are attacked 
because they are the product ol reflection. "Tlie man 
who reflectB ia a depraved animal," because he baa &llen 
away from the inimitive spontaneous unity of his bang. 
■ Rousseau is the first of the great anti-inteSeetualists. 
By jMMMlJTig both rationalism and pseudo-claasio decorum 
in the name of instinct and emotion he appealed to men's 
longing to get away from the aecondaiy and the deriva- 
tive to the immediate. True decorum satisfies the craving 
for immediacy because it c(mt(uiis within itsdf an dement 
of superratioiml perception. The "reason" of a Plato or 
an Aristotle also satisfies the craving for immediacy be- 
cause it likewise contuns within itself an element of 
Buperrational perception. A reason or a decorum of this 
Idnd ministers to another deep need of human nature — 
the need to lose itsdf in a lai^r whole. Once diminate 
ike Buperrational perception and reason sinks to the level 
of rationalism, consciousneBB becomes mere self-con- 
Bciousness. It is difficult, as St. Evremond said, for man 
to renuun in the long run in this doubtful middle state. 
Having lost the unity of inmght, he will loi^ for the uni^ 
of instinct. Hence the paradox that this most self-con- 
scious of all movements is filled with the praise of the 
unconscious. It abounds in persons who, like Walt Whit- 
man, would turn and live with the animals, or who, like 
Novalia, would fain strike root into the earth with the 
plant. Animals ' and plants are not engaged in any 

' With nature nerer do Aej/ wage 
A (ooliah strife; they see 
A h&ppy youth tad their old age 
!■ beautiful and free. 

Wordswcrtb: The Fomlauu 
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moral struggle, they are not inwardly divided against 
themselves. 

Here is the source of the opposition between the ab- 
stract and analytical head, deadly to the sense of unity, 
and the warm immediate heart that unifies life with the 
aid of the imagination — an opposition that assumes so 
many forms from Rousseau to Bergson. The Rousseau- \ 
ist always betrays himself by arraigning in some form or ] 
other, " the false secondary power by which we multiply / 
distinctions/' One should indeed remember that therar 
were obscurantists before Rousseau. Pascal also arrases 
the heart against the head; but his heart is at the farthest 
remove from that of Rousseau; it stands for a superrat- 
ional perception. Christians like Pascal may indulge with 
comparative impimity in a certain amoimt of obscurant- 
ism. For they have submitted to a tradition that supplies 
them with distinctions between good and evil and at the 
same time controls their ima^nation. But for the indi- 
vidualist who has broken with tradition to deny bis head 
in the name of his heart is a deadly peril. He above all 
persons should insist that the power by which we mul- 
tiply distinctions, though secondary, is not false — that 
the intellect, of however little avail in itself, is invaluable 
when working in cooperation with the imagination in the 
service of either inner or outer perception. It is only 
through the analytical head and its keen discriminations 
that the individualist can determine whether the unity 
and infinitude towards which his imagination is reaching 
(and it is only through the imagination that one can have 
the sense of unity and infinitude) is real or merely chi- 
merical. Need I add that in making these distinctions 
between imagination, intellect, feeling, etc., I am not 
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attempting to divide man up into more or lees water- 
ti^t compartmenta, into haid and fast "faculties," but 
mecdy to express, however imperfectly, cotun t^Mcure 
and [ffofound facts of experience? 

The varieties of what one may term the rationalistic 
CRor, of the endeavor of the intellect to emancipate itself 
from perception and set up as an independent power, 
aze numerous. The variety that was pfohaps formerty 
most familiar was that of the theolopao who sou^^t to 
formulate intellectually what must ever transcend for- 
mulation. T he forms of thejaUonalistic error that cod- 
oem our present subject can be traciod back for~tbe 
moet part Jo^D^Qcartes. the father of modem philosophy, 
and are indeed implicit in his famous identification of 
thought and being (Je pense, doncjesuia). The dogmatic 
and arrogant rationalism that denies both what is dboye 
and what is below itself, both the realm of awe and the 
realm of wonder, which prevailed among the Cartesians 
of the Enlightenment, (Combined, as I have said» with 
pseudo-classic decorum to produce that sense of confine- 
ment and smugness against which the original genius 
protested. Man will always crave a view of life to which 
perception lends immediacy and the imagination infini- 
tude. A view of life like that of the eighteenth century 
that reduces unduly the r61e of both imagination and 
perception will always eeem to him imvital and mechani- 
cal. "The Bounded," says Blake, "is loathed by its pos- 
sessor. The same dull round even of a Universe would 
soon become a Mill with complicated wheels." 

The mechanizing of life agsinst which the romanticist 
protested may as I SEud be largely associated with the 
influence of Descartes. It is not however tiie whole trutii 
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about Descartes to say that he forgot the purely instru- 
mental rdle of the intellect and encouraged it to set up 
as an independent power. As a matter of fact he also 
used the intellect as an instrument in the service of outer 
perception. Taking as his point of departure the precise 
observations that science was accumulating, he sought 
to formulate mathematically the natural law. Now the 
more one reduces nature to a problem of space and 
movement, the more one is enabled to measure nature; 
and the method of exact measurement may be justi- 
fied, if not on metaphysical, at least on practical grounds. 
It helps one, if not to imderstand natural forces, at 
least to control them. It thereby increases man's power 
and ministers to utility. In a word, the intellect when 
thus pressed into the service of outer perception makes 
for material efficiency. In a sense science becomes sci- 
entific only in proportion as it n^ects the qualita- 
tive differences between phenomena, e.g. between light 
and sound, and treats them solely from the point of view 
of quantity. But the penalty that science pays for this 
quantitative method is a heavy one. The farther it gets 
away from the warm immediacy of perception the less 
real it becomes; for that only is real to a man that he 
immediately perceives. Perfectly pure science tends to 
become a series of abstract mathematical formulae with- 
out any real content. By his resort to such a method, the 
man of science is in constant danger of becoming a mere 
rationalist. At bottom he is ignorant of the reaUty that 
lies behind natural phenomena; he must ever be ignorant 
of it, for it lays hold upon the infinite, and so must elude 
a finite being like man. But the desire to conceal his own 
ignorance from himself and others, the secret push for 
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power and prestige that lies deep down in the breast of 
the man of science as in that of every other man, impds 
him to attach an independent value to the operations of 
the intdlect that have only an instrumental value in the 
service of outer perception and to conceive that he has 
locked up physical nature in his formulae. The man of 
science thus falls victim to a special form of metaphysical 
illusion. The gravity of the error of the scientific intel- 
lectualist is multiplied tenfold when he conceives that his 
formul® cover not merely the natural law but the human 
law as well, when he strives, like Taine, to conv^ man 
himself into a ''walking theorem/' a "living geometry." 
This denial of every form of spontaneity was ri^Uy felt 
by the romanticists to be intolerable. 

Goethe contrasts the smug satisfaction of Wagner in 
his dead formul® that give only what is external and 
^1 secondary, with Faust's fierce craving for immediacy and 
therefore bis impatience with an analysis that gives only 
the dry bones from which the vital breath has departed. 
Wagner is a philistine because he is not tormented by the 
thirst for the infinite. Faust, on the other hand, reaches 
out beyond the mere intellect towards the spirit that is 
behind the shows of nature, but this spirit appears to 
him and reduces him to despair by declaring that he is 
trying to grasp something that is not only infinite but 
alien to him. Instead of turning from this alien spirit 
to the spirit that is relevant to man, a spirit that sets 
bounds to every inordinate craving, including the inor- 
dinate craving for knowledge (libido sciendi), Faust gives 
himself to the devil in what was, in the time of the 
youthful Goethe, the newest fashion: he becomes a 
Rousseauist. Instead of striking into the ascending path 
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of insight, he descends to the level of impulse. Se^i from 
this level the power by which we multiply distinctions 
seems to him, as it was to seem later to Wordsworth, not 
merely secondary but false, and so definition yields to 
indiscriminate feeling {GefiM ist aUea). In general the 
Rousseauistic reply to the Cartesian attempt to identify 
thought and being is the identification of being with emo- 
tion (je ^^^^ done je suis). 

The Mephistopheles of Goethe has often been taken as 
a sjonbol of the iconoclastic and Voltairian side of the 
eighteenth ' ceiitiuy. The rationalisls a^Efilled^'tbFtHcfii- 
^Bnai f^ms that unply a superrational realm as mere 
''prejudice/' and, failing to find in insight a substitute 
for these discarded forms, they succumbed in turn to the 
emotionalists. A '' reason " that is not groimded in insight 
will always seem to men intolerably cold and negative and 
will prove unable to withstand the assault of the pri- 
mary passions. The reason of a Plato or an Aristotle 
is on a different footing altogether because, as I have 
said, it includes an element of inner perception. One may 
note here that the difi&culties of the present subject arise 
in no small degree from the ambiguities that cluster about 
the word reason. It may not only mean the imagina- 
tive insight ^ of a Plato and the abstract reasoning of a 

^ The phrase imaginative insight is, I believe, true to the spirit of Plato 
at his best, but it is certainly not true to his terminology. Plato puts the 
imagination {(patrrauria) not only below intuitive reason (roSt ) and discur- 
sive reason or understanding (St^roia), but even below outer perception 
(wiffris). He recognizes indeed that it may reflect the operations of the 
understanding and even the higher reason as well as the impressions of 
sense. This notion of a superior intellectual imagination was carried much 
further by Plotinus and the neo-Platonists. Even the intellectual imagi- 
nation is, however, conceived of as passive. Perhaps no Greek thinker, not 
even Plato, makes as clear as he might that reason gets its intuition of 
reality and the One with the aid of the imagination and, as it were, through 
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Descartes but is often emplo3'ed by the classicist himself 
as a synonym of good sense. Good sense may be defined 
as a correct perception of the ordinary facts of life and 
of their relation to one another. It may be of very many 
grades, corresponding to the infinite diversity of the facts 
to be perceived. A man may evidently have good sense 
in dealing with one order of facts, and quite lack it in deal- 
ing with some different order of facts. As the result of kmg 
observation and escperienoe of a multitude of minute relar 
tionships, of the facts that ordinarily follow one another 
or coexist in some particular field, a man's knowledge of 
this field becomes at last, as it were, automatic and un- 
conscious. A sea captain for example acquires at last an 
intuitive knowledge of the weatheri the brdcer, an in- 
tuitive knowledge of stocks. The good sense or inactical 
judgment of the sea captain in his particular calling and 
of the broker in his is likely to be greater than that of less 
experienced persons. One cannot, however, assert that a 
man's good sense is always in strict ratio to his eoqieri- 
ence. Some persons seem to have an innate pf t for sering 
things as they are, others a gift equally innate for seeing 
things as they are not. 

Again the field in which one displays one's good sense 
or practical judgment may fall primarily under either the 
hmnan law or the natural law, may belong in Aristotelian 
phrase to the domain either of the probable or of the 

» veil of fllusiQii, that, in Joubert's phraae, "rilluBion est uiie partie int6- 
fCnnte de la r6alit6 " (PenaSea, Titre xi. xxnr). Joubert again distin- 
guiihes (tM., Titre m, XLvn, u) between "rimaginative" which is pannre 
and "Fimagination" which is active and creative CToeQ de FAme"). In 
its failuTB to bring out with sufficient explicitness this ereaiwe rdle of the 
imagination and in the stubborn inteUectualism that this failure implies 
is to be found, if anywhere, the weak point in the cuirass of Greek phi- 
losophy. 
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necessary. To take a homely illustration, a man is free 
to choose the temperature of his bath, but only within 
the limits of natural necessity — in this case the temper- 
ature at which water freezes and that at which water 
boils. He will show his practical judgment by choosing 
water that is neither too hot nor too cold and this so far 
as he is concerned will be the golden mean. Here as else- 
where the golden mean is nothing mechanical, but may 
vary not only from individual to individual but in the 
same individual according to his age, the state of his 
health, etc. In determining what conforms to the golden 
mean or law of measure there must always be a mediation 
between the particular instance and the general principle, 
and it is here that intuition is indispensable. But even 
so there is a centre of normal hmnan experience, and the 
person who is too far removed from it ceases to be prob- 
able. Aged persons may exist who find bathing in ice- 
water beneficial, but they are not representative. Now 
creative art, in distinct ratio to its dignity, deals not with 
what may happen in isolated cases but with what hap-, 
pens according to probability or necessity. It is this pre- 
occupation with the universal that as Aristotle Bays 
makes poetry a more serious and philosophical thing than 
history. There enters indeed into true art an element of 
vital novelty and surprise. But the more cultivated the 
audience to which the creator addresses himself the more 
will it insist that the surprise be not won at the expense 
of motivation. It will demand that characters and inci- 
dents be not freakish, not too remote from the facts that 
normally follow one another or coexist, whether in na- 
ture or human nature. One needs, in short, to deal with 
both art and life from some ethical centre. The centre 
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with roference to wliich one has good sense may be only 
the ethos of one's time and country, but if one's good 
sense has, as in the case of the great poets, the support of 
the imagination, it may pass beyond to something mon 
abiding. ''Of Pope's intdlectual character/' says Dr. 
Johnson, ** the constituent and fundamental principle was 
good sense, a prompt and intuitive perception of con- 
sonance and propriety. He saw immediately of his own 
eonc^tions what was to be chosen, and what to be m- 
jected." One may grant all this and at the same time feel 
the dijfference between the "reason" of a Pope and the 
reason of a Sophocles. 

Good sense of the kind Dr. Johnson describes and de- 
corum are not strictly speaking synonymous. To be 
decorous not only must one have a correct perception of 
wliat to do, but one mtist actually be able to do it; and 
this often requires a long and difficult training. We have 
seen that Rousseau's spite against eie^teenthrcentury 
Paris was largely due to the fact that he had not ac- 
quired yoimg enough the habits that would have made 
it possible for him to conform to its convention. ^'I 
affected," says Rousseau with singular candor, "to de- 
spise the politeness I did not know how to practice.*' 
As a matter of fact he had never adjusted himself to the 
decorum and good sense of any conmiunity. His attitude 
towards life was fundamentally Bohemian. But a person 
who was sensible and decorous according to the standards 
of some other coimtry might have emphasised the differ- 
ences between his good sense and decorum and the good 
sense and decorum of eighteenth-century Paris. The op- 
ponents of the traditional order in the eighteenth cen- 
tury were fond of introducing some Persian or Chinese 
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to whom this order seemed no true order at all but only 
"prejudice'' or "abuse," The conclusion would seem to be 
that because the good sense and decorum of one time and 
country do not coincide exactly with those of another 
time and country, therefore good sense and decorum 
themselves have in them no imiversal element, and are 
entirely implicated in the shifting circumstances of time 
and place. Bjit behind the ethos of any particular coim- 
try, that of Greece, for instance, there are, as Antigone 
pax^ved, the "unwritten laws of heaven," and some- 
thing of this permanent brder is sure to shine through 
even the most imperfect convention. Though no con- 
vention is final, though man and all he establishes are 
subject to the law of change, it is therefore an infinitely 
delicate and perilous task to break with convention. One 
can make this break only in favor of insight; which is 
much as if one should say that the only thing that may 
safely be opposed to common sense is a commoner sense, or 
if one prefers, a common sense that is becoming more and 
more imaginative. Even so, the wiser the man, one may 
surmise, the less likely he will be to indulge in a violent 
and theatrical rupture with his age, after the fashion of 
Rousseau. He will like Socrates remember the coimsel 
of the Delphian oracle to follow the "usage of the city," * 
and while striving to gain a firmer hold upon the human 
law and to impose a more strenuous discipline upon his 
ordinary self, he will so far as possible conform to what 
he finds established. A student of the past cannot help 
being struck by the fact that men are foimd scattered 
through different times and countries and Uving under 
very different conventions who are nevertheless in vir- 

^ See Xenophon, Memorabilia, it, 16, 3. 
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tue of their insight pliunly moving towards a eomoiaD 
centre. So much so that the best books of the worid seem 
to have been written, as Emerson puts it, Iqr one all-wiae^ 
all-seeing gentleman. A curious circumstance is that the 
writers who are most universal in virtue of their imagh 
native reason or inspired good sense, are likewise as aiuk 
.the writers ir^ realised most intensely the life of their 
own age. No other Spanish writer, for fflrampK has so 
much human appeal as Cervantes, and at the same time 
no other brings us so dose to the heart of sixteenth- 
century Spain. In the writings attributed to Confucius 
one encounters, mixed up with much that is almost in- 
conceivably remote from us, maxims that have not lost 
their validity to^lay; maxims that are sure to be reaf- 
firmed wherever and whenever men attain to the level of 
humanistic insight. In the oldest Buddhist documents 
again one finds along with a great deal that is very ex- 
pressive of ancient India, and thus quite fordgn to our 
idiosyncraey , a good sense which is even more imaginative 
and inspired, and therefore more universal, than that of 
Confucius, and which is manifested, moreover, on the 
religious rather than on the humanistic level. We are 
dealing here with indubitable facts, and should plant 
ourselves firmly upon them as against those who would 
exaggerate either the constant or the variable elements 
in himian nature. 

Enough has been said to show the ambiguities involved 
in the word reason. Reason may mean the abstract and 
geometrical reason of a Descartes, it may mean simply 
good sense, which may itself exist in very many grades 
ranging from an intuitive mastery of some particular 
field to the intuitive mastery of the ethos of a whole age. 
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like the reason of a Pope. Finally reason may be imagi- 
native and be thereby enabled to go beyond the conven- 
tion of a particular time and country, and lay hold in vary- 
ing degrees on "the unwritten laws of heaven." I have 
already traced in some measure the process by which 
reason in the eighteenth century had come to mean 
abstract and geometrical (or as one may say Cartesian) 
reason or else unimaginative good sense. Cartesian 
reason was on the one hand bdng pressed into the service 
of science and its special order of perceptions; on the 
other hand it was being used frequently in cooperation 
■with an unimaginative good sense to attack the tradi- 
tional forms that imply a realm of insight which is above 
both abstract reason and ordinary good sense. Men were 
emboldened to use reason in this way because they were 
flushed not only by the increasing mastery of man over 
nature through science, but by the positive and anti- 
traditional method through which this mastery had been 
won. Both those who proclaimed and those who denied 
a superrational realm were at least agreed in holding that 
the faith in any such realm was inseparable from certain 
traditional forms. Pascal, for example, held not only that 
insight in religion is annexed to the acceptance of certain 
dogmas — and this offended the new critical spirit — but 
furthermore that insight could exist even in the orthodox 
only by a special divine gift or grace, and this offended 
man's reviving confidence in himself. People were ready 
to applaud when a Voltaire declared it was time to "take 1 
the side of hiunan nature against this sublime misan-T 
thropist." The insight into the law of decorum on which ' 
classicism must ultimately rest was in much the same 
way held to be inseparable from the Grseco-Eoman tradi- 
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ticm; and so the nature of classical inaght as a thing 
apart from any tradition tended to be obscured in the 
endless bickerings of ancients and moderns. Hie flafwimi 
traditionalists, however, were less prone than the Chris- 
tian traditionalists ( Jansenists, Jesuits and Pkotestants) 
to weaken their cause still further by wrangling among 
themsdves. 

Inasmuch as both Christians and humanists failed to 
plant themsdves on the fact of insi^^t, the inaght came 
more and more to be rejected al(»ig with the qpedal forms 
from which it was deemed to be inseparable. As a result 
of this rejection '^reason" was left to cope unaided with 
man's impulses and eaqnnsive desires. Now Fkscal saw 
rightly that the balance of power in sudi a conflict be- 
tween reason and impulse was held by the imagination, 
and that if reason lacked the support of insight the imagi- 
nation would side with the expansive desires and reason 
would succumb. Moreover the superrational insight, or 
''heart '' as Pascal calls it, that can alone keep man from 
being thus overwhelmed, comes, as he holds, not through 
reason but through grace and is at times actually opposed 
to reason. (''The heart," he says, '' has reasons of which 
the reason knows nothing. ") Instead of protesting against 
the asceticism of this view as the true positivist would 
do, instead of insisting that reason and imagination may 
pull together harmoniously in the service of insight, the 
romantic moralist opposed to the superrational "heart" 
of the austere Christian a subrational ''heart," and this 
involved an attempt to base morality on the very element 
in human nature it is designed to restrain. The positivist 
will plant himself first of all on the fact of insight and will 
define it as the immediate perception of a something 
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anterior to both thought and feeling, that is known prac- 
tically as a power of control over both. The beautiful 
soul, as we have seen, has no place for any such power in 
his scheme of things, but hopes to satisfy all ethical ele- 
ments simply by letting himself go. Rousseau (following 
Shaf tesbxuy and Hutcheson) transforms conscience itself 
from an inner check into an expansive emotion. While 
thus corrupting conscience in its very essence he does 
not deny conscience. On the contrary he grows positively 
rhapsodic over conscience and other similar words. 
''Rousseau took wisdom from men's souls," says Joubert, 
''by talking to them of virtue." In short, Rousseau dis- 
plays the usual dexterity of the sophist in juggling with 
ill-defined general terms. If one calls for sharp definition 
one is at once dismissed as a mere rationalist who is re- 
treating into a false secondary power from a warm im- 
mediacy. The traditional distinctions regarding good and 
bad were thus discarded at the same time that discredit 
was cast on the keen analysis with which it would have 
been possible to build up new distinctions — all in favor 
of an indiscriminate emotionalism. This discomfiture of 
both tradition and analysis in the field of the human law 
would not have been so easy if at the same time man's 
active attention and effort had not been concentrated 
more and more on the field of the natural law. In that 
field imagination and the analytical intellect were actu- 
ally pulling together in the service of perception with the 
result that man was constantly gaining in power and 
utility. Emotional romanticists and scientific utilitarians 
have thus, in spite of their surface clashes, cooperated 
during the past century in the dehumanizing of man. 
It is not enough to say of the representatives of both 
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sideB of this great naturalistic movement that they elim- 
inate the veto power from human nature while continuing 
to use the old words, like virtue and conscience, that imply 
a veto power. We have seen that they actually attack the 
veto power as synonymous with evil. The devil is con- 
ceived as the spirit that always says no. A purely aflSrma- 
tive morality is ahnost necessarily an emotional morality. 
If there is no region of insight above the reason which is 
felt by the natural man as an element of vital control, 
and if cold reason, reason unsupported by insight, never 
has done anything illustrious, as Rousseau truly says, it 
follows that the only way to put driving power behind 
reason is to turn virtue into a passion, — a passion that 
.differs from other passions merely in its greater imperi- 
jousness. For the beautiful soul virtue, as we have seen 
in the case of Robespierre, is not only a tender, imperious 
and voluptuous passion but even an intoxication. " I was, 
if not virtuous," says Rousseau, "at least intoxicated 
with virtue.'' In its extreme manifestations romantic 
morality is indeed only one aspect, and surely the most 
singular aspect, of the romantic cult of intoxication. No 
student of romanticism can fail to be struck by its 
pursuit of delirium, vertigo and intoxication for their 
own sake. It is important to see how all these things are 
closely related to one another and how they all derive 
from the attempt to put life on an emotional basis. To 
rest conscience, for example, on emotion is to rest it on 
what is always changing, not only from man to man but 
from moment to moment in the same man. "If," as 
Shelley says, "nought is, but that it feels itself to be," it 
will feel itself to be very different things at different times. 
No part of man is exempt from the region of flux and 
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change. There is, as James himself points out, a kinship 
between such a philosophy of pure motion and vertigo. 
Faust after all is only consistent when having identified 
the spirit that says no, which is the true voice of con- 
science, with the devil, he proceeds to dedicate himself 
to vertigo (dem Taumel weih* ich mtcA) .'Hdiiss^Xi ialsiO,"^ 
a^eaders of the '^Conf essions" will remember, deliberately 
courted giddiness by gazing down on a waterfall from the 
brink of a precipice (making sure first that the railing on 
which he leaned was good and strong). This naturalistic 
dizziness became epidemic among the Greeks at the critP 
caF£Snent, of their break with traditional standards. 
<* Whirl is Ebag,'^ cried Aristophanes, "having driven out 
Zeus." The modem sophist is even more a votary of the 
god Whirl than the Greek, for he has added to the mobil- 
ity of an intellect that has no support in either tradition or ^ 
insight the mobility of feeling. Many Rousseauists were, 
like Hazlltt, attracted to the French Revolution by its 
''grand whirling movements." 

Even more significant than the cidt of vertigo is the 
closely allied cult of intoxication. ''Man h&ng reason- \ 
able," says Byron, with true Rousseauistic lope, "must 
therefore get drunk. The best of life is but intoxication." 
The subrational and impulsive self of the man who has 
got drunk is not only released from the surveillance of 
reason in any sense of the word, but his imagination is 
at the same time set free from the limitations of the real. 
If many Rousseauists have been rightly accused of be- 
ing "lovers of delirimn," that is because in delirimn the 
fancy is especially free to wander wild in its own empire 
of chimeras. To compose a poem, as Coleridge is sup- 
posed to have composed ''Eubla Khan," in an opium 
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dream without any partidpatkin ci his rational self ia a 
triumph of romantic art "I should have taken mora 
opium when I wrote it/' said Friedrich Schlegel in ex- 
planation of the failure of his play " Alarcoa." What mora 
q)ecially Gonoerna our present topic is the carrying over of 
titus subrational ''enthusiasm'' into the fidd of ethical 
values, and this calls for certain careful distinctians. 
Genuine religbn — whether genuine Christianity or 
genuine Buddhism — is plainly unfriendly in the higjlieBt 
degree to every form of intoxication. Buddhism, for 
example, not only prohibits the actual use of intoxicants 
but it pursues implacably all the subtler intoxications of 
the spirit. The attitude of the humanist towards intoxi- 
cation is somewhat more complex. He recognises how 
deep in man's nature is the craving for some blunting of 
the sharp edge of his consciousness and at least a partial 
escape from reason and reality; and so he often makes a 
place on the recreative side of life for such moments of 
escape even if attained with the aid of wine. Dulce est 
desipere in loco. Pindar, who displays so often in his verse 
the high seriousness of the ethical imagination, is simply 
observing the decorum of the occasion when he celebrates 
in a song for the end of a feast ''the time when the weari- 
some cares of men have vanished from their reasons and 
on a wide sea of golden wealth we are all alike voyaging 
to some visionary shore. He that b penniless b then rich, 
and even they that are wealthy find their hearts expand- 
ing, when they are smitten by the arrows of the vine." 
The true Greek, one scarcely needs add, put hb final em- 
phasb, as befitted a child of Apollo, not on intoxication 
but on the law of measure and sobriety — on preserving 
the integrity of hb mind, to render literally the Greek 
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word for the virtue that he perhaps prized the most.* One 
must indeed remember that alongside the Apollonian 
element in Greek life is the orgiastic or Dyonisiac ele- 
ment. But when Euripides sides imaginatively with the 
frenzy of Dionysus, as he does in his " Bacchae," though 
ostensibly preaching moderation, we may affirm that he 
is falling away from what is best in the spirit of Hellas and 
revealing a kinship with the votaries of the god Whirl. 
The cult of intoxication has as a matter of fact appeared 
in all times and places where men have sought to get the 
equivalent of religious vision and the sense of oneness that 
it brings without rising above the naturalistic level. True 
relipouB vision is a process of concentration, the result of 
the imposition of the veto power upon the expansive 
desires of the ordinary self. The various natm^listic 
simulations of this vision are, on the contrary, expansive, 
the result of a more or less complete escape from the veto 
power, whether won with the aid of intoxicants or not. 
The emotional romanticists from Rousseau down have 
left no doubt as to the type of vision they represented. 
Rousseau dilates with a sort of fellow feeling on the deep 
potations that went on in the taverns of patriarchal 
Geneva.* Renan looks with disfavor on those who are 
trying to diminish drunkenness among the common 
people. He merely asks that this drunkenness "be 
gentle, amiable, accompanied by moral sentimenis." 
Periiaps this side of the movement is best simimed up 
in the following passage of William James: "The sway 
of alcohol over mankind is unquestionably due to its 
- power to stimulate the mystical faculties of human na- 
re, usually crushed to earth by the cold facta and dry 

> Sa^ff^. > See his Lettre A d'Afemliert. 
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criticisms of the sober hour. Sobriety diminishes, dis- 
criminates and says do; drunkenness expands, unites, and 
says yes. It is, in fact, the great exciter of t^ Y(SfJbBMt 
tion n man. It brings its votary from the 6mll pmpbaj 
S things to the radiant core. It makes him for the mo- 
ment one with truth." ^ 

The American distiller who named one of his brands 
^'Golden Dream Whiskey" was evidently too modest 
If an adept in the new psychology he might have set iq> 
as a pure idealist, as the opener up of an eBpeaaXty radi- 
ant pathway to the ''truth." 

The primitivist then attacks sober discrimination as 
an obstacle both to warm immediacy of feeling and to 
unity. He tends to associate the emotional unity that 
he gains through intoxication with the unity of instinet 
which be so admires in the worid of the subrationaL ''The 
romantic character," says Ricarda Huch, ''is men ex- 
posed to waste itself in debaucheries than any other; for 
only in intoxication, whether of love or wine, when the 
one half of its being, consciousness, is lulled to sleep, can 
it enjoy the bliss for which it en\ie8 every beast — the 
bUss of feeling itself one." ' The desires of the animal, 
however, work within certain definite limits. They are 
not, like those of the primitivist, inordinate, the expla- 
nation being that they are less stimulated than the desires 
of the primitivist by the imagination. Even if he gets rid 
of intellect and moral effort, the primitivist cannot attain 
the unity of instinct because he remains too imaginative; 
at the same time he proclaims and proclaims rightly that 
the imagination is the great unifying power — the power 
that can alone save us from viewing things in ''discon- 

^ Varieti€9ofBeligunuExperiefux,ZS7. * BHUeaeit der BamanHk, IM. 
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Iection dead and spiritless." We should attend carefully 
t this point for we are coming to the heart of the great 
romantic sophism. The Rousseauist does not attain to 
the unity of the man whose impulses and desires are con- 
trolled and disciphned to some ethical centre. He does not, 
»in spite of all his praise of the unconscious and of the 
"sublime animals," attain to the unity of instinct. In 
wh^t sense then may he be said to attain unity? The 
obvious reply is that he attains unity only in dreamland. 
For the nature to which he would return, one cannot 
repeat too often, is nothing real, but a mere nostalgic 
straining of the imagination away from the real. It is 
only in dreamland that one can rest unity on the ex- 
pansive forces of personality that actually divide not only 
one individual from another but the same individual 
from himself. It is only in dreamland that, in the absence 
of both inner and outer control, "all things" will "flow 
to all, as rivers to the sea," Such a unity will be no more 
than a dream unity, even though one term it the ide^ 
and sophisticate in its favor all the traditional terms of 
religion and morahty. A question that forces itself at '} 
every stage upon the student of this movement is: What ' 
ia the value of unity without reality f For two things are 
eqxially indubitable: first, that romanticism on the philo- 
Bophical side, is a protest in the name of imity against the 
disintegrating analysis of the eighteenth-century ration- 
alist; second, that what the primitivist wants m e.'ccbange 
for analysis is not reaUty but illusion. Rousseau who in- 
clines like other SBsthetes to identify the true with the 
beautiful was, we are told, wont to exclaim: "There ia 
Lifiothing beautiful save that which is not"; a saying to 
) matched with that of "La Nouvelle H^loise": "The 
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land of chimeras is, alono worthy of habitation." Similar 
utterances might be multiplied from French, Engliah, and 
German romanticists.^ To be sure, the word "reality" is 
perhi^ the most slippeiy of all general tflnns. Certain 
recent votaries of the god Whiri, notably BcqpBont h^wn 
promise d us that if we surraider to the flux we shall havv 
a '^vision" not only of unity but also of reality; and so 
they have transferred to the cult of their divndty all 
the traditional language of religion. 

We do not, however, need for the present to enter into 
a discussion as to the nature of reality, but simply to stidk 
to strict psychological observation. From this point of 
view it is not hard to see that the primitivist makes hit 
primary appeal not to man's need for unity and realitj 
but to a very different need. Byron has told us what thk 
need is in his tale ("The Island") of a ship's crew that 
overpowered its officers and then set sail for Otaheite; 
what impelled these Arcadian mutineers was not the 
desire for a genuine return to aboriginal life with its rigid 
conventions, but 

The wish — which ages have not yet subdued 
In man — to have no master save his mood. 

Now to have no master save one's mood is to be wholly 
temperamental. In Arcadia — the ideal of romantic mo- 
rality — those who are wholly temperamental unite in 
sympathy and brotherly love. It remains to consider 
more fully what this triumph of temperament means in 
the real world. 



> "IHfffaite iDusion, rdaliU parfaite" (Alfred de Vigny). "Die W«lt 
wird TYaum, der TVaum wird Wdt" (Novalis). " This sort of dnaminc 
eidstenoe is the best; he who quit^ it to go in search of realities genenlly 
barters repose for repeated disi^pointmeiits and vain regrets " (Haslitt). 



CHAPTER V 

BOMANTIC MORALITY : THE REAL 

The fundamental thing in Rousseauistic morality is not, 
as we have seen, the assertion that man is naturally 
good, but the denial of the ''civil war in the cave." 
Though this denial is not complete in Rousseau himself, 
nothing is more certain than that his whole tendency is 
away from this form of dualism. The beautiful soul does 
the right thing not as a result of effort, but spontanjdotisly, 
unconsciously and ahnost inevitably. In fact the beauti- 
ful soul can scarcely be said to be a voluntary agent at all. 
''Nature" acts in him and for hinL This Tninimizing of 
moral struggle and deliberation and choice, this drift to- 
wards a naturalistic fatalism, as it may be termed, is a 
far more significant thing in Rousseau than his optimism. 
One may as a matter of fact eliminate dualism in favor of 
nature and at the same time look on nature as evil. This 
is precisely what one is likely to do if one sees no alterna- 
tive to temperamental living, while jud^g those who 
live temperamentally not by their " ideal," that is by 
their feeling of their own loveliness, but by what they 
actually do. One will become a realist in the sense that 
came to be attached to this word during the latter part 
of the nineteenth century. Rousseau himself is often 
realistic in this sense when he interrupts his Arcadian 
visions to tell us what actually occurred. In the "Con- 
fessions," as I have said, passages that recall Lamartine 
alternate with passages that recall Zola, and the transi- 
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tion from one type cl passage to the other is often d]»- 
ooncerting^y sudden. In reading these realistic pawsagBB 
of Rousseau we are led to reflect that his ''nature'* is 
not, in practice, so remote £rom Taine's nature as mif^t 
at first appear. ''What we call lutfure/* says Taine, "is 
this brood of secret passions, often maleficent, generally 
vulgar, always blind, which tremble and fret within us, iD- 
covered by tiie cloak of decency and reason under wfaidi 
we try to disguise them; we think we lead them and they 
l^fi-us; we think our actions our own, th^ are theirs.'' ^ 

The transition from an optimistic to a pesmnistie 
naturalism can be followed with special deamess in the 
stages by which the sentimental drama of the dg^teenth 
centiiry passes over into the realistic drama of a later 
period* Petit de Julleville contrasts the beginning and 
the end of this development as follows: ''[In the d^t- 
eenth century] to please the public you had to say to it : 
'You are all at least at bottom good, virtuous, full of 
feeling. Let yourselves go, follow yomr instincts; listen 
to nature and you will do the right thing spontaneously.' 
How changed times are! Nowadays ' any one who wishes 
to please, to be read and petted and admired, to pass for 
great and become very rich, should address men as fol- 
lows : ' You are a vile pack of rogues, and profligates, you 
have neither faith nor law; you are impelled by your 
instincts alone and these instincts are ignoble. Do not try 
though to mend matters, that would be of no use at all/ " * 

The connecting link between these different forms of 
the drama is naturalistic fatalism, the suppression of 
moral responsibility for either man's goodness or bad- 
ness. Strictiy speaking, the intrusion of the natiuidistic 

^ LiL Ang.f vr, 120. * About 1885. • Le ThWre en France, dOL 
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element into the realm of ethical values and the sub- 
version by it of deliberation and choice and of the normal 
sequence of moral cause and effect is felt from the human 
point of view not as fate at all, but as chance. Emotional 
romanticism joins at this point with other forms of 
romanticism, which all show a proclivity to prefer to 
strict motivation, to probabiUty in the Aristotelian sense, 
what is fortuitous and therefore wonderful. This is only 
another way of saying that the romanticist is moving 
away from the genuinely dramatic towards melodrama. 
Nothing is easier than to establish the connection be- 
tween emotional romanticism and the prodigious efflores- 
cence of melodrama, the irresponsible quest for thrills, 
that has marked the past century. What perhaps dis- 
tinguishes this movement from any previous one is the 
attempt to invest what is at bottom a melodramatic 
view of life with philosophic and even religious signifi- 
cance. By suppressing the "civil war in the cave" one 
tstrikes at the very root of true drama. It does not then 
much matter from the dramatic point of view whether the 
burden of responsibility for good or evil of which you 
have relieved the individual is shifted upon "nature" 
or society. Shelley, for example, puts the blame for evil 
on society. "Prometheus Unboimd," in which he has 
developed his conception, is, judged as a play, only an 
ethereal melodrama. The unaccoimtable collapse of 
Zeus, a monster of unalloyed and immotivated badness, 
is followed by the gushing forth in man of an equally 
unalloyed and immotivated goodness. The whole genius 
of Hugo, again, as I have said in speaking of his use of 
antithesis, is melodramatic. His plays may be described 
as parvenu melodramas. They abound in every variety 
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of ttarUing contrast and strange happening, the whole 
pressed into the service of "problems" manifold and 
even of a philosophy of history. At the same time the 
poverty of ethical insist a^H true dramatic motivatioD 
is dissimulated under profuse lyrical outpouringB and 
purple patches trf local color. His Heroani actually ^(vies 
in not being a reeponnble agent, but an "uncluuned and 
fetal force," * and so mrae capable of striking astoniab- 
ment into himself and others. Yet the admirers of Hugo 
would not only promote him to the first rank of poets, 
but would have us share his own belief that he is a seer 
and a prophet. 

It may be objected that the great dramatists of the 
past exalt this power of fate and thus diminish moral 
responsibility. But the very sharpest distinction must 
be drawn between the subrational fate of the emotional 
romanticist and the superrational fate of Greek tragedy. 
The fate of .^schylean tragedy, for instance, bo far from 
undermining moral responsibility rather reinforces it. 
It is felt to be the revelation of a moral order of which 
man's experience at any particular moment is only an 
infinitesimal fragment. It does not seem, like the sub- 
rational fate of the emotional romanticist, the intrusion 
into the human realm of an alien power whether friendly 
or unfriendly. This point might be established by a study 
of the so-called fate drama in Germany (Sehick$dUragddie) , 
which, though blackly pessimistic, is closely related to 
the optimistic sentimental drama of the eighteenth cen- 
tury.' The German fate drama is in its essence ignoble 

I Je suifl Mat force qui va! 
Agent kvpuk1<^ Pt xniird de m>-fltftmi funtbreB. 
' E.K., Lillo'A Fatal Curiotit]/ (1736) had a marked influence on the Tin 
of the G«rai>n fate Uagedy. 
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because its characters are specimens of sensitive morality 
— incapable, that is, of opposing a firm hmnan purpose 
to inner impulse or outer impression. The fate that thus 
wells up from the depths of nature and overwhelms their 
wills is not only malign and ironical, but as Grillparzer 
says, makes human deeds seem only '^throws of the dice 
in the blind night of chance." ^ It woidd be easy to follow 
similar conceptions of fate down through later literature 
at least to the novels of Thomas Hardy. 

Some of the earlier exponents of the sentimental 
drama, like Diderot, were not so certain as one might 
expect that the discarding of traditional decorum in 
favor of "nature" would result practically in a reign of 
pure loveliness. At one moment Diderot urges men to get 
rid of the civil war in the cave in order that they may be 
Arcadian, like the savages of the South Sea, but at other 
moments — as in "Riuneau's Nephew" — he shows a 
somewhat closer grip on the problem of what will actually 
come to pass when a man throws off the conventions of 
a highly organized civilization and sets out to live tem- 
peramentally. Diderot sees clearly that he will be that 
least primitive of all beings, the Bohemian. Rameau's 
nephew, in his irresponsibility and emotional instability, 
in the kaleidoscopic shiftings of his mood, anticipates 
all the romantic Bohemians and persons of "artistic 
temperament" who were to afflict the nineteenth centiuy. 
But he is more than a mere sesthete. At moments we can 
discern in him the first lineaments of the superman, who 

> Wo ist der, der sagen dtlrfe, 
So will ich's, 80 sei's gemacht, 
Unsre Taten sind nur WUrfe 
In des Zufalls blinde Nacht. 

Die Ahnfrau. 
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knows no law save the law of might. One should reooOect 
that the actual influence of Diderot in France fell in the 
second rather than in the first half of the nineteenth 
centiiry — was upon the realists rather than upon the 
romanticists. The same men that had a cult for Dide- 
rot admired the Vautrins and the Rastignacs of Bakae 
and the Julien Sorel of Stendhal. These characters are 
little Napoleons. They live temperamentally in the midst 
of a hie^y organised sodety, but they set aside its ocm* 
ventions of right and wrong in favor, not of ssthetk 
enjoyment, but of power. 

The ideal of romantic morality, as was seen in the last 
chapter, is altruism. The real, it should be clear from the 
examples I have been citing, is always egoism. But ego- 
ism may assume very different forms. As to the main 
forms of egoism in men who have repudiated outer control 
without acquiring self-control we may perhaps revive 
profitably the old Christian classification of the three 
lusts — the lust of knowledge, the lust of sensation, and 
the lust of power. Goethe indeed may be said to have 
treated these three main ways of being temperamental 
in three of his early characters — the lust of knowledge in 
*' Faust," the lust of sensation in *' Werther," and the lust 
of power in "Gotz." If we view life solely from the natu- 
ralistic level and concern ourselves solely with the world 
of action, we are justified in neglecting, like Hobbes, the 
other lusts and putting supreme emphasis on the lust 
for power.* Professor F. J. Mather, Jr., has distinguished 
between '' hard " and ''soft'' sentimentalists.' His distinc- 

^ ''So that in the first place, I put for a general indination of all man- 
kind, a perpetual and resUees desire of Power after power, that oeawth 
only in Death." Ijeviathan, Part i, ch. xi. 

* See Unpopular Review, October, 1915. 
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tion might perhaps be brought more closely into line with 
my own distinctions if I ventured to coin a word and to 
speak of hard and soft temperamentalists. The soft tern- 
peramentalist will prove imable to cope in the actual world 
with the hard temperamentalist, and is very likely to be- 
come his tool. Balzac has very appropriately made Lucien 
de Rubempr6, the romantic poet and a perfect type of a 
soft temperamentalism, the tool of Vautrin, the superman. 
Here indeed is the supreme opposition between the 
ideal and the real in romantic morality. The ideal to which 
Rousseau invites us is either the primitivistic anarchy of 
the " Second Discoiurse, " in which egoism is tempered by 
''natural pity/' or else a state such as is depicted in the 
"Social Contract," in which egoism is held in check by 
a disinterested "general will." The preliminary to achiev- 
ing either of these ideals is that the traditional checks on 
hiunan nature should be removed. But in exact propor- 
tion as this programme of emancipation is carried out 
what emerges in the real world is not the mythical will 
to brotherhood, but the ego and its fimdamental will to 
power. Give a bootblack half the imiverse, according to 
Carlyle, and he will soon be quarreling with the owner 
of the other half. He will if he is a very temperamental 
bootblack. Perhaps indeed all other evils in life may be 
reduced to the failure to check that something in man 
that is reaching out for more and ever for more. In a 
society in which the traditional inhibitions are constantly 
growing weaker, the conflict I have just sketched be- 
tween the ideal and the real is becoming more and more 
acute. The soft temperamentalists are overflowing with 
beautiful professions of brotherly love, and at the same 
time the hard temperamentalists are reaching out for 
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I everytlung in n^t; and insBmueh as the bud t&BOjxn^ 
Imentalista operate not in dreamland, but in the ml 
ywOTld, they are only too pUunly setting the ttaie. Voy 
fflten, of course, the same temperamentalist has his hard 
and his soft side. Tlie triiunidi of egoism over altruism 
in the relations between man and man is even mom 
evident in the relations between nation and nation. The 
^oism that resuItB from the inbreeding of tempenment 
on a national scale runs in the case of the strraig natioos 
into imperialism.' We have not reflected suffidently on 
the fact tiiat the soft temperamentalist Rousseau is mom 
than any other one p&aon the father of KvUur;* and 
that the exponents of Kultur in our own day have been 
revealed as the hardest of hard temperamentalists. 

To understand the particular craving that is met by 
Rousseauistic idealism one would need to go with some 
care into the psychology of the half-educated man. The 
half-educated man may be defineJl A the man who has 
acquired a degree of critical self-consciousness sufficient 
to detach him from the standards of his time and place, 
but not sufficient to acquire the new standards that come 
with a more thorough cultivation. It was pointed out long 
1^0 that the characteristic of the half-educated man is 

' E. Seilliire ban be«n tracinx. ia Lf Mai Tomantiipit and other tdIuumb, 
the relation betwran HouMcsuisin and what be tonuB an " irrational im> 
periaiisro." His point of view ia on tbe coastruetiTe aide wry diSocot 

■ The bwt account of Roufneau'i Gemian influence ia atill tbat of 
H- Hettner in bis LUrrxUurgetchichie det 18. Jahrtiundfrlt. Compared with 
Rouneau'a German influence, sat-a ProfeMor Paul Henael in hia Rouueau 
(1007), "bis influeoM in FYance aeeoM almont trifling." In GoinanT 
"RouMeau beaame the banix not of a Ruillotine but of a new culture 
(KuIUir). . . . Vt'e have dra«-n hin iipirit over to ua, we have made it our 
own." (121.) See also Professor EupD KQhDeinann. Vom Weltmeh dtt 
ituttchtn GtUftM (1S14), 54-62, and pouim. German idealiam ia, according 
to Knhm»mnnn , Uk moDument that doea the grcftteat honor to RoUHewi. 
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that he is incurably restless; that he is filled with every 
manner of desire. In contrast with him the uncultivated^ 
man, the peasant, let us say, and the man of high cvlti-i 
vation have few and simple desires. Thus Socrates hacjlj 
fewer and simpler diesires than the average Athenian. But 
what is most noteworthy about the half-educated man 
is not simply that he harbors many desires and is there- 
fore incurably restless, but th^t these desires are so often 
incompatible. He craves various good tluhgs, but is not 
wining to pay the price — not willing to make the neces- 
sary renimciations. He pushes to an extreme what is after 
all a imiversal human proclivity — the wish to have 
one's cake and eat it too. Thus, while remaining on the 
naturalistic level, he wishes to have blessings that accrue 
only to those who rise to the humanistic or reli^ous levels. 
He wishes to live in "a universe with the lid oflf," to 
borrow a happy phrase from the pragmatist, and at the 
same time to enjoy the peace and brotherhood that are 
the fruits of restraint. The moral indolence of the Rous- 
seauist is such that he is imwilling to adjust himself to the 
truth of the hiunan law; and though living naturalisti- 
cally, he is loath to recognize, that what actually prevails 
on the naturalistic level is the law of cunning and the law 
of force. He thus misses the reality of both the human 
and the natural law and in the pursuit of a vague Arcadian 
longing falls into sheer imreality. I am indeed overstating 
the case so far as Rousseau is concerned. He makes plain 
in the "Emile" that the true law of nature is not the law 
of love but the law of force. Emile is to be released from 
the discipline of the human law and given over to the 
discipline of nature; and this means in practice that he 
will have "to bow his neck beneath the hard yoke of 
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physical necesrity." In so far the "nature" of Emile is 
no Arcadian dream. Where the Arcadian dreaming be- 
gins is when Rousseau assumes that an Emile who has 
learned the lesson of force from Nature hersdlf, will not 
pass along this lesson to others, whether dtinns of his 
own or some pther country, but will ratho- display in his 
dealings with them an ideal fraternity. In the early stages 
of the naturalistic movement, in Hobbee and Shaftes- 
bury, for example, egoism and altruism, the idea of power 
and the idea of sympathy, are more sharply contrasted 
than they are in Rousseau and the later rtmianticists. 
Shaftesbury assumes in human nature an altruistic im - 
pulse or will to brotheihood that will be able to cope 
successfully witii the will to power that Hobbes declares 
to be fundamental. Many of the romanticists, as we have 
seen, combine the cult of power with the cult of broths- 
hood. Hercules, as in Shelley's poem, is to bow down 
before Prometheus, the lover of mankind. The extreme 
example, however, is probably William Blake. He pro- 
claims himself of the devil's party, he glorifies a free 
expansion of energy, he looks upon everything that re- 
stricts this expansion as synonymous with evil. At the 
same time he pushes his exaltation of sympathy to the 
vei^ of the grotesque.* 



He who ahaU hurt Ibe little wren 
Shall Dcvcr be belov'd by men. 
He who the ax to wrath hu mov'd 
Shsil never be by woman lov'd. 

KiU Dot the ntoth nor butterfly. 
For the L«st Judgment draweth ni^. 

Augvritt <^ Inncetiittt, 
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Such indeed is the jumble of incompatibles in Blake 
that he would rest an illimitable compassion on the psy- 
chology of the superman. For nothing is more certam 
than that the '^ Marriage of Heaven and Hell" is among 
other things a fairly complete anticipation of Nietzsche. 
The reasons are worth considering why the idea of power 
and the idea of sympathy which Blake and so many other 
romanticists hoped to unite have once more come to seem 
antipodal, why in the late stages of the movement one 
finds a Nietzsche and a Tolstoy, just as in its early stages 
one finds a Hobbes and a Shaftesbury. It is plain, first of 
all, that what brought the two cults together for a time 
was their common hatred of the past. With the triumph 
over the past fairly complete, the incompatibility of 
power and sympathy became increasingly manifest. 
Nietzsche's attitude is that of a Prometheus whose sym- 
pathy for mankind has changed to disgust on seeing the 
use that they are actually making of their emancipation. 
Humanitarian sympathy seemed to him to be tending 
not merely to a subversion, but to an inversion of values, 
to a positive preference for the trivial and the ignoble. 
He looked with special loathing on that side of the move- 
ment that is symbolized in its homage to the ass. The 
inevitable flying apart of power and sympathy was fur- 
ther hastened in Nietzsche and others by the progress 
of evolution. Darwinism was dissipating the Arcadian 
mist through which nature had been viewed by Rousseau 
and his early followers. The gap is wide between Tenny- 
son's nature ''red with tooth and claw" and the tender 
and pitiful nature of Wordsworth.^ Nietzsche's preaching 
of ruthlessness is therefore a protest against the sheer 

^ See Hart-Leap Well 
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unreali^ of those who wish to be natural and at the same 
time sympathetic. But how are we to get a real acale at 
values to oppoae to an mdiacriminate qrmpathy? It is 
here that Nietssche shows that he is caught in the eame 
&tal coil of naturalism as the humanitarian. He acoq>t8 
the naturalistic corruption of conscience which under- 
lies all other naturalistic coiniptions. "The will to over- 
come an emotion," he says, "is ultimately only the will 
of another or of severalother emotions." ' All he can do 
with this conception cd conscience is to set over agunst 
the humanitarian suppreesion of values a scale of values 
based on force and not a true scale of values based an the 
d^ree to which one imposes or fsib to impose on aoe'a 
temperamental self a human law of vital control. The 
opposition between a Nietzsche and a Tolstoy is therefore 
not specially significant; it is only that between the hard 
and the soft temperamentalist. To be sure Nietzsche can 
on occa^on speak very shrewdly about the evils that 
have resulted from temperamentalism — especially from 
the pasfflon for an untnunmeled self-expression. But the 
superman himself is a most authentic descendant of the 
original genius in whom we first saw this pasdon domi- 
nant. The imagination of the superman, spuming every 
centre of control, traditional or otherwise, so cooperates 
with his impulses and desires as to give them "infini- 
tude," that is BO as to make them reach out for more and 
ever for more. The result is a freniied romanticism.* 
"Proportionateness is strange to us, let us confess it 

< Beyond Oood and Evil, ch. it. 

■ "Out into distant futures, which no dream hath yet wen, into wanner 
■outha than erer sculptor conceived . . . Let this lore be your new aobQ- 
ity, — the undiscovered in tha remotest Kas." etc. iXhtu Spate Zant- 
tluutn, trai)tUt«d by Tbomaa Common, 240, 248.) 
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to Oforselves/' 883^3 Nietzsche. ''Our itching is really the 
itching for the infinite, the immeasurable/' How the 
humanitarian loses proportionateness is plain; it is by his 
readiness to sacrifice to sympathy the ninety per cent or 
so of the virtues that imply self-control. The superman 
would scarcely seem to redress the balance by getting rid 
of the same restraining virtues in favor of power. He 
simply oscillates wildly from the excess of which he is 
conscious in others or in himself into the opposite excess, 
at imminent peril in either case to the ethical basis of 
civilization. The patterns or models that the past had set 
up for imitation and with reference to which one might 
rein in his lusts and impose upon them proportionate- 
ness are rejected by every type of romantic expansionist, 
not only as Nietzsche says, because they do not satisfy 
the yearning for the infinite, but also, as we have seen, 
because they do not satisfy the yearning for imity and 
immediacy. Now so far as the forms of the eighteenth 
centiury were concerned the romantic expansionist had 
Intimate groimds for protest. But because the ration- 
alism and artificial decorum of that period failed to 
satisfy, he goes on to attack the analjrtical intellect and 
decorum in general and this attack is entirely illegitimate. 
It may be afiBrmed on the contrary that the power by 
which we multiply distinctions is never so necessary as 
in an individualistic age, an age that has broken with 
tradition on the groimd that it wishes to be more imagi- 
native and immediate. There are various ways of being 
imaginative and immediate, and analysis is needed, not 
to build up some abstract system but to discriminate 
between the actual data of experience and so to deter- 
mine which one of these ways it is expedient to follow if 
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one widwe to beoome wise and happy. It is predsdy at 
■uch moments of individualistic break witii the past that 
the sophist stands ready to juggle with general terms, 
and the only intitection against such jugging is to define 
these tarns with the aid of the most unflinching analy- 
eds. Thus Bergson would have us beheve that there are 
' in France two main types of philosophy, a rationalistic 
type that goes back to Descartes and an intuitive type 
that goes back to Pascal,' and gives us to understand 
that, inasmuch as he is an intuitionist, he is in the line of 
descent from Pascal. Monstrous sophistries lurk in this 
ample asserticm, sophistries which if they go uncorrected 
are enou^ to wreck civilization. The only remedy is to 
define the word intuition, to discriminate practically and 
by their fruits between subrational and Huperrational 
intuition. When analyzed and de£Lned in this way subra- 
tional intuition will be found to be associated with vital 
impulse {^lan vUal) and supeirational intuition with a 
power of vital control (Jrein vital) over this impulse; and 
furth^more it will be clear that this control must be 
exercised if men are to be drawn towards a common 
centre, not in dreamland, but in the real world. So far 
then from its being true that the man who analyzes must 
needs see thii^ in disconnection dead and spiritless, it is 
only by analysis that he is, in an individualistic age, put 
on the pathway of true unity, and also of the rfile of the 
ima^nation in achieving this unity. For there is need to 
discriminate between the different types of imagination 
no lees than between the different types of intuition. One 

■ "OiitrouvtT&it,enr£tAbliMantleaft&neauxinteniiMiairadeUchaliie, 
qu'iL Pascal se rattachent lee doctrJDes modemea qui font paaser ea 
{xemiire ligne la couusiawnce immMiate, rintuitioD, la rie inUrieura^ 
oomme & Deacartea . . . ae rattacbmt plug particuliireiiieiit lea philoao- 
phiea de la raiaon pure." La Seienet frmt^aite (1915), i, 17. 
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will find through such analysis that the centre of normal 
human experience that is to serve as a dieck on impulse 
(so far at least as it is something distinct from tiie mere 
convention of one's age and time) can be apprehended 
only with the aid of the imagination. This is only another 
way of sajdng that the reality that is set above one's 
ordinary self is not a fixed absolute but can be glimpsed, 
if at all, only through a veil of illusion and is indeed insep* 
arable from the illusion. This realm of insist cannot be 
finally formulated for the simple reason that it is anterior 
to formulsB. It must therefore from the pcMut of view of 
an intellect it transcends seem infinite though in a very 
different sense from the outer infinite of expansive desire. 
This inner or hiunan infinite, so far from being incom^ 
])atible with decorum, is the source of true decorum. 
True decorum is only the pulling back and disciplining of 
impulse to the proportionateness that has been perceived 
with the aid of what one may term the ethical or gener- 
alizing imagination. To dismiss like the romantic ex- 
pansionist everything that Umits or restricts the hist of 
knowledge or of power or of sensation as arbitrary and 
artificial is to miss true decorum and at the same time to 
sink, as a Greek would say, from ethos to pathos. If one is 
to avoid this error one must, as Hamlet coimsels, ''in the 
very torrent, tempest, and (as I may say) whirlwind of 
passion, acquire and beget a temperance that may give it 
smoothness." This is probably the best of all modan 
definitions of decorum simply because it is the most ex- 
perimental. In general all that has been said about the 
ethical imagination is not to be taken as a fine-spim 
theory, but as an attempt however imperfect to give an 
account of actual experience. 
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One may leport from observation another tnit of 
truly ethical art, art which is at once imaginative and 
decorous. It is not mcrdy intense, as art that isimae^nar 
tive at the expense of decorum may very wdl be,' it has 
ft Rstnuned and humanized intenmty — intennty on a 
background of wtlfn. The presence of the ethical '"Tg*"*- 
tion whether in art or life * is always known as an dement 
of calm. 

In art tiiat has the ethical quali^, and I am again not 
setting up a metaphyseal theory but rep(»ting from 
obsoration, the calm that comee from imapnative in> 
fli^t into the tmiversal is inextricably blended with an 
element of uniqueness — with a something that bdongs 
to a particular time and place and indi\'idual. The truth 
to the universal, as Aristotle would say, ^ives the work 
verisimilitude and the truth to the particular satisfies 
man's deep-seated craving for novelty; so that the best 
art unites the probable with the wonderful. But the 
probable, one cannot insist too often, is won do less than 
the wondorful with the aid of the imagination and so is 
of the very soul of art. The romanticbt who is ready to 
sacrifice the probable to the wonderful and to look on the 
whole demand for verisimilitude as an academic super- 

■ Cf. TennjBoti: 

Fuitaetic beauty, auc-h aa luib 
Id some wild poet when he worka 
Without a conaciencc or an aim -^ 
* Addiaoa writM: 

T waa then great Marlbro'a mifchty aoul iras pitmd, 
"niat. ID the shock of cbaoKiDf; hoata unmoved, 
Amidst conrusioQ, horror, and despair, 
Enunin'd all the dreadful scenes of war; 
In peaceful thouKht the field of death surrey'tL 
So f ar B« Mailborougb deserved thia praise he was a geDoal in tba 
grmod muum. 
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stition is prone to assume that he has a monopoly of 
soul and imagination. But the word soul is at least in as 
much need of Socratic definition as the word intuition. 
It is possible, for example, with the aid of the ethical 
imagination so to partake of the ultimate element of calm 
as to rise to the reli^ous levd. The man who has risen 
to this levd has a soul, but it is a soul of peace. Both soul 
and imagination are also needed to achieve the fine ad- 
justment and mediation of the humanist. It is not endugh, 
however, to have a reli^ous or a humanistic soul if one 
is to be a creator or even a fully equipped critic of art. 
For art rests primarily not on ethical but sesthetic per- 
ception. This perception itself varies widely according to 
the art involved. One may, for instance, be musically 
perceptive and at the same time lack poetic perception. 
To be a creator in any art one must possess furthermore 
the technique of this art — something that is more or less 
separable from its ''soul" in any sense of the word. It is 
possible to put a wildly romantic soul into art, as has of- 
ten been done in the Far East, and at the same time to 
be highly conventional or traditional in one's technique. 
Writers like M6rim6e, Renan, and Maupassant again are 
faithful in the main to the technique of French prose 
that was worked out during the classical period, but com- 
bine with this technique an utterly imclassical ''soul." 

Rules, especially perhaps rules as to what to avoid, 
may be of aid in acquiring technique, but are out of place 
in dealing with the soul of art. There one passes from 
rules to principles. The only rule, if we are to achieve art 
that has an ethical soul, is to view life with some degree 
of imaginative wholeness. Art that has technique without 
soul in either the classical or romantic sense, and so fails 
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nther to inspire elevation or awaken wonder, is liMjr 
to be felt as a barren virtuoelty. The peeudo-daasiciBt was 
often unduly minute in the rulee he lud down for tech- 
nique or outer form, as one may say, and then ignond 
the etbical imagination or inner form entirdy, cr dse set 
up as a substitute mere didacticism. Since pBeudo-daaaie 
work of this type plainly lacked soul and ima^nalion, 
and since the romanticist f edt and felt ri^tly tiiat he him- 
edf had a soul and imapnation, he concluded wron^ 
that soul and ima^nation are romantic monopoliea. 
like the peeudo-clasBicist, he inclines to identify hi^ 
seriousness in art, something that can only come from 
the exercise of the etiiical imagination at its best, with 
mere preaching, only he differs from the peeudo-ctassidst 
in insisting that preaching should be left to dixines. One 
should insist, on the contrary, that the mark of genuinely 
ethical art, art that is highly serioiis, is that it is free from 
preaching. Sophocles is more ethical than Euripides for 
the simple reason that he views life with more ima^na- 
tive wholeness. At the same time he is much less given 
to preaching than Euripides. He does not, as FitzGerald 
says, interrupt the action and the exhibition of character 
through action in order to "jaw philosophy." 

It is not unusual for the modem artist to seek, like 
Euripides, to dissimulate the lack of true ethical purpose 
in his work by agitating various problems. But problems 
come and go, whereas human nature abides. One may agi- 
tate problems without ntmiber, and yet lack imaginative 
imught into the abiding element in human nature. More- 
over, not being of the soul of art, the problem that one 
agitates is in danger of beit^ a clogging intellectualism. 
Fitrthermoie to seek in probions an equivalent for the 
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definition and purpose that the ethical imagination alone 
can give is to renew, often in an aggravated form, the 
neo-classical error. Tlie moralizing of the pseudo-classic 
dramatist, even though dull and misplaced, was usually 
soimd enough in itself; whereas the moralizing of those 
who seek nowadays to use the stage as a pulpit, resting 
as it does on false humanitarian postulates, is in itself 
dubious. The problem play succeeds not infrequently in 
being at once dull and indecent. 

The problem play is often very superior in technique 
or outer form to the earlier romantic drama, but it still 
suffers from the same lack of inner form, inasmuch as its 
social pmpose cannot take the place of true human 
purpose based on imaginative insight into the universal. 
The lack of inner form in so much modem drama and art 
in general can be traced to the original unsoundness of 
the break with pseudo-classic formalism. To a pseudo- 
classic art that lacked every kind of perceptiveness the 
Rousseauist opposed sesthetic perceptiveness, and it is 
something, one must admit, thus to have discovered the 
senses. But to his sesthetic perceptiveness he failed, as I 
have already said, to add ethical perceptiveness because 
of his inability to distinguish between ethical perceptive- 
ness and mere didacticism, and so when asked to put ethi- 
cal purpose into art he replied that art should be pursued 
for its own sake {Vart pour Vart) and that ''beauty is its 
own excuse for being." One should note here the trans- 
formation that this pure sestheticism brought about 
in the meaning of the word beauty itself. For the Greek 
beauty resided in proportion,^ and proportion can be 

^ "Beauty resides in due proportion and order/' sa3rs Aristotle (Poe^tca, 
ch. vn). 
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attained only with the ud of the ethical imac^natkiL 
With tiie elimination of the ethical elemoit from the soul 
of art the result is an imagnation that ia free to wand« 
wild with the emancipated emotions. The result is likdy 
to be art in which a hvely asthetic perceptiTeoen is 
not subordinated to any whole, art that is unstruetural, 
however it may abound in vivid and picturesque detub; 
and a one-sided art of this kind the romanticist does not 
hesitate to call beautifuL "If we let the reastm sleep and 
are content to watch a succession of dissolving views," 
says Mr. EUton of Shelley's "Revolt of Islam," "the 
poem is seen at once to overflow with beauty." ' Mere 
reason is not strictly speaking a sufficient remedy for this 
unstructural type of "beauty." Thus Chateaubriand's 
reason is on the ude of proportion and all the clasedcal 
virtues but his inu^ination is not (and we cannot repeat 
too often that it is what a man is imaginatively and not 
what he preaches that really counts). Instead of mdjng 
with his reason and aiding it to ethical perception Cha- 
teaubriand's imagination is the free playmate of his emo- 
tions. "What did I care for all these futilities" (i.e. his 
functions as cabinet minister), he exclaims, "I who never 
cared for anything except for my dreams, and even then 
on condition that they should last only for a night." When 
a man has once spoken in that vdn sensible people will 
pay little heed to what he preaches; for they will be cer- 
tain that the driving power of his work and penonality 
is elsewhere. The imagination holds the balance of power 
between the reason and the perceptions of sense, and 
Chateaubriand's ima^nation is plainly on the side oi 
sensuous adventure. This vagabondage of the imagina- 

> A 5wHV of BngliA UteroAm, iTSO-tSX (1012), n, 191. 
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tion appears especially in his imagistic trend, in his pur- 
suit of the descriptive detail for its own sake. To set out 
like Chateaubriand to restore the monarchy and the Chris- 
tian religion and instead to become the founder of '' VA:ole 
dee images A tout prix^' is an especially striking form of the 
contrast in romantic morality between the ideal and the 
real. 

The attempt that we have been studying to divorce 
beauty from ethics led in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century to the rise of a nightmare subject, — ssthetics. 
Shaftesbiury indeed, as we have seen already, anticipates 
the favorite romantic doctrine that beauty is truth and 
truth beauty, which means in practice to rest both truth 
and beauty upon a fluid emotionalism. Thus to deal 
sesthetically with truth is an error of the first magnitude, 
but it is also an error, though a less serious one, to see only 
the aesthetic element in beauty. For beauty to be comr 
plete must have not only Aesthetic perceptiveness but 
order and proportion; and this brings us back again to 
the problem of the ethical imagination and the permanent 
model or pattern with reference to which it seeks to im- 
pose measure and proportion upon sensuous perception 
and expansive desire. We should not hesitate to say that 
beauty loses most of its meaning when divorced from 
ethics even though every sesthete in the world should 
arise and denoimce us as philistines. To rest beauty upon 
feeling as the very name sesthetics implies, is to rest it 
upon what is ever shifting. Nor can we escape from this 
endless mobility with the aid of physical science, for 
physical science does not itself rise above the naturalistic 
flux. After eliminating from beauty the permanent pattern 
and the ethical imagination with the aid of which it is 
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perc^ved, a man will be re&dy to term beautiful anything 
that reflects his ordinary (v tonpenunental adf . Diderot 
ii a seutimentaliBt and bo he sees aa much beauty in the 
■entimentalist Richardson as in Homer. If a man is 
psychically restless he will see beauty only in motion. 
The Italian futurist Marinetti says that for him a nuihing 
motor oar is more beautiful than the Victc^ d Samo- 
thrace. A complete sacrifice of the principle of repose in 
beauty (which itself arises from the presence (tf Uie ethical 
imagination) to the suggesting of motion such as has been 
seen in certun recent schools, runs practically into a mix- 
ture of charlatanism and madness. "He that is fpddy 
thinks tiie world goes round," says Shakespeare, and tlw 
exponents of certain iiltra-modem movements in paint- 
ing are simply trying to paint their inner giddiness. As 
a matter of fact the pretension of the esthete to have 
a purely personal vidon of beauty and then treat as a 
pWUstine every one who does not accept it, is intolerable. 
Either beauty cannot be defined at alt or we must say that 
only is beautiful which seems so to the right kind of 
man, and the right kind of man is plainly he whose total 
attitude towards life is correct, who views life with some 
degree of imaginative wholeness, which is only another 
way of saying that the problem of beauty is inseparable 
from the ethical problem. In an absolute sense nobody 
can see life steadily and see it whole; but we may at least 
move towards steadiness and wholeness. The xsthete is 
plainly moving in an opposite direction ; he is becoming 
more and more openly a votary of the god Whirl. His 
lack of inner form is an error not of sesthetics but of 
general philosophy. 
The romantic ima^nation, the imagination that is not 
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drawn back to any ethical centre and so is free to wander 
wild in its own empire of chimeras, has indeed a place in 
life. To imderstand what this place is one needs to em- 
phasize the distinction between art that has high seri- 
ousness and art that is merely recreative. The serious 
moments of life are moments of tension, of concentra- 
tion on either the natural or the human law. But Apollo 
cannot always be bending the bow. Man needs at times 
to relax, and one way of relaxing is to take refuge for 
a time in some land of chimeras, to follow the Arcadian 
gleam. He may then come back to the real world, the 
world of active effort, solaced and refreshed. But it ia 
only with reference to some ethical centre that we may 
determine what art is soimdly recreative, in what forma 
of adventure the imagination may innocently indulge. 
The romanticist should recollect that among other forms 
of adventure is what Ben Jonson terms ''a bold adven- 
ture for hell"; and that a not imcommon nostalgia is 
what the French call la noatalgie de la hotie — man's 
nostalgia for his native mud. Because we are justified at 
times, as Lamb iu*ges, in wandering imaginatively be- 
yond "the diocese of strict conscience," it does not follow 
that we miay, like him, treat Restoration Comedy as a 
sort of fairyland; for Restoration Comedy is a world not 
of pure but of impure imagination. 

Lamb's paradox, however, is harmless compared with 
what we have just been seeing in Chateaubriand. With 
a dalliant imagination that entitles him at best to play 
a recreative rdle, he sets up as a religious teacher. 
Michelet again has been described as an ''entertainer 
who believes himself a prophet," and this description fits 
many other Rousseauists. The sesthete who assumes an 
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^KKsalyptic pose is an espedaUy flagrant instance of the 
huddling together of incompatible dearee. He wiahee 
to flport with Amaryllifl in the Bhade and at the same 
time enjoy the honors that belong only to the man who 
KornB delights and livee laborious days. For the ezerciBe 
of the ethical imagination, it is hardly necessary to Eicy, 
involves effort. Perhaps no one has ever surpaased Roufr* 
Beau himself in the art of which I have already spc^en, — 
^ that of pving to nunal indcdenoe a semblance ai pro- 
( found philosophy. 

One cannot indeed always affinn that the Rousseauiat 
is by the quality of his ima^natifm an entertainer pun 
and simple. Hia breaking down of banieoB and running 
together of the planes of being results at times in ambigu* 
ous mixtures — gleams of in«ght that actually seem to 
minister to fleshliness. One may cite as an example the 
"voluptuous reli^odty" that certain critics have dis- 
covered in Wagner. 

The romanticist will at once protest against the appli- 
cation of ethical standards to Wagner or any other muo- 
cian. Music, he holds, is the most soulful of the arts and 
BO the least subject to ethics. For the same reason it is the 
chief of arts and also — in view of the fact that roman- 
ticists have a monopoly of soul — the most romantic. 
One should not allow to pass unchallenged this notion that 
because music is fiUed with soul it is therefore subject to 
no ethical centre, but should be treated as a pure en- 
chantment. The Greeks were as a matter of fact much 
concerned with the ethical quality of music. Certain 
musical modes, the Doric for example, had as they 
believed a virile " soul," other modes like the Lydian had 
the contrary (" lap me in soft Lydian airs "). For the vexy 
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reason that music is the most appealing of the arts (song, 
says Aristotle, is the sweetest of all things) they were 
especially anxious that this art should be guarded from 
perversion.^ Without attempting a full discussion of a 
difficult subject for which I have no competency, it will be 
enough to point out that the plain song that prevailed 
in Christian churches for over a thousand years evidently 
had a very different "soul," a soul that inspired to 
prayer and peace, from much specifically romantic music 
that has a soul of restlessness, of infinite indeterminate 
desire. The result of the failiu^ to recognize this distinc- 
tion is very often a hybrid art. Berlioz showed a rather 
peculiar conception of religion when he took pride in 
the fact that his Requiem (!) Mass frightened one of the 
listeners into a fit. 

The ethical confusion that arises from the romantic 
cult of "soul" and the closely allied tendency towards a 
hybrid art — art that lacks high seriousness without be- 
ing frankly recreative — may also be illustrated from the 
field of poetry. Many volumes have been published and 
are stiQ being published on Browning as a philosophic and 
religious teacher. But Browning can pass as a prophet 
only with the half-educated person, the person who 
has lost traditional standards and has at the same time 
failed to work out with the aid of the ethical imagination 
some fresh scale of values and in the meanwhile lives 
impulsively and glorifies impulse. Like the half-educated 
person, Browning is capable of almost any amoimt of 
intellectual and emotional subtlety, and like the half- 
educated person he is deficient in inner form: that is he 

^ Confucius and the Chinese sages were if anything even more con* 
oemed than Plato or Aristotle with the ethical quality of music 
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deals with experience impressionistically without refer- 
ence to any central pattern or purpose.^ It is enouf^ that 
the separate moments of this eq)erience should each 
stand forth like 

The quick sharp scratch 
And blue spurt of a lighted match. 

One may take as an illustration of this drift towards the 
melodramatic the "Ring and the Book/' The method of 
this poem is peripheral, that is, the action is viewed not 
from any centre but as refracted through the tenq)erBr 
ments of the actors. The twelve monologues of which the 
poem is composed illustrate the tendency of romantic 
writing to run into some ''song of myself'' or ''tale of 
my heart." The "Ring and the Book" is not only oB the 
centre, but is designed to raise a positive prejudice against 
everything that is central. Guido, for example, had ob- 
served decorum, had done all the conventional things and 
b horrible. Pompilia, the beautiful soul, had the great 
advantage of having had an indecorous start. Being the 
daughter of a drab, she is not kept from heeding the voice 
of nature. Caponsacchi again shows the beauty of his soul 
by violating the decorum of the priesthood. This least 
representative of priests wins our sympathy, not by his 
Christianity, but by his lyrical intensity : 

O lyric love, half angel and half bird, 
And all a wonder and a wild desire! 

Browning here escapes for once from the clogging intel- 
lectualism that makes nearly all the "Ring and the 
Book" an indeterminate blend of verse and prose, and 

^ Like '^Bishop Bbugram's his "interest's on the dangerous edge of 
things." 
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achieves true poetiy though not of the highest type. 
The hybrid character of his art, due partly to a lack of 
outer f orm, to a d^ective poetical tedmique, arises even 
more from a lack of inner form — from an attempt to 
give a semblance of seriousness to what is at bottom 
unethical. The aged Pope may well meditate on the 
revolution that is implied in the substitution of the 
morality of the beautiful soul for that of St. Augustine.^ 
In seeming to accept this revolution Browning's Pope 
comes near to brealdng all records, even in the romantic 
movement, for paradox and indecorum. 

At bottom the war between humanist and romanticist 
is so irreconcilable because the one is a mediator and the 
other an extremist. Browning would have us admire his 
Pompilia because her love knows no limit; ^ but a secu- 
lar love like hers must know a limit, must be decorous in 
short, if it is to be distinguished from mere emotional 
intensity. It is evident that the romantic ideal of art for 
art's sidce meant in the real world art for sensation's 
sake. The glorification of a love knowing no limit, that a 
Browning or a Hugo sets up as a substitute for philosophy 
and even for religion, is therefore closely affiliated in 
practice with the libido sentiendi. '^It is hard," wrote 
Stendhal, in 1817, ^'not to see what the nineteenth cen- 
tury desires. A love of strong emotions is its true char- 
acter." The romantic tendency to push every ^notion 

^ Does he take inspiration from the churoh. 
Directly make her rule his law of life? 
Not he: his own mere impulse guides the man. 



Such is, for the Augustine that was once, 
This Canon Caponsacchi we see now* 

X, 1911-28. 
* See X, 1367-68. 
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to an extreme, legardleflB of deocnrom, n 
by vrbtA the romanticist pfeaches or by the problems he 
a^tates. Doudan remaria of a mother who loses her chfld 
in Hugo's ''Notre Dame de Pteis/' tliat ''her rage after 
this loss has nothing to equal it in the roaiings ci a fioness 
or tigress who has been robbed of her young. She be- 
comes vulgar by excess of despair. It Is the saturnalia of 
maternal grief. You see that this woman belongs to a 
world in which nmther the instincts nor the passions have 
that divine aroma which imposes on them some kind of 
measure — the dignity or decorum that contains a moral 
principle; . • . When the passions no longer have this 
check, they should be relegated to the menagerie along 
with leopards and ihinoceroses, and, strange circum- 
stance, when the passions do recognixe this check they 
produce more effect on the spectators than unregulated 
outbursts; they give evidence of more depth." Tbis su- 
perlativeness, as one may say, that Hugo displays in his 
picture of maternal grief is not confined to the emotional 
romanticist. It appears, for example, among the intel- 
lectual romanticists of the seventeenth century and 
affected the very forms of language. Molidre and others 
ridiculed the adjectives and adverbs with which the 
pricieusea sought to express their special type of superii^ 
tiveness and intensity {extrimementj furieu9ementj ter- 
riblemerUy etc.). Alfred de Musset's assertion that the 
chief difference between classicist and romanticist is 
foirnd in the latter^s greater proneness to adjectives is not 
altogether a jest. It has been siud that the pessimist uses 
few, the optimist many adjectives ; but the use of adjec- 
tives and above all of superlatives would rather seem to 
grow with one's expansiveness, and no movement was 
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ever more expansive than that we are studying. Dante, 
according to Rivarol, is very sparing of adjectives. His 
sentence tends to maintain itself by the verb and sub- 
stantive alone. In this as in other respects Dante is at 
the opposite pole from the expansionist. 

The romantic violence of expression is at once a proof 
of "soul^^ and a protest against the tameness and smug- 
ness of the pseudo-classicist. The human volcano must 
overflow at times in a lava of molten words. ''Damna- 
tion!'' cries Berlioz, ''I could crush a red-hot iron be- 
tween my teeth.'' ^ The disproportion between the outer 
incident and the emotion that the Rousseauist expends 
on it is often ludicrous.' The kind of force that the man 
attains who sees in emotional intensity a mark of spiritual 
distinction, and deems moderation identical with medioc- 
rity, is likely to be the force of deliriiun or fever. What 
one sees in " Werther," says Goethe himself, is weakness 
seeking to give itself the prestige of strength; and this 
remark goes far. There is in some of the romanticists 
a suggestion not merely of spiritual but of physical 
anaemia.' Still the intensity is often that of a strong but 
unbridled spirit. Pleasiu^ is pushed to the point where it 

^ Letter to Joseph d'Ortigue, January 19, 1833. 

* Here is an extreme example from Maigron's manuscript oolleetion 
(Le RomarUisme et les nuBtara, 153). A youth forced to be absent three 
weeks from the woman he loves writes to her as follows: "Trois semaines, 
mon amour, trois semaines loin de toil . . . OhI Dieu m'a mauditi . . . 
Hier j'ai err^ toute Taprds-midi oonmie une bdte fauve, une bdte traqu^. 
. . • Dans la for^t, j'ai hurM, hurl6 oomme un d6mon • • . je me suis roul^ 
par terre . . . j'ai broy^ sous mes dents des branches que mes mains 
avaient airach^es. . • . Alors, de rage, j'ai pris ma main entre mes dents; 
j'ai serr6, serr^ convulsiyement; le sang a jailli et j'ai crach^ au ciel le 
morceau de chair vive . • . j'aurais voulu lui cracher mon coeur." 

' Maxime Du Camp asserts in his Souvenirs litUraires (i, 118) that this 
anflRmia was due in part to the copious blood-letting to which the physi- 
cians of the time, disciples of Broussais, were addicted. 
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runs over into pain, and pain to the point where it be- 
eomes an auxiliary of pleasure. The dart haiMT of the 
'' Nouvdle Hflobe '* that so scandalixeS Ycltaiie presaged 
even more thana litenry revolution. The poems of A. de 
Musset in particular contain an eztiaordinaiy perversion 
{A the Christian doctrine of purification throu^ suffering. 
There is something repellent to the genuine Christian as 
well as to the worldling in what one is tempted to call 
Musset's Epicurean cult of pain.^ 

Moments of superlative intensity whether of pleasure 
or pain must in tiie nature of the case be brief — mere 
spasms or paroxysms; and one might apply to the whole 
schod the term paroxyst and spasmocUst assumed by 
certain minor groups during the past century. The Rous- 
seauist is in general loath to rein in his emotional vehe- 
mence, to impair the zest with which he responds to the 
solicitations of sense, by any reference to the ^'future and 
sum of time,'' by any reference, that is, to an ethical 
purpose. He would enjoy his thrill pure and unalloyed, 
and this amounts in practice to the pursuit of the beauti- 
ful or sensation-crowded moment. Saint-Preux says of 
the days spent with Julie that a ''sweet ecstasy" ab- 
sorbed '' their whole duration and gathered it together in 
a point like that of eternity. There was for me neither 
past nor futiu^, and I enjoyed at one and the same time 
the delights of a thousand centuries."^ The superlativist 
one might suppose could go no further. But in the delib- 
erate sacrifice of all ethical values to the beautiful mo- 
ment Browning has perhaps improved even on Rousseau : 

^ ThiB perversion was not unknown to classical antiquity. Cf . Seneca, To 
LucUiiUf xcDc: "Quid turpius quam captarein ipso luctu voluptatem; et 
inter lacrymas quoque, qiiod juvet, quaerere? *' 

> Noiwelle HAoUe, Pt. iii, Lettre vi. 
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Truth, that's bri^ter than gem, 
Trust, that 's purer than pearl, — 
Brightest truth, purest trust in the universe — all were for me 
In the kiss of one girl. 

Browning entitles the poem from which I am quoting 
Summum Bonum. The supreme good it would appear is jj 
identical with the supreme thrill. ^ 

I have abready said enough to make clear that the title 
of this chapter and the last is in a way a misnomar. There 
is no such thing as romantic morality. The innovations in 
ethics Diat are due to romanticism miuce themselves on 
close scrutiny to a vast system of natxu:alistic camouflage. 
To imderstand how this camouflage has been so successful 
one needs to connect Rousseauism with the Baconian 
movement, ^ientific progress had inspired man with a 
new confidence in himself at the same time that the positive 
and critical method by which it had been achieved d^ 
tached him from the past and its traditional standards of 
good and evil. To break with tradition on sound lines one 
needs to apply the utmost keenness of analysis not merely 
to ,the natural but to the human law. But man's analytical 
powers were very much taken up with the new task of 
mastering the natural law, so much so that he seemed 
incapable of further analytical effort, but longed rather 
for relaxation from his sustained concentration of intel- 
lect and imagination on the physical order. At the same 
time he was so elated by the progress he was making in 
this order that he was inclined to assume a similar ad- 
vance on the moral plane and to believe that this advance 
could also be achieved collectively. A collective salvation 
of this kind without any need of a concentration of the 
intellect and imagination is precisely what was opened 
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up to him by the Rousseauistic ''ideal" of ImrtlMEhoodL 
; This ''ideal/' as I have tried to ahow, was oofy ^ pro- 
I jection of the Arcadian imagination on the void. But in 
the abdication of analysis and critical judgment, wfaidi 
would have reduced it to a purely recreative WUe, this 
Arcadian dreaming was enabled to set iq> as a serious 
philosophy, and to expand into innumerable Utopias. 
Many who might have taken alarm at the humanitarian 
revolution in ethics were reassured by the very fervcr 
with which its promoters continued to utter the cUd words 
— conscience, virtue, etc. No one puts more stress than 

' Rousseau himself on conscience, while in the very act of 
transforming conscience from an inner check into an 

.^ expansive emotion. 

We have seen that as a result of this transformation of 
conscience, temperament is emancipated from both inner 
and outer control and that this emancipation tends in the 
real world to the rise of two main types — the Bohemian 
and the superman, both unprimitive, inasmuch as primi- 
tive man is governed not by temperament but by con- 
vention ; and that what actually tends to prevail in such 
a temperamental world in view of the superior "hard- 
ness" of the superman, is the law of cunning and the law 
of force. So far as the Rousseauists set up the mere eman- 
cipation of temperament as a serious philosophy, they 
are to be held responsible for the results of this emancipa- 
tion whether displayed in the lust of power or the lust of 
sensation. But the lust of power and the lust of sensation, 
such as they appear, for example, in the so-called realism 
of the later nineteenth century, are not in themselves 
identical with romanticism. Many of the realists, like 
Flaubert, as I have already pointed out, are simply bitter 
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and disillusioned Rousseanists who are expressing their 
nausea at the society that has actually arisen from the 
emancipation of temperament in themselves and others. 
The essence of Rousseauistic as of other romance, I may 
repeat, is to be f oimd not in any mere fact, not even in the 
fact of sensation, but in a certain quality of the imagina- 
tion. Rousseauism is, it is true, an emancipation of im- 
pulse, especially of the impulse of sex. Practically all the 
examples I have chosen of the tense and beautiful mo- 
ment are erotic. But what one has even here, as the imagi- 
nation grows increasingly romantic, is less the reality than 
the dream of the beautiful moment, an intensity that is 
achieved only in the tower of ivory. This point can be 
made clear only by a fuller study of the romantic con- 
ception of love. 



CHAPTER VI 

BOICAMTIC LOW 

What first strikes one in Rousseau's attitude towards 
love is the separation, even wider here perhaps than else- 
where, between the ideal and the real. He dilates in the 
'' Confessions " on the difference of the attachment that 
he felt when scarcely more than a boy for two young 
women of Geneva, Mademoiselle Vulson and Mademoi- 
selle Goton. His attachment for the latter was real in a 
sense that Zola would have understood. His attachment 
for Mademoiselle Vulson reminds one rather of that of a 
mediaeval knight for his lady. The same contrast runs 
through Rousseau's life. "Seamstresses, chambermaids, 
shop-girls,'' he says, ''attracted me very little. I had to 
have fine ladies." ^ So much for the ideal; the real was 
Th^rfese Levasseur. 

We are not to suppose that Rousseau's love even when 
most ideal is really exalted above the fleshly level. Byron 
indeed says of Rousseau that ''his was not the love of 
living dame but of ideal beauty," and if this were strictly 
true Rousseau might be accounted a Platonist. But 
any particular beautiful object is for Plato only a symbol 
or adiunbration of a supersensuous beauty; so that an 
earthly love can be at best only a steppingnstone to the 
Uranian Aphrodite. The terrestrial and the heavenly loves 
are not in short run together, whereas the essence of 
Rousseauistic love is this very blending. "Rousseau," 

^ ConfesHonSf Livre nr. 
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says Joubert, '^had a voluptuous mind In his writings 
the soul is always mingled with the body and never dis- 
tinct .from it. No one has ever rendered more vividly the 
impression of the flesh touching the spirit and the de- 
lights of their marriage/' I need not, however, repeat here 
what I have said elsewhere ^ about this confusion of the 
planes of being, perhaps the most important aspect of 
romantic love. 

Though Rousseau is not a true Platonist in his treat- 
ment of love, he does, as I have said, recall at times the 
cult of the mediseval knight for his lady. One may even 
find in mediaeval love something that is remotely related 
to Rousseau's contrast between the ideal and the actual; 
for in its attitude towards woman as in other respects the 
Middle Ages tended to be extreme. Woman is either d^ 
pressed below the human level as the favorite instrument 
of the devil in man's temptation {mvlier hcnninia corir 
fusio), or else exalted above this level as the mother of 
GkxL The figure of Mary blends sense and spirit in a way 
that is foreign to Plato and the ancients. As Heine says 
very profanely, the Virgin was a sort of heavenly dame 
du comptoir whose celestial smile drew the northern bar- 
barians into the Church. Sense was thus pressed into, the 
service of spirit at the risk of a perilous confusion. The 
chivabric cult of the lady has obvious i)oints of contact 
with the worship of the Madonna. The knight who is 
raised from one height of perfection to another by the 
light of his lady's eyes is also pressing sense into the serv- 
ice of spirit with the same risk that the process may be 
reversed. The reversal actually takes place in Rousseau 
and his followers: spirit is pressed into the service of 

^ The New Laokoon, ch. v. 



or* . 
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sense in such wise as to 9ve to sense a sort of i 



Baudelaire pajrs his homage to a Parisian grisette in 
, the f(nin of a Latin canticle to the Virgin.^ The perver- 
sion of mediaeval love is equaUy though not quite so 
obviously present in many other Rousseauists. 

I have said that the Middle Ages inclined to the es- 
treme; medisval writers are, however, fond of inasting 
on ^'measure"; and this is almost inevitable in view ci the 
large amount of classical, especially Aristotelian, survival 
throughout this period. But the two distinctivdy medi- 
eval types, the saint and the knigjbit, are neither of them 
mediators. They stand, however, on an entirely different 
footing as regards the law of measure. Not even Aristotle 
himself would maintain that the law of measure ai^lies 
to saintliness, and in general to the religious realm. The 
saint in so far as he is saintly has undergone convernon, 
has in the literal sense of the word faced around and is 
looking in an entirely different direction from that to 
which the warnings '^nothing too much" and ''think as 
a mortal" apply. Very different psychic elements may 
indeed appear in any particular saint. A book has been 
published recently on the ''Romanticism of St. Francis." 
The truth seems to be that though St. Francis had his 
romantic side, he was even more religious than romantic. 
One may aflSrm with some confidence of another medi- 
8Bval figure, Peter the Hermit, that he was, on the other 
hand, much more romantic than religious. For all the 
information we have tends to show that he was a very 
restless person and a man's restlessness is ordinarily in 
inverse ratio to his rcUgion. 

If the saint transcends in a way the law of measure, 

^ Frandaoae meae laudts, in Let Fkvndu maL 
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fhe knight on the other hand should be subject to it. For 
courage and the love of woman — his main inta:ests in 
life — belong not to the religious but to the secular 
realm. But in his conception of love and measure the 
knight was plainly not a mediator but an extremist: he 
was haimted by the idea of adventure, of a love and 
courage that transcend the bounds not merely of the 
probable but of the possible. His imagination is romantic 
in the sense I have tried to define — it is straining, that is, 
beyond the confines of the real. Ruskin's vident diatribe 
against Cervantes ^ for having killed ^'idealism'' by his 
ridicule of these knightly exaggerations, is in itself absurd, 
but interesting as evidence of the quality of Ruskin's own 
imagination. like other romanticists I have cited, he 
seems to have been not unaware of his own kinship to' 
Don Quixote. The very truth about dther the mediaeval 
or modem forms of romantic love — love which is on the 
secular level and at the same time sets itself above the 
law of oieasure — was uttered by Dr. Johnson in his com- 
ment on the heroic plays of D^den: '^By admitting the 
romantic omnipotence of love he has reconunended as 
laudable and worthy of imitation that conduct which 
through all ages the good have censured as vicious and the 
bad have despised as foolish.'' 

The man of the Middle Ages, however extravagant in 
his imaginings, was often no doubt terrestrial enough in 
his practice. The troubadour who addressed his high- 
flown fancies to some fair ch&telaine (usually a married 

^ArekUecUire and Painting, Lecture n. This diatribe may haTe been 
suggested by Byron's Don Juan, Canto xnx, ix-xi: 

Cervantes smiled Spain's chivalry away: 
A single laugh demolished the right ann 
Of his own country, etc 
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woman) often had relations in real life not unlike those of 
Rousseau with Th£rtee Levasseur. Some such contmrt 
indeed between the "ideal" and the "real" existed in the 
life of one of Rousseau's favorite poetsii Petnrch. The 
lover may, however, run together the ideal and the 
real. He may glorify some comparatively commonplace 
person, crown as queen of his heart some Duldnea del 
Toboso. Hazlitt employs appropriately in describing his 
own passion for the vulgar dau^ter ot a London board- 
ing-house keeper the very words of Cervantes: "He had 
courted a statue, hunted the wind, cried aloud to the 
desert." Hazlitt like other lovers of this type is in love not 
with a particular person but with his own dream. He 
is as one may say in love with love. No subject indeed 
illustrates like this of love the nostal^, the infinite in- 
determinate desire of the romantic imagination. Some- 
thing of this diffusive longping no doubt came into the 
world with Christianity. There is a wide gap between the 
sentence of St. Augustine that Shelley has taken as epi- 
graph for his "Alastor"^ and the spirit of the great 
Greek and Roman classics. Yet such is the abiding vital- 
ity of Greek mythology that one finds in Greece perhaps 
the best symbol of the romantic lover. Rousseau coidd 
not fail to be attracted by the story of Pygmalion and 
Galatea. His lyrical "monodrama" in poetical prose, 
"Pygmalion," is important not only for its literary but 
for its musical influence. The Germans in particular 
(including the youthful Goethe) were fascinatc^L To the 
mature Goethe Rousseau's account of the sculpt(»r who 
became enamored of his own creation and breathed into 

^ " NoDdum aiDAbam, et amare airoibftm, qiuereimm quid ^m^n^m^ 
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it actual life by the sheer intensity of his desire seemed a 
delirious confusion of the planes of being, an attempt to 
drag ideal beauty down to the level of sensuous realiza- 
tion. But a passion thus conceived exactly satisfies the 
romantic requirement. For though the romanticist wishes 
to abandon himself to the raptmre of love, he does not 
wish to transcend his own ego. The object with which 
Pygmalion b in love is after all only a projection of his 
own ^^geniie." But such an object is not in any proper 
sense an object at all. There is in fact no object in the 
romantic universe — only subject. This subjective love 
amounts'in practice to a use of the imagination to en-* 
hance emotional intoxication, or if one prefers, to the 
pursuit of illusion for its own sake. 

This lack of definite object appears just as clearly in 
the German symbol of romantic love — the blue flower. 
The blue flower resolves itself at last, it will be remem- 
bered, into a fair feminine face^ — a face that cannot, 
however, be overtaken. The color typifies the blue dis- 
tance in which it always loses ^itself, 'Hhe never-ending 
quest after the ever-fleeting object of desire." The object 
is thus elusive because, as I have said, it is not, properly 
speakiii^, an object at all but only a dalliance of the 
imagination with its own dream. Cats, says Bivarol, do 
not caress us, they caress themselves upon us. But though 
cats may suffer from what the new realist calls the ego- 
centric predicament, they can scarcely vie in the subtle 
involutions of their egoism with the romantic lover. 

* Cf. Shelley's Alasior: 

Two eyes, 
Two starry ejres, hung in the gloom of thought 
And seemed with their serene and azure smiles 
To beckon. 
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creating the symbol of the bhie ftiwor, NofvaBi 
treats romantic love in his imfinished tale ''The Diseqiks 
at Sab." He contemplated two endings to this tale — in 
the one, when the disdple lifts the veil of thenmiost 
sanctuary of the temple at Sab, RosenUfttcheo (the 
equivalent of the blue flower) falls into lus anns. In the 
second version what he sees when he lifts the mysterious 
veil is — ''wonder of wonders — himself." The two end- 
ings are in substance the same. 

The story of Novalis's attachment for a fourteen-year- 
old girl, Sophie von Ktkhn, and of lus plans on her death 
for a truly romantic suicicte — a swooning away into the 
night — and then of the suddenness with which he tnma- 
f erred lus dream to another maiden, Julie von Charpen- 
tier, is familiar. If Sophie had lived and Novalis had Uved 
and they had wedded, he might conceivably have made 
her a faithful husband, but she would no longer have 
been the blue flower, the ideal. For one's love is f(ur 
something infinitely remote; it is as Shelley sajns, in 
what is perhaps the most perfect expression of romantic 
longing: 

The desire of the moth for the star, 

Of the night for the morrow. 
The devotion to something afar 

From the sphere of our sorrow. 

The sphere of Shelley's sorrow at the time he wrote these 
lines to Mrs. Williams was Mary Grodwin. In the time di 
Harriet Westbrook, Mary had been the ''star.'' 

The romantic lover often feigns in explanation of his 
nostalgia that in some previous existence he had been 
enamored of a nymph — an Egeria — or a woman tran- 
scending the ordinary mould — ''some lilith or Helen or 
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Antigone/' ^ Shelley inquires eagerly in one of his letters 
about the new poem by Horace Smith, "The Nympho- 
lept." In the somewhat unclassical sense that the term 
came to have in the romantic movement, Shelley is him- 
self the perfect example of the nympholept. In this re- 
spect as in others, however, he merely continues Rousseau. 
'^If it had not been for some memories of my youth and 
Madame d'Houdetot,*' says Jean-Jacques, "the loves 
that I have felt and described would have been only with 
sylphids." ^ 

Chateaubriand speaks with aristocratic disdain of 
Rousseau's Venetian amoius, but on the "ideal'' side he 
is not only his follower but perhaps the supreme French 
example of nympholepsy. He describes his lady of dreams 
sometimes like Rousseau as the"£fylphid," sometimes as 
his "phantom of love." He had been haunted by this 
phantom almost from his childhood. "Even then I 
glimpsed that to love and be loved in k way that was 
unknown to me was destined to be my supreme felicity. 
... As a result of the ardor of my imagination, my timid- 
ity and solitude, I did not tiun to the outer world, but 
was thrown back upon myself. In the absence of a real 
object, I evoked by the power of my vague desires a 
phantom that was never to leave me." To those who 
remember the closely parallel passages in Rousseau, 
Chateaubriand will seem to exaggerate the privilege of 
the original genius to look on himself as unique when he 
adds: "I do not know whether the history of the human 
heart offers another example of this nature." ' The pur- 

^ ** Some of us have in a prior existence been in love with an Antigone, 
and that makes us find no full content in any mortal tie" Shelley to John 
Gisbome, October 22, 1821. 

• ConfessionSf Livre xi (1761). 

• M^noires (TOutre-Tombe, November, 1817. 
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puit of this phantom of love elves the secret kej to 
Chateaubriand's life. He takes refuge in the American 
wilderness in order that he may have in this primitive 
Arcadia a more spacious setting for his dream.^ 

If one wishes to see how very similar these nymjhst 
leptifi^experiences are not only from individual to incfi- 
vidual, but from country to country, one has only to 
compare the passages I have just been quoting from 
Chateaubriand with Shelley's ^'Epipsychidion." Shdley 
writes of his own youth: 

There was a Bdng whom my spirit oft 
Met on its visioned wanderings, far aloft, 
In the clear golden prime of my youth's dawn. 
Upon the fairy isles of sunny lawn, 
Amid the enchanted mountains, and the caves 
Of divine sle^, and on the air-like waves 
Of wonder-level dream, whose tremulous floor 
Paved her light steps; on an imagined shore, 
Under the gray beak of some promontory 
She met lAe, robed in such exceeding glory, 
That I behdd her not, etc. 

At the time of writing ^' Epipsychidion" the magic vision 
happened to have coalesced for the moment with Emilia 
Viviani, though destined soon to flit elsewhere. Shelley 
invites his ''sours sister," the idyllic '*she," who is at 
bottom only a projection of his own imagination, to set 
sail with him for Arcady. " Epipsychidion,'* indeed, mi^t 
be used as a manual to illustrate the difference between 
^ mere Arcadian dreaming and a true Platonism. 

Chateaubriand is ordinarily and rightly compared with 
Byron rather than with Shelley. He is plainly, however, 
far more of a nympholept than Byron. Mr, Hilary, in- 

^ " Je mc faisais uno f61icit6 de r^iUser avec ma sylphide mes courses 
fantostiques dans Ics for^ts du Nouveau Monde/' 

Mimaires dViOre-Tombe, December, 182L 
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deed, in Peacock's " Nightmare Abbey '* says to Mr. 
Cypress (Byron): "You talk like a Rosicrucian, who will 
love nothing but a sylph, who does not believe in the enstr 
ence of a sylph, and who yet quarrels with the whole uni- 
verse for not containing a sylph." ^ Certain distinctions 
would have to be made if one were attempting a complete 
study of love in Byron; yet after all the love of Don Juan 
and Haid^ is one that Sappho or Catullus or Bums would 
have understood; and these poets were not nympholepts. 
They were capable of burning with love, but not, as 
Rousseau says of himself, "without any definite ob- 
ject."^ Where Chateaubriand has some resemblance to 
Byron is in his actual libertinism. He is however nearer 
than Byron to the libertine of the eighteenth century — 
to the Lovelace who pushes the pursuit of pleasure to its 
final exasperation where it becomes associated with the 
infliction of pain. Few things are stranger than the blend 
in Chateaubriand of this Sadie fury' with the new 
romantic revery. Indeed almost every type of egotism 
that may manifest itself in the relations of the sexes and 
that pu^ed to the superlative pitch, wiU be found in this ^ 
theoretical classicist and champion of Christianity. Per- 
haps no more frenzied cry has ever issued from hxunan 
lips than that uttered by Atala ^ in describing her emo- 

* Peacock has in mind Childe Harcid, canto iv, czxi ff. 

* Rousseau plans to make a nympholept of his ideal pupil, Emile: 
' * U f aut que je sois le plus maladroit des honmies si je ne le rends d'avance 
passionnd sans savoir de quoi," etc. Emile, Liv. iv. 

' Cf . Rent's letter to C61uta in Les Natchez : " Je vous ai tenue sur ma 
poitrine au milieu du desert, dans les vents de Forage, lorsque, apr^ vous 
avoir portde de I'autre c6t^ d'un torrent, j'aurais voulu vous poignarder 
pour fixer le bonheur dans votre sein, et pour me pum'r de vous avoir 
donn6 ce bonheur." 

* The romantic lover, it should be observed, creates his dream oompan-^ 
ion even less that he may adore her than that she may adore him. 
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tioiis ^Hien torn between her religious vow ami her lo^ 
Chactas: ''What dream did not arise in this heart over- 
whehned with sorrow. At times in fixing my oyes vpoa 
you, I went so faras to form desires as insensate as they 
were guilty; at one moment I seemed to wish that you 
and Iwere the only living creatures upon theearthjand 
then again, feeling a divinity that hdd me back in my 
horrible transports, I seemed to want this divinity to 
be annihilated provided that clasped in jrour arms I 
should roll from abyss to abyss with the ruins of God and 
the world." Longing is here pushed to a pitch where it 
passes over, as in Wagner's ** Tristan and Isolde," into the 
desire for annihilation. 

Actual libertinism is no necessary concmnitant of 
nympholeptic longing. There is a striking difference in 
this respect between Poe, for example, and his translator 
and disciple, Baudelaire. Nothing could be less sugges- 
tive of voluptuousness than Poe's nostalgia. ''His ec- 
stasy," says Stedman, '^ b that of the nympholept seeking 
an evasive being of whom he has glimpses by mocmli^t, 
starlight, even fenlight, but never by noonday.'' The 
embodiments of his dream that flit through his tales and 
poems, enhanced his popularity with the ultra-romantic 
public in France. These strange apparitions nearly all 
of whom are epileptic, cataleptic, or consumptive made a 
natural appeal to a school that was known among its 
"detractors as V4cole poitrinaire. ''Tender souls," says 
Gautier, "were specially touched by Poe's feminine fig- 
m-es, so vaporous, so transparent and of an almost spectral 
beauty." Perhaps the nympholepsy of Gerard de Nerval 
is almost equally vaporous and ethereal. He pursued 
through various earthly forms the queen of Sheba whom 
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he had loved in a previous existence and hanged himself at 
last with what he believed to be her garter: an interesting 
example of the relation between the extreme forms of the 
romantic imagination and madness: ^ 

The pursuit of a phantom of love through various 
earthly forms led in the course of the romantic movement 
to certain modifications in a famous legend — that of 
Don Juan. What is emphasized in the older Don Juan is 
not merely his libertinism but his impiety — the gratifici^ 
tion of his appetite in deliberate defiance of Grod. He is 
animated by Satanic pride, by the lust of power as well 
as by the lust of sensation. In MoU^re's treatment of the 
legend we can also see the beginnings of the philanthropic 
pose.^ With the progress of Rousseauism Don Juan tends 
to become an "idealist/' to seek to satisfy in his amorous 
adventures not merely his senses but his ''soul'' and his 
thirst for the "infinite." ' Along with this idealistic Don 
Juan we also see appearing at a very early stage in the 
movement the exotic Don Juan who wishes to have a 
great deal of strangeness added to his beauty. In his 

* Walter Bagehot has made an interestiiig study of the romantic imag- 
ination in his essay on a figure who reminds one in some respects of G6iffd 
de Nerval — Hartley Coleridge. 

* Don Juan bids his servant give a coin to the beggar not for the love of 
God but for the love of humanity. 

• Demandant aux for^ts, k la mer, k la plaine, 
Auz brises du matin, k toute heure, k tout lieu, 
La fenmie de son &me et de son premier voeul 
Prenant pour fiancee un r^ve, une ombre vaine, 
Et fouillant dans le coeur d'une hdcatombe humaine, 
Prdtre d^sesp^r^, pour y trouver son Dieu. 

A. de Musset, Namouna, 
"Don Juan avait en lui cet amour pom* la fenune id^e; il a couni le 
monde serrant et brisant de d6pit dans ses bras toutes les imparfaites 
images qu'il croyait un moment aimer; et il est mort 6puis6 de fatigue, oon- 
8um6 de son insatiable amour.'' Ft^vost-Paradol, Lettrea, 149. 
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affair with the ''Floridi^meB/' Chateaubriand ahowa the 
way to a long seriea of exotic lovers. 



I said to my heart between deeping and wakinf, 
Thou wild thing that abraya art leapmg or aching, 
What black, brown or fair, in what clime, in what natkai. 
By turns has not taught thee a pit-»iMit«tion? 



Theee lines are so plainly meant for Pierre Loti that one 
kams with surprise that they were written about 1724 
by the Earl of Peterborough.^ 

Byron's Don Juan is at times exotic in his tastes, bat^ 
as I have said, he is not on the whde very nymphdqytio 
— much less so than the Don Juan of Alfred de Muasei, 
for example. Musset indeed suggests in many respecto a 
less masculine Byron — Mademoiselle Byron as he has 
been called. In one whole side of lus art as weD as hia 
treatment of love he simply continues like Byron the 
eighteenth century. But far more than Byron he aspires 
to ideal and absolute passion; so that the Musset of the 
''Nuits" is rightly regarded as one of the supreme em- 
bodiments, and at the same time the chief martyr, of the 
romantic religion of love. The outcome of his affair with 
George Sand may symbolize fitly the wrecking of thou- 
sands of more obsciu^ lives by this mortal chimera. 
Musset and George Sand sought to come together, yet 
what they each sought in love is what the original gen- 
ius seeks in all things — self-expression. What Musset 
saw in George Sand was not the real woman but only his 
own dream. But George Sand was not content thus to 
reflect back passively to Musset his ideal. She was rather 
a Galatea whose ambition it was to create her own 
Pygmalion. ''Your chimera is between us," Musset 

> See Scott's (2d) edition of Swift, xiu, 3ia 



\ 

^ 
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exclaims; but his chimera was between th^m too. The 
more Titan and Titaness try to meet, the more each is 
driven back into the solitude of his own ego. Th^ were 
in love with love rather than with one another: and to be 
thus in love with love means on the last analysis to be in 
love with one's own emotions. "To love," saiys Musset, 
"is the great point. What matters the mistress? What 
matters the flagon provided one have the intoxication? '' ^ 
He then proceeds to carry a love of this quality up into 
the presence of God and to present it to him as his justi- 
fication for having lived. The art of speaking in tones of / 
religious consecration of what is in its essence egoistic has 
never been carried further than by the Rousseauistic 
romanticist. God is always appearing at the most unex- 
pected moments.^ The highest of which man is capable 
apparently is to put an uncurbed imagination into the 
service of an emancipated temperament. The credo that 
Perdican recites at the end of the second act of "On ne 
badine pas avec 1' Amour" ' throws light on this point. 
Men and women according to this credo are filled with 

1 Aimer c'est le grand point. Qu'importe Is mattrease? 
Qu'importe le flacon pourvu qu'on ait I'ivresse? 

* It has been said that in the novels of George Sand when a lady wishes 
to change her lover God is always there to fadlitate the transfer. 

' "Tous les honimes sont menteurs, inconstants, faux, bavards, hjrpo* 
crites, orgueilleux ou 1 Aches, m^risables et sensuc^; toutes les femmes 
sont perfides, artificieuses, vaniteuses, curieuseset d^pravdes; le monde 
n'est qu'un ^out sans fond oil les phoques les plus infonnes rampent et se 
tordent sur des montagnes de fange; maia il y a au monde une chose sainte 
et sublime, c'est Timion de deux de oes dtres si imparfaits et si affreux. 
On est souvent trompd en amour; souvent bless6 et souvent malheureux; 
mais on aime et quand on est sur le bord de sa tombe, on se retoume pour 
regarder en arri^, et on se dit: J'ai soufifert souvent, je me suis tromp6 
quelquefois, mais j'ai aimd. C'est moi qui ai v6cu, et non pas un 6tre 
factice crdd par mon orgueil et mon ennui." (The last sentence is taken 
from a letter of George Sand to Musset.) On ne badine pae avec VAmour^ 
n, 5. 
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every manner of vileneBB, yet time is ramethmg ''aacnd 
and sublime/' and that is the union (tf two of these des- 
picable beinflpB. 

The c(uifusion of ethical values here is so palpaUe as 
scarcely to call tat comment. It is precisdiy when men 
and women set out to love with this degree of imaginative 
and emotional unrestraint that th^come to deserve all 
the oi^irobrious epithets Musset heaps upon theoL This 
radiant i^MtheosiB of love and the quagmire in wbkh it 
actually lands one is, as I have said, the whole subjeot of 
''Madame Bovary." I shall need to return to this par* 
ticular diqxroportion between the ideal and the real when 
I take up the subject of romantic mdancholy. 

The romantic lover who identifies the ideal with the 
superlative thrill is turning the ideal into something very 
transitory. If the summum bonum is as Browning avers 
the ''Idss of one girl/' the summum bonum is lost almost 
as soon as found. The beautiful moment may howev^ be 
prolonged in revery. The romanticist may brood over it 
in the tower of ivory, and when thus enriched by bang 
steeped in his temperament it may become more truly his 
own than it was in reality. '^ Objects make less impression 
upon me than my memory of them/' says Rousseau. He 
is indeed the great master of what has been termed the 
art of impassioned recollection. This art is far from being 
confined in its application to love, though it may perhaps 
be studied here to the best advantage. Rousseau, one 
should note, had very little intellectual memory, but an 
extraordinarily keen memory of images and sensations. 
He could not, as he tells us in the ''Confessions," learn 
anything by heart, but he could recall with perfect dis- 
tinctness what he had eaten for breakfast about thirty 
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years before. In general he recalls his past feelings with a 
clearness and detail that are perhaps more feminine than 
masculine. ''He seems/' says HazUtt, one of his chief dis- 
ciples in the art of impassioned recollection, ''to gather 
up the past moments of his being like drops of honey-dew 
to distil a precious liquor from them; his alternate pleas- 
ures and pains are the bead-roll that he tells over and 
piously worships; he makes a rosary of the flowers of hope 
and fancy that strewed his earliest years.'' ^ This highly 
developed emotional memory is closely associated with 
the special quaUty of the romantic imagination — its 
cult of Arcadian illusion and the wistful backward glance 
to the vanished paradise of childhood and youth when 
illusion was most spontaneous. ''Let me still recall [these 
memories]/' says Hazlitt, "that they may breathe fresh 
life into me, and that I may live that birthday of thought 
and romantic pleasure over again! Talk of the ideal! This 
is the only true ideal — the heavenly tints of Fancy re- 
flected in the bubbles that float upon the ^ring-tide of 
human life." ^ Hazlitt converts criticism itself into an art 
of impassioned recollection. He loves to linger over the 
beautiful moments of his own literary life. The passing 
years have increased the richness of their temperamental 
refraction and bestowed upon them the "pathos of dis- 
tance." A good example is his account of the two years of 
his youth he spent in reading the "Confessions" and the 
"Nouvelle H^loise/' and in shedding tears over them. 
"They were the happiest years of our life. We may well 
say of them, sweet is the dew of their memory and pleas- 
ant the balm of their recollection." ^ 

1 Table-Talk. On the Past and Future. 

2 The Plain Speaker. On Reading Old Books. 

* The Round Table* On the Character of Rousseau. 
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Rousseau's own Arcadian memories are usually not off 
reading, like Haslitt's, but oi actual incidents, thougji he 
does not hesitate to alter these incidents freely^aa in his 
aceoimt of his stay at Les Channettes, and to aooommo- 
date them to his dream. He nes^ected the real Madame de 
Warens at the very time that he cherished his reodlectiao 
of her because this recdlection was the idealiied imags 
of his own youth. The yearning that he cxprospos at the 
beginning of his fragmentary Tenth Promenade, written 
only a few weeks before his death, is for this idyllic period 
rath^ than for an actual woman. ^ A happy memory, says 
Musset, repeating Rousseau, is perhs^ more genuine 
than happiness itsdf . Possibly the three best known love 
poems of Lamartine, Musset, and Hugo respectively — 
" LeLac,'' '* Le Souvenir," and " La Tristesse d'Olympio,'' 
all hinge upon impassioned recollection and derive very 
directly from Rousseau. Lamartine in particular has 
caught in the *^ Le Lac" the very cadence of Rousseau's 
reveries.* 

Impassioned recollection may evidently be an abun- 
dant source of genuine poetry, though not, it must be 
insisted, of the highest poetry. The predominant r61e that 
it plays in Rousseau and many of his followers is simply 
y^ a sign of an imduly dalliant imagination. Experience after 
all has other uses than to supply furnishings for the tower 

^ ''Aujourd'hui, jour do P&ques fleuries, fl y a pr6cifl6meDt cinquante 
ana de ma premidre connauwance avec Madame de Warena." 

' Even on his death-bed the hero of Browning's CanfcuionM gnrea him- 
aelf up to impassionated recollection : 

How Bad and bad and mad it was — 
But then, how it was sweet. 
In his Stances d Madame LuUin Voltaire is at least as poetical mod 
nearer to nomial experience: 

Quel mortel s'est jamais flatty 
D'un rendes-vous k Ta^nie? 
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of ivory; it should control the judgment and guide the 
will; it is in short the necessary basis of conduct. The 
greater a man's moral seriousness, the more he will be 
concerned with doing rather than dreaming (and I in- 
clude right meditation among the forms of doing). He 
will also demand an art and literature that reflect this 
his main preoccupation. Between Wordsworth's defini* 
tion of poetry as ^^ emotion recollected in tranquillity/' 
and Aristotle's definition of poetry as the imitation of 
human action according to probability or necessity, a wide 
gap plainly opens. One may prefer Aristotle's definition 
to that of Wordsworth and yet do justice to the merits of 
Wordsworth's actual poetical performance. Nevertheless 
the tendency to put prime emphasis on feeling instead of 
action shown in the definition is closely related to Words- 
worth's failure not only in dramatic but in epic poetry, in 
all poetry in short that depends for its success on an ele- 
ment of plot and sustained narrative. 

A curious extension of the art of impassioned recollec- 
tion should receive at least passing mention. It has been 
so extended as to lead to what one may term an unethical 
use of literature and history . What men have done in the 
past and the consequences of this doing should surely 
serve to throw some light on what men ^ould do under 
similar circiunstances in the present. But the man who 
tiuns his own personal experience into mere dalliance 
may very well assume a like dalliant attitude towards the 
larger experience of the race. This experience may merely 
provide him with pretexts for revery. This narcotic use of 
literature and history, this art of creating for one's self an 
alibi as Taine calls it, is nearly as old as the romantic 
movement. The record of the past becomes a gorgeous 
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pageant that lures (me to endless imaginative ezplontfaa 
and lulls one to oblivion of eveiything except its variety 
and picturesqueness. It becomes everything in fact ex- 
cept a school of judgment. One may note in connectian 
with this use of histoiy the usual interjday between 
scientific and emotional naturalisuL Both f onns ot natu- 
ralism tend to turn man into the mere product and play- 
thing of physical forces — climate, heredity, and the like^ 
over which his will has no control. Since literature and 
histoiy have no meaning from the point of view of moral 
choice they may at least be made to yield the maximum 
of aesthetic satisfaction. Oscar Wilde argues in this wise 
for example in his dialogue ''The Critic as Artist/' and 
concludes that since man has no moral freedom or re- 
sponsibility, and cannot therefore be guided in his con- 
duct by the past experience of the race, he may at least 
turn this experience into an incomparable "bower of 
dreams." ''The pain of Leopardi crying out against life 
becomes our pain. Theocritus blows on his pipe and we 
laugh with the lips of nymph and shepherd. In the wolf- 
skin of Pierre Vidal we flee before the hounds, and in the 
armor of Lancelot we ride from the bower of the queen. 
We have whispered the secret of our love beneath the 
cowl of Abelard, and in the stained raiment of Villon have 
put our shame into song/' etc. 

The assiunption that runs through this passage that 
the mere sesthetic contemplation of past experience gives 
the equivalent of actual experience is found in writers of 
far higher standing than Wilde — in Renan, for instance. 
The sesthete would look on his dream as a substitute for 
the actual, and at the same time convert the actual into 
a dream. {Der Traum wird Well, die Welt wird Traum.) 
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It is not easy to take such a programme of miiversal 
dreaming seriously. In the long run the dreamer himself 
does not find it easy to take it seriously. For his attempts 
to live his chimera result, as we have seen in the case of 
romantic love, in more or less disastrous defeat and dis- 
illusion. The disillusioned romanticist continued to cling 
to his dream, but intellectually, at least, he often comes at 
the same time to stand aloof from it. This subject of 
(jifiillusion may best be consideredi along with certain 
other important aspects of the movement, in connection 
with the singular phenomenon known as romantic irony. 



■ >/ 
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CHAPTER VII 



BOMANnC IBONT 



The first romanticist who woriced out a theory <tf mmg 
was Friedrich Schlegd.' The attempt to put this theoiy 
into practice, after the fashion of Tieck's playa, seemed 
and seemed rightly even to later representatives of the 
movement to be eictravagant. Thus Hegely ^Riio in his 
ideas on art continues in so many respects the Schlegds, 
repudiates irony. Formerly, saj's Heine, who is himsdf in 
any larger survey, the chief of German romantic ironists, 

when g man >iqH aitiH ft QfiipiH fhinp Vin linri fm\A i» ; ^qW 

he can ^-rpiom if Rw^y aa **jmnjr " Nevertheless one can- 
not afford to neglect this early German theory. It derives 
in an interesting way from the \iews that the partisans of 
original genius had put forth regarding the r61e of the crea- 

be free to-g^dcr^ wild in its own empire of ch imgras. , 

•pmiQfiAftJi fthft^ pd the possibilities of an inriAyi pftfir^n f,}^fi|, 

is at once extraordinarily rich an d ^bcLBgrffit;t| y fi^ in 
this sense. I hriYCJtj jfrtTiflt K a nt"Tnlirvnd li k n thn nrig infil 
genius that the nobility of art depends on the fre ej^plav'' 

of the iTp<^nAfinri|^thniip;h hft A^^ ftr^ ^hniil^ kf WkPT 

same time submit to a purpose that is not a purpo se — 
whatever that may mean. Schiller in his ''^Esthetic Let- 
ters" relaxecTthe raTionalistic rigor of Kant in favor of 
feeling and associated even more emphatically the ideal- 
ity and creativeness of art with its free imaginative play, 

^ See especially LycewnfrogmaU^ na 106* 
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its emancipation from specific aim. The personal friction 
that arose between the Schlegels and Schiller has perhaps 
obscured somewhat their general indebtedness to him. 



The Schlegelian irony in particular merely pushes to an 



^ 



extreme the doctri n g that nothi ng ir^yst infrrfprp wj|h 
the imagination inl fr^ prpftivp play "Th e caprice of thfl 
poet," as Friedrich Scfalege) gays, "snffprg nn Inm ahnvft, 
itseli." Why indeed-^ould the po et^Ufl w "-"Y rftstrinfin ti 
to hpJiIt^fpH upon hit! fnprifu in a iigi verse that 13 aft cT 
all only a projection of himgglf ? The play theory ofartjg 
hflrfi Rii p plempnt.etljby^ e philosoph y of Ficijte.' In jus- 
tice to him it should be said that though his philosophy 
may not rise above the level of temperament, he at least 
had a severe and stoical temperament, and if only for thia 
reason his "transcendental ego" is far less obviously 
ego than that which appears in the irony of his romantic 
followers. When a man has taken possession of his tran- 
scendental ego, according to the Schlegels and Novalis, 
he looks down on his ordinary ego and stands aloof from 
it. His ordinary ego may achieve poetry but his tran- 
-£cendental ego must achieve the poetry of poetry. But 
Hbere is in him something that may stand aloof even from 
mim aloofness and so on indefinitely. Romantic irony joins 
Tiere with what is perhaps the chief preoccupation of the 
German romanticists, the idea of the infinite or, as they 
term it, the striving for endlessness ( Uiiendlichkeitstreben) . 

t A wen-kiia<ra example of the extreme to which the romanticists 
pushed their Picbteao Bolipsism is the following frora the William LatU 
t£ the youthful Tieck: "Having gladly escaped from aniiouB fetteni, 
I Ekow Advaoce boldly through life, absolved from those IrkBome duties 
wfaioh were the inventions of cowardly fools. Virtue is, only because I am; 
it is but a reflection of my inner self. What care I for forms whose dim 
iuatre I have myself brought forth? Let vice and virtue wed. They b« only 
■hadowB in the mint," etc. 



\ 
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hft li^y h»U imaprinttflvAlj/ npnp ^h1^ inP"'*^ «'\!T_ *^ 

aqmntlimLbeyopd what tuB age holds to be nofmal and 

tmntfttl — Uk f!nnOT.ntiiini» in «linrt; nay mOPB , V miwt 
«wrp*TH^ ftwny fi^r|n any ww>tJ-B hw hm hinwlf *i*lii«i7prf 
Pgrto ^f'l'l ^"^ t" ^ f^rttTt^ nf any kJod Jmpl ''** *^f ftflfp*- 

>Mce of limitatione *n '^ *^ »^^t^pt. MmitMtitmK i«j tfl tw *11'.T^i 
>/-^Midto hfl fioite ia. aa Blata mm. to beoon)? p^Jfynr**; 

^ I mec^aoixiaft^Jife. No num therefore deaervee to rank as 

^ *;^RP*"'*''"**' agnri«t .mlaan K« tiaa IpftwipH to mOck IlOt 

he haa hflCftore cap able of aelf-parod y. "Objection," says 

Nietzsche, "evasion, joyoiu distrust, and love of irony 

are signs of health; everything absolute belongs to 

pathology." ' 

One cannot repeat too often that what t he rom anticist 

always sees »* flm^ontw ia f-i^h^r (hprnPl^ pHifinftliaf of 

else thejhilistine; and he therefore inclines to measure 
r^8 own ■1iTtintMj-jn_by li'" mnirrtani°°" frmm pny poasble 
^1 centre. Now thus to Ije alwav-ajnonng away from een- 
irality ia to be paradox ical, and rom antic irony 
Frir dri r h Rr hl rgr l l aj i ii i rirnfirml Wli pn"'^'"^- Iteyf . 
puniHfwc ff.nti thf ii)pfl nfj iie tpfipite have as a matta -ol 



^y^"n\ ii'iili p n mfln T Ip 
eajlLlhe^ 
:t jo many poin ts 
may profitably be treated together. 



fact jo many poin ts of contact in romanticism that they 



Friedrich Schlegel sought illustrious sponsors in the 
past for his theory of irony. Among othu% he invoked the 
Greeks and put himself in particular under the patroD- 
age of Socrates. But r.Twlf JTif py always had a jjaotPfc. 
The iroDic. 4contrafit jnh»'»"" '*'^c?nU*'" m^BO"^*'" ig 
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,t is less rpntrfll Tftf-P fnr Pvamplp tho ^n-cn]]^ jrnny 

of Greekiragedy. The tra&c cluiracteE^eaka_aiid acts 
in darkness as to hi'^jm ppnfjing dnnm, rpgarHing a^ |ijph , 
the spectator Ls nornpar fttively en liehtS"M. To take an- 
other example, the German, romaaticists-were especially 
absurd in t.hpJr AftRmp t j^ ^ p set up Tieck as a new Aris- 
tophanes. For Aristophanes, however wild and irrespon- 
aible he may seem in the play of hia imagination, never 
quite loses sight of his centre, a centre from which the 
comic spirit proceeds and to which it returns. Above all, 
however far he may push his mockery, he never mocks at 
his own convictions; he never, like Tieck, indulges in 
self-parody. A glance at the parabasis of almost any one 
of his plays will suffice to show that he was willing to lay 
himself open to the charge of being unduly didactic 
rather than to the charge of being mmless. The universe 
of Tieck, on the other hand, is a truly romantic universe: 
it has no centre, or what amounts to the same thing, it 
at its centre that symbol of spiritual stagnation, the 
itine, and his inability to rise above a dull didacti- 
msm. The '■■^rnQnt ;/■;=<- /■ht.n'ajtpaj^ip illusion that to be a. 



spiritual va grant is to be exalt ed on a pinnac le above the 
plain citizen. According to rtxitessor Stuart i*. Sherman, 
the Irish dramatist Synge indulges in gypsy lau^ter 
from the bushes,' a good description of romantic irony 
in general. 
The irony of Socrates, to take the most important 
mple of Greek irony;is_notof the centrifugal charac- 
~~"ignr>raT»'q 7~^iHl Umm iTTi^fftfiRT'^n 



u nas 
^Dbas a1 
^Kiilisl 
H insm. 
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gwellp m cMMseit of Im owtedf^ It does not foOow thlt 
SocrateB is insiiicere in his inrofeasiQn of ignoranoe; for 
thou|^ his knowledge may be as lig^t in oooipaiiBon 
with that of the ordinary Athenian, he sees that in eom- 
parison with true and perfect knowledge it is only daik- 
neseir For Socrates was no mere rationalist: he was a man 
oMnsight, one would even be tenq>ted to say a mystie 
'^ere it not for the corruption of the term n^ystie byiilw 
romanticists. This being the case he saw that man is by 
his very nature precluded from true and perfect knovd- 
edge. A path, however, opens up before him towards 
this knowledge, and this path he should seek to follow 
even though it is in a sense endless, even thou(^ b^jrond 
any centre he can attain within the bounds of his finite 
experience there is destined always to be something still 
more central. Towards the mere dogmatist, the man who 
thinks he has achieved some fixed and final centre, the 
attitude of Socrates is that of scepticisnL Th is att|tu de 
impljpg R fipyfAJn def zj ree of detachment fromj bhe received 
beliefs-anH rrnir^ntio mpf his time, and it is all the m ore 
important tg^digtinguish here between Socrate s and the 
romanticLsts because of the superficial likened ; and also 
because there is between the Rousseauists and some of 
the Greeks who lived about the time of Socrates a real 
likeness. Promethean individualism was already rife at 
that time, and on the negative side it resulted then as 
since in a break with tradition, and on the positive side 
in an oscillation between the cult of force and the exalta- 
tion of sympathy, between admiration for the strong man 
and compassion for the weak. It is hardly possible to 
overlook these Promethean elements in the plays of 
Euripides. Antisthenes and the cynics, again, who pro- 
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f essed to derive from Socrates, established an opposition 
between '^ nature'' and convention even more radical in 
some respects than that established by Rousseau. More- 
over Socrates himself was perhaps needlessly unconven- 
tional and also unduly inclined to paradox — as when 
he suggested to the jury who tried him that as an appro- 
priate punishment he should be supported at the publip 
expense in the prytaneimi. Yet in his inner spirit and in 
spite of certain minor eccentricities, Socrates was neither > 
a superman nor a Bohemian, but a humanist. Now that^ 
the critical spirit was abroad and the traditional basis 
for conduct was failing, he was chiefly concerned with 
putting conduct on a positive and critical basis. In estab- 
lishing this basis his constant appeal is to actual experi- 
ence and the more homely this experience the more it 
seems to please him. While working out the new basis for 
conduct he continues to observe the existing laws and 
customs; or if he gets away from the traditional discipline 
it is towards a stricter discipline; if he repudiates in aught 
the common sense of his day, it is in favor of a commoner 
sense. One may say indeed that Socrates and the Rous- 
seauists (who are in this respect like some of the sophists) 
are both moving away from convention but in opposite 
directions. Wb^t jhe romanticist opposes to convent ion 
is his '' p^TnTT«^''^^t iq hifl nmqnA ftnrt piiv&te aetfT what 

So(^a{Sopposes to convention is his universal and ethical 
selfT According to Friedrich Schlegel, a man can never 
be a philosopher but only become one; if at any time he 
thinks that he is a philosopher he ceases to become one. 
The romanticist is right in thus thinking that to remain 
fixed at any particular point is to stagnate. Man is, as 
Nietzsche sa,ys, the being who must always surpass him- 



! 
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fldf , but he has — and this is a pcunt that I^»tnehe Sd 
not suflSdently consider — a choice of direction in jus 
everlasting pilgrimage* The man who is moVihg away 

fiYim an^ft pprtimi Uff Centre Will slwaVS Hp«n pgym/infri^ 

to the man who fpp^ftfnn At it^ hut ^a ttiAy Ha moving 

tion. In the first case he is moving from a moie nonnal 
to a less normal experience, in the second case he is mov- 
ing towards an experience that is more profoundly repre- 
sentative. The New Testament abounds in examples of 
t}ie ethical paradox — what one may term the paradox of 
Khumility. (A man must lose his life to find it, etc.) It is 
possible, however, to push even this type of paradox too 
far, to push it to a point where it affronts not merely some 
particular convention but the good sense of mankind 
itself, and this is a far graver matter. Pascal falls into this 
excess when he says that sickness is the natural state of 
the Christian. As a result of its supreme emphasis on 
humility Christianity from the start inclined unduly per- 
haps towards this type of paradox. It is hardly worth 
while, as Goethe said, to live seventy years in this world 
if all that one learn here below is only folly in the sight of 
God. 

One of the most delicate of tasks is to determine 
whether a paradox occupies a position more or less central 
than the convention to which it is opposed. A somewhat 
similar problem is to determine which of two differing 
conventions has the greater degree of centrality. For one 
convention may as compared with another seem highly 
paradoxical. In 1870, it was announced at Peking that his 
Majesty the Emperor had had the good fortune to catch 
the small-pox. The auspiciousness of small-pox was part 
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{ the Chinese convention at this time, but to those of ua 
who live under another convention it is a blessing we 
would wilhngly forego. But much in the Chinese con- 
vention, so far from being absurd, reflects the Confucian 
good sense, and if the Chinese decide to break with their 
convention, they should evidently consider long and 
carefully in which direction they are going to move — 
whether towards something more central, or something 
more eccentric. 

As to the direction in which Rousseau is moving and 
therefore as to the quahty of his paradoxes there can be 
little question. His paradoxes — and he is perhaps the 
most paradoxical of writers — r educe tJifimaplvRs n n 
analysis^ to Jh'^jpfi"n thnt man hus fiilffp''^ >*■ '"B,q nf 
goodness by hping f-lyiliywl, bv ^f L™'S had imposed on 
his unconscious and instin ctive sdf som ^ hnmf^niHtin nr 
"The man who reflects is a 



rehgious discipHgg:^ 
depraved animal"; "The true Christian is always a 
slave"; decorum is only the "varnish of vice" or the 
"mask of hypocrisy." Innumerable paradoxes of this 
kind will immediately occur to one as characteristic erf 
Rousseau and his followers. These paradoxes may be 
termed in opposition to i-lifwpnfJiiiTniHty, thf pflraftnyoQ 
of spontaneity- The maiTwho holds them is plainly mov- 
ii^ in an opposite direction not merely from the Christian 
but from the Socratic individualist. He is moving from 
the more representaf iveto-^ie- lo ee ropro e ont fl iive and no t 
towards BnTpp^gf-ppr p^ntm o f experience, as would be the 
case if h e wpre tpnHing towards either humamsm or re- 
ligion. Wordsworth has been widely accepted not merely 
as a poet but as a religious teacher, and it is therefore 
important to note that his paradoxes are prevailingly of 
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the RouBseauiitic type. His veree is never more qMXi- 
taneous or, as he would say, inevitable, than whiea it ii 
celebrating the gospel of spontaneity. I have alrea4y 
pointed out some ctf the paradoxes that he oppoBea to 
pseudo-classic decorum: e.g., his attempt to bestow 
poetical dignity and impcntance upoa the ass, and to 
make of it a model of moial excellence, also to find poetiy 
in an idiot boy and to associate sublimity with a pedlar in 
defiance of the ordinary character of pedlars. In general 
Wordsworth indulges in Rousseamstic paradoxBB wfaeo 
he urges us to look to peasants for the true language 
of poetry and would have us believe that man ia tau|^t 
by ''woods and rills" and not by contact with his fellow 
men. He pushes this latter paradox to a point that would 
have made even Rousseau "stare and gaq>" when he 
asserts that 

One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you nK>re of man 
Of moral e\il and of good 
Than all the sages can. 

Another form of this same paradox that what comes 
from nature spontaneously is better than what can be 
acquired by conscious effort is found in his poem "Lucy 
Gray'': 

No mate, no comrade Lucy knew; 
She dwelt on a wide moor, 
The sweetest thing that ever grew 
Beside a human doorl 

True maidenhood is made up of a thousand decorums; 
but this Rousseauistic maiden would have seemed too 
artificial if she had been reared in a house instead of 
^'growing" out oi doors; she might in that case have been 
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a human being and not a ''thing" and this would plainly 
have detracted from her spontaneity. Wordsworth's 
paradoxes about children have a similar origin. A child 
who at the age of six is a ''mighty prophet, seer blest/' 
is a highly improbable not to say impossible child. The 
"Nature" again of "Heart-Leap Well" which both feels 
and inspires pity is more remote from normal experience 
than the Nature "red with tooth and claw" of Tennyson. 
Wordsworth indeed would seem to have a penchant for 
paradox even when he is less obviously inspired by his 
naturalistic thesis. 

A study of Wordsworth's life shows that he became / 
progressively disillusioned r^arding Rousseauistic spon- i 
taneity. He became less paradoxical as he grew older and ( 
in almost the same measure, one is tempted to say, less 
poetical. He returns gradually to the traditional forms 
until radicals come to lock upon him as the "lost leader." 
He finds it hard, however, to wean his imagination from 
its primitivistic Arcadias; so that what one finds, in 
writing like the "Ecclesiastical Sonnets," is not imagina- 
tive fire but at best a sober intdlectual conviction, an 
opposition between the head and the heart in short that 
suggests somewhat Chateaubriand and the '' Genius of 
Christianity." ^ If Wordsworth had lost faith in his revo- 
lutionary and naturalistic ideal, and had at the same time 
refused to return to the traditional forms, one might then 
have seen in his work something of the homeless hovering 
of the romantic ironist. If, on the other hand, he had 
worked away from the centre that the traditional forms 
give to life towards a more positive and critical centre, if, 

1 M. Legouis makes a similar remark in the Cambridge HUUny qf Eng^ 
Uth Literature xi, 108. 
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in otto wcHb, he had broken wiUi the pMfe not OB 
•eauietio, but on Soemtic lines, lie would ham needai 
I an iw*iMntMi:tfnin nf diffeient ouelitv. en inuydnatiaii 
^idyllio and pastonl and mora ethieel tiien that he 
diflplayB.^ For the eUucal imaginatiiTn alone ean gpidB 
one not indeed to any fixed centra but to an evw iBann^ 
ing centrality. We ara hera confronted onee mora nidi the 
question of the infinite wliieh comes vcqr don to the 
ultimate ground of diff eranoe between daiwicist wad n^ 
manticist The centre that <me peroeives with the aid of 
the classical imagination and that sets bounds to impnlse 
and desira may, as I have already said, be defined in 
opposition to the outer infinite of expansion as the inner 
or human infinite. If we modensi to repeat Nietnehe^ era 
unable to attain proportionat^iesB it is because "our- 
itching is really the itching for the infinite, the immeae- 
urable." Thus to associate the infinite only with the im- 
measurable, to fail to perceive that the element of form 
and the curb it puts an the imagination are not external 
and artificial, but come from the veiy depths, is to betray 
the fact that one is a barbarian. Nietzsche and many 
other romanticists are ciq)able on occasion of AHmiring 
the proportionateness that comes from allegiance to some 
centre. But after all the human spirit must be ever ad- 
vancing, and its only motive powers, according to romantie 
logic, are wonder and curiosity; and so from the perfectly 
sound premise that man is the being who must always 
surpass himself, Nietzsche draws the perfectly unsound 
conclusion that the only way for man thus constantly to 
surpass himself and so show his infinitude is to spurn all 

^ I scarody need say that Wordsworth is at times genuinely ethiealy 
but he is even more frequenUy only didactic. The <fi!xeyr«iofi,aili. 
says, is a "long sermon ^gainst pessimism." 
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limits and ''live dangerously." The Greeks themselves, 
according to Renan, will some day seem the ''apostles of 
ennui/' for the very perfection of their form shows a lack 
of aspiration. To submit to form is to be static, whereas 
'^ romantic poetry/' says Friedrich Schlegel magnifi* 
cently, is "universal prc^ressive poetry." Now the only 
effective coimterpoise to the endless expansiveness that 
is implied in such a progranune is the inner or human 
infinite of concentration. For it is perfectly true that 
there is something in man that is not satisfied with the 
finite and that, if he becomes stationary, he is at once 
haimted by the spectre of ennui. Man may indeed be 
defined as the insatiable animal; and the more imagina- 
tive he is the more insatiable he is likely to become, for it is 
the imagination that gives him access to the infinite in 
every sense of the word. In a way Baudelaire is right when 
he describes ennui as a "delicate monster" that selects 
as his prey the most highly gifted natures. Marguerite 
d'Angoul^me ah^ady speaks of the "ennui proper to 
well-bom spirits." Now religion seeks no less than 
romance an escape from ennui. Bossuet is at one with 
Baudelaire when he dilates on that ''inexorable ennui 
which is the very substance of hmnan life." But Bossuet 
and Baudelaire differ utterly in the remedies they propose 
for ennui. Baudelaire hopes to escape from ennui by 
dreaming of the superlative emotional adventure, by 
indulging in infinite, indeterminate desire, and becomes 
more and more restless in his quest for a something that 
at the end always eludes him. This infinite of nostalgia 
has nothing in common with the infinite of religion. No 
distinction is more important than that between the man 
who feels the divine discontent of religion, and the man 
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who is suffering from mere romantic resttessnesB. Anord- 
ing to rdigion man must sedc the satisTaction that the 
finite fails to give by looking not without but within; 
and to look within he must in the literal sense of the woid 
undergo conversion. A path will then be found to opeo up 
before him, a path of which he cannot see the end. Bb 
merely knows that to advance on this path is to increasB 
in peace, poise, centrality; thou^ beyond any calm be 
can attain is always a deeper centre of calm. The goal m 
at an infinite remove. This is the truth that St. Augiv* 
tine puts theologically when he exclaims: ^' For thou hast 
made us for thjrself and our heart is restless until it 
findeth peace in thee." ' One should insist that this 
question of the two infinites is not abstract and metap 
physical but bears on what is most concrete and imme- 
diate in experience. If the inner and human infinite 
cannot be formulated intellectually, it can be known prac- 
tically in its effect on life and conduct. Goethe says of 
Wcrther that he 'treated his heart like a sick child; its 
every wish was granted it." **My restless heart asked me 
for something else," says Rousseau. ''Ren^," says Cha- 
teaubriand, ''was enchanted, tormented and, as it were, 
possessed by the demon of his heart." Mr. Galsworthy 
speaks in a similar vein of ''the aching for the wild, the 
passionate, the new, that never quite dies in a man's 
heart." But is there not deep down in the human breast 
another heart that is felt as a power of control over this 
romantic heart and can keep within due bounds "its 
aching for the wild, the passionate, the new." This is the 
heart, it would seem, to which a man must hearken if he 

^ *' Quia fecisti nos ad teet inquietuxD est cor noetrum, donee requioBcat 
inte." 
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is not for a ''little honey of romance" to abandon his 
''ancient wisdom and austere control." 

The romantic corruption of tibe infinite^ here joins with 
the romantic corruption of conscience, the transformation 
of conscience from an inner check into an expansive emo- 
tion that I have already traced in Shaftesbury and Rous- 
seau. But one should add that in some of its aspects this 
corruption of the idea of the infinite antedates the whole 
modem movement. At least the b^innings of it can be 
found in ancient Greece, — especially in Uiat "delirious 
and diseased Greece" of which Joubert speaks — the 
Greece of the neo-Platonists. There is already in the neo- 
Platonic notion of the infinite a strong element of expan- 
siveness. Aristotle and the older Greeks conceived of the 
infinite in this sense as bad. That something in human 
nature which is alwajrs reaching out for more — whether 
the more of sensation or of power or of knowledge — was, 
they held, to be strictly reined in and disciplined to the 
law of measure. All the furies lie in wait for the man who 
overextends himself. He is ripening for Nemesis. '' Noth- 
ing too much." "Think as a mortal." "The half is better 
than the whole." In his attitude towards man's expansive 
self the Greek as a rule stands for mediation, and not 
like the more austere Christian, for renimciation^ Yet 
Plato frequently and Aristotle at times mount from 
the himianistic to the religious level. One of the most 
impressive passages in philosophy is that in which Aris- 
totle, perhaps the chief exponent of the law of measure, 
affirms that one who has really faced about and is moving 
towards the inner infinite needs no warning against excess : 
"We should not give heed," he says, "to those who bid 
one think as a mortal, but so far as we can we should make 
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c mra e h nM immortal and do aD with a vievr to m lb h 
aooord with the beat Plmdpto in us.'' ^ (Thk IMno^ 
Aristotle goes on to aay is a man's true sdf •) 

The eariier Greek distinotion between an oator mk 
evil infimte of expansive desire and an inner infinite ttaft 
is raised above the flux and yet ndes it» is» in the AiMote- 
lian phrase, its ^'unmoved mover/' beoame bfamsdL <■ 
I iiave said, during the Alenndrian period. The Alan^ 
drian influence entered to some extent into CJhiiilisB- 
ity itsdf and filtered through various nhanneh down to 
times. Some of the itmiantidsfes went direotly to 
neo-FlatoDists, eqiecially Plotinus. Still move wws 
i^eoted Vy Jacob Boehme, who himself had no diiesft 
knowledge of the Alexandrian theoeophy. TUs thea8a|)hy 
appeara neverthdess in combination with other dementa 
in his writings. He appealed to the new school by his in- 
ostence on the element of appetoicy or desire, by hia uni* 
versal symboliring, above cdl by his toidency to make of 
the divine an affirmative instead of a restrictive force-— n 
something that pushes forward instead of holding baek. 
The expansive elements are moderated in Boehme himadf 
and in disciples like Law by genuinely religious elements 
— e.g., humility and the idea of conversion. What hap- 
pens when the expansiveness is divorced from these eto* 
ments, one may see in another English follower of Boehme 
•^T'f^lliam Blake. To be both beautiful and wise one 
needs, according to Blake, only to be exuberant. The in- 
fluence of Boehme blends in Blake with the new sstheti- 
dsm. Jesus himself, he says, so far from being restrained 
''was all virtue, and acted from impulse not from rules.'' 
This purely ssthetic and impulsive Jesus has been cruelty 

1 EiK. Nic, 1177 b. 
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maligned, as we team from the poem entitled the ' ' Eternal 
Gospel," by being represented as humble and chaste. 
Religion itself thus becomes in Blake the mere sport of a 
powerful and uncontrolled imagination, and this we are 
told is mysticism, I have already contrasted with this 
type of mysticism something that goes under the same 
name and is yet utterly different — the mysticism of 
ancient India. Instead of conceiving of the divine in 
terms of expansion the Oriental sage defines it experi- 
mentally as the "inner check." No more fundamental 
distinction perhaps can be made than that between those 
who associate the good with the yes-principle and those 
who associate it rather with the no-principle. But I need 
not repeat what I have said elsewhere on the romantic 
attempt to discredit the veto power. Let no one think 
that this contrast is merely metaphysical. The whole 
problem of evil is involved in it and all the innumerable 
practical consequences that follow from one's attitude 
towards this problem. The passage in which Faust defines 
the devil as the "spirit that always says no" would seem 
to derive directly or indirectly from Boehme. According 
to Boehme good can be known only through evil. God 
therefore divide his will into two, the "yes" and the 
" no," and so founds an eternal contrast to himself in order 
to enter into a struggle with it, and finally to discipline 
and assimilate it. The object of all manifested nature is 
the transforming of the will which says " no " into the will 
which says "yes,"' The opposition between good and 
evil tends to lose its reality when it thus becomes a sort 
of sham battle that God gets up with himself (without 
' Cf. the chapter on WUtiam Law and the Myslia in Cambridge Hit- 
tory qf En^iA lAteraiure, a, 341-67; also the bibliography of Boehme, 
_«<(., 660-74. 
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contraries is no progressionf says Blake), or when, to 
take the form that the doctrine assumes in "Faust,'' Urn 
devil appears as the necessary though unwilling instru- 
ment of man's betterment. The recoil from the doctrine 
of total depravity was perhaps inevitaUe. What is smistor 
is that advantage has been taken of this recoil to tfimptr 
with the problem of evil itsdf. Partial evil we are told m 
universal good; or else evil is only good in the 'nfiking 
For a Rousseau or a Shelley it is something mysterioiisty 
imposed from without on a spotless human nature; for 
a Wordsworth it is something one may escape by ooo- 
templating the speargrass on the wall.^ For a Novafis 
sin is a mere illusion of which a man should rid his mind 
if he aspires to become a ''magic idealist/' ' In qute of his 
quaint Tory prejudices Dr. Johnson is one of the few 
pcr^otis in recent times that one may term wise without 
seffious qualification because he never dodges or equivo- 
;/ cates in dealing with the problem of evil ; he never fades 
away from the fact of evil into some theosophic or sffliti- 
mental dream. 

The rise of a purely expansive view of life in the eight- 
eenth century was marked by a great revival of enthusi- 
asm. The chief grievance of the expansionist indeed 
against the no-principle is that it kills enthusiasm. But 
concentration no less than expansion may have its own 
tyi)e of enthusiasm. It is therefore imp«*ative in an age 
that has repudiated the traditional sanctions and set out 
to walk by the inner light that all general terms and in 
particular the term enthusiasm should be protected by a 
powerful dialectic. Nothing is more perilous than an 

1 See Exeiarnon, i, yv. 943 ff. 

' In his attitude towards sin Novalis continues Rouneao and aotioi- 
pates the main portions of the Christian Scientist 
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uncritical enthusiasmy since it is only by criticism that 
one may determine whether the enthusiast is a man who 
is moving towards wisdom or is a candidate for Bedlam. 
The Rousseauist, however, exalts enthusiasm at the same^ 
time that he depreciates discrimination. ''Enthusiasm/' 
says Emerson, ''is the height of man. It is the passage, 
from the human to the divine." It is only too character-' 
istic of Emerson and of the whole school to which he 
belongs, to put forth statements of this kind without any 
dialectical protection. The type of enthusiasm to which 
Emerson's praise might be properly applied, the type 
that has been defined as exalted peace, though extremely 
rare, actually exists. A commoner type of enthusiasm 
during the past centiuy is that which has been defined as 
^' the rapturous disintegration of civilized hmnan nature." 
When we have got our fingers well burned as a result of 
our failure to make the necessary discriminations, we 
may fly to the opposite extreme like the men of the early 
eighteenth centiuy among whom, as is well known, enthu- 
siasm had become a term of vituperation. This dislike of 
enthusiasm was the natural recoil from the uncritical fol- 
lowing of Ihe inner light by the fanatics of the seventeenth 
century. Shaftesbury attacks this older type of enthusi- 
asm and at the same time prepares the way for the new 
emotional enthusiasm. One cannot say, however, that 
any such sharp separation of types appears in the revival 
of enthusiasm that begins about the middle of the eight- 
eenth centiuy, though some of those who were working 
for this revival felt the need of discriminating: 

That which concerns us therefore is to see 
What Species of Enthusiasts we be — 

says John Byrom in his poem on Enthusiasm. The differ- 
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; oit apedesi howvvw, — llm inllmiilmiiH (if llm Friiipi 
obIs snd WsolflgrBiiBi thB cntliuBiasiii of tfaosB wlio likB 
Lftw and his disoii^ Qyrom hearkai baek to ^^^t^-w^ 
I thoMfthuBiasiii of Rouanau and the wntiin mlaligt^ 
; teifa to run together. To ^^let one's feelingp nm in aoft 
/^nizurioufl flow/'^ isi as Newman says^ at the oppos i te pois 
from q>irituality . Yet noaioh of this mere emotkxpl fsei- 
ity appears alongiBide of genuineljr religpous elements m 
the enthuaasm of the MethocBst. One may get a notion 
of the jumble to which I refer by reading a book fike 
Henry Brooke's "Fool of Quality/' Brooke is at one and 
the same time a disciple of Boehme and Roossssn 
while being more or less affiliated with the Methodistis 
movement. Tlie book indeed was revised and afatidged 
by John Wesl^ himsdf and in this form had a wide cov 
oulation among his followers.' 

The enthusiasm that has marked the modem move- 
ment has plainly not been sufficiently critical. Perhaps 
the first discovery that any one will make who wishes 
to be at once critical and enthusiastic is that in a genu- 
inely spiritual enthusiasm the inner light and the inner 
check are practically identical. He will find that if he is 
to rise above the naturalistic level he must curb con- 
stantly his expansive desires with ref ^Bnce to some oentre 

^Pnine thou thy words, 
The thoughts control 
That o'er tlm swell and throng. 

They will condense within the sool 
And change to purpoee strong. 
But he who lets his feelings run 

In softy luxurious flow, 
Shrinks when hard senrioe must be done 
And faints at every foe. 
* Wesley had no liking for Boehme and cut out £rom Brooke's book tiM 
theoeophy that had this origiii* 
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that is set above the flux. Here let merepeat is the supreme 
r61e of the imagination. The man who has ceased to lean 
on outer standards can perceive his new standards or 
centre of control only through its aid. I have tried to 
show that to aim at such a centre is not to be stagnant 
and stationary but on the contrary to be at once pur* 
poseful and progressive. To assert that the creativeness 
of the imagination is incompatible with centrality or, 
what amoimts to the same thing, with purpose, is to 
assert that the creativeness of the imagination is in- 
compatible with reality or at least such reality as man 
may attain. Life is at best a series of illusions; the whole / 
office of philosophy is to keep it from degenerating into 
a series of delusions. If we are to keep it from thus de-^ 
generating we need to grasp above aU the difference 
between the eccentric and the concentric imagination. 
To look for serious guidance to an imagination that owes 
allegiance to nothing above itself, is to run the risk of 
takmg some cloud bank for terra firma. The eccentrio 
imagination may give access to the ''infinite/' but it is 
an infinite empty of content and therefore an infinite not 
of peace but of restlessness. Can any one maintain seri- 
ously that there is aught in common between the ''striv- 
ing for endlessness" of the German romanticists and the 
supreme and perfect Centre that Dante glimpses at the 
end of the ''Divine Comedy" and in the presence of 
which he becomes dmnb? 

We are told to follow the gleam, but the coxmsel is 
somewhat ambiguous. The gleam that one follows may be 
that which is associated with the concentric imagination 
and which gives steadiness and informing purpose, or it 
may be the romantic will o' the wisp. One may, as I have 
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said, in recreative momeDts allow one's JmAgimfctirin to 
wander without control, but to take these wanderings 
seriously is to engage in a sort of endless pilgrimage in 
the void. The romanticist is constantly yielding to the 
''speU'' of this or the 'Mure" of that, or the ''oaU'' of 
some other thing. But when the wonder and strangsness 
that he is chasing are overtaken, they at once cease to 
be wondrous and strange, while the gleam is already 
dancing over some other object on the distant hcHriaon. 
For nothing is in itsdf romantic, it is only imagining that 
makes it so. Romanticism is the pursuit of the dement of 
illusion in things for its own sake; it is in short the cher- 
ishing of glamour. The word glamour introduced into 
literary usage from popular Scotch usage by Walter 
Scott itself illustrates this tendency. Traced etymdogi- 
cally, it turns out to be the same word as grammar. In 
an illiterate age to know how to write at all was a weird 
and magical accomplishment,^ but in an educated age, 
nothing is so drearily unromantic, so lacking in glamour 
as grammar. 

The final question that arises in connection with this 
subject is whether one may quell the mere restlessness of 
one's spirit and impose upon it an ethical purpose. ''The 
'man who has no definite end is lost/' says Montaigne. 
The upshot of the romantic supposition that purpose 
is incompatible with the freedom of the imagination is 
a philosophy like that of Nietzsche. He can conceive of 
nothing beyond whirling f oreva* on the wheel of change 
C'the eternal recurrence") without any goal or firm 
refuge that is set above the flux. He could not help doubt- 

> Writing waa often aasociated with magic fonnuls. Henoe «rp^ ftko 
gave Ft. '' grimoire." 
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ing at times whether happmess was to be found after all 
in m^^ endless, purposeless mutation. 

Have 7 still a goal? A haven towards which my sail is set? A good 
wind? Ah, he only who knoweth whUher he saileth, knoweih what wind 
is good, ajid a fair wind for hiuL 

What still remaineth to me? A heart weary and flippant; an un« 
stable tsnll; fluttering wings; a broken backbone. 

WJtere is my home? For it do I ask and sedc, and have sought, but 
have not found it. O eternal everywhere, O eternal nowhere, O eternal 
— in vain.^ 

To allow one's self to revolve passively on the wheel of 
change {samsSra) seemed to the Oriental sage the acme 
of evil. An old Hindu writer compares the man who does 
not impose a firm piupose upon the manifold solicitations 
of sense to a charioteer who fails to rein in his restless 
steeds^ — a comparison suggested independently to 
Ricarda Huch by the lives of the German romanticists. 
In the absence of central control, the parts of the self ^ 
tend to pull each in a different way. It is not surprising 

*• Thus Spake Zarathiutra, uax, (The Shadow to Zarathustra). 
* Katha-UpanUhcuL The passage is paraphrased as follows by P. E. 
More in his Century cf Iridian Epiqrama: 

Seated within this body's cor 
The silent Self is driven afar, 
And the five senses at the pole 
Like steeds are tugging restive of controL 

And if the driver lose his way. 
Or the reins sunder, who can say 
In what blind paths, what pits of fear 
Will plunge the chargers in their mad career? 

Drive well, O mind, use all thy art, 
Thou charioteer! — O feeling Heart, 
Be thou a bridle firm and strong! 
For the Lord rideth and the way is long. 
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that in so centrifugal a movanent^ at least on the kmBBB 
and quritual leveli one ehould find ao many inatanoea of 
diirint^grated and multiide penonality. Hie faamnatinB 
that the phenomenon of the douUe iDappdgatigmwO had 
far Hoffmann and other Gennan romantieiatB ia wA 
known.^ It may well be that some such diamteiratioQ of 
the self takee place under eortreme emotional iitiMi,* 
We should not fail to note here the usual coOperatiaa 
between the emotional and the scientific natur^nt. libs 
the romanticist, the scientific psychologist is more inter- 
ested in Uie abnormal than in the normaL According to 
the Fimidians, the personality that has become incapable 
of any conscious aim is not left entirely rudderless. The 

r guidance that it is unable to give iteelf is supplied to it 
by some ''wish/' usually obsoenei from the sub-consoious 

^ realm of dreams. The Freudian then proceeds to devekq> 

/ what may be true of the hysterical degenerate into a com- 

^ plete view of life. 

Man is in danger of being deprived of every last scrap 
and vestige of his humanity by this working together of 
romanticism and science. For man becomes human only 
^' In so far as he exercises moral choice. He must also enter 
upon the pathway of ethical purpose if he is to achieve 
happiness. ''Moods/' says Novalis, "undefined emotions, 
not defined emotions and feeliDgB» give happiness." The 
experience of life shows so plainly that this is not so that 
the romanticist is tempted to sedc shelter once more from 
his mere vagrancy of spirit in the outer discipline he has 

1 See Brandes: The BomamHe School in Oermany, di. xi. 

* Alfred de Muant saw his double in the atie a s of his affair with GwrfB 
Sand (see NuU de DSeembn), Jean Valjean (Lm MMrabUe) seea his douUe 
hi the stress of his conversion. P^ter Bell also sees his double at the emo- 
tional crisis in Wordsworth's poem of that name. 
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landoned. "To such unsettled ones as thou, eeemeth at 
last even a prisoner blessed. Didst thou ever see how 
captured criminals sleep? They sleep quietly, they enjoy 
their new security. . . . Beware in the end lest a narrow 
faith capture thee, a hard rigorous delusion! For now 

■erything that is narrow and fixed seduceth and tempts 
•th thee." ' 

Various reasons have been given for romantic conver- 
sions to Catholicism — for example, the desire for con- 
fession (though the CathoUe does not, like the Rousseau- 
ist, confess himself from the housetops), the lesthetie 
appeal of Catholic rites and ceremonies, etc. The sentence 
of Nietzsche puts us on the track of still another reason. 
The affinity of certain romantic converts for the Church J 
is that of the jelly-fish for the rock. It is appropriate that \ 
Friedrich Schlegel, the great apostle of irony, should 
after a career as a heaven-storming Titan end by sub- 
mitting to this most rigid of all forms of outer authority. 

For it should now be possible to return after our digres- 
sion on paradox and the idea of the infinite and the perils 
of aimlessness, to romantic irony with a truer imderstand- 
ing of its significance. Like so much else in this movement 
it is an attempt to give to a grave psychic weakness the 
prestige of strength — unless indeed one conceives the 
superior peraonahty to be the one that lacks a centre and 
principle of control. Man it has usually been held should 
think hghtly of himself but should have some conviction 
for which he is ready to die. The romantic ironist, on the 
other hand, is often morbidly sensitive about himself, but 
is ready to mock at his own convictions, Rousseau was 
no romantic ironist, but the root of self-parody is found 
' Thus Spake Zaraihu^ra, lxix. 
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iMnrerthelflflB in Ids saying that his heart and his head did 
Aot seran to belong to the same individual. Evoything of 
*^ course is a matter of degree. What poor mortal can s^ 
that he is pwfecUy at one with hirns^? Friedrich 
Behlegel is not entirely wrong when he disooven elements 
of iroi^ based on an oppositafHi between the head and the 
heart in writers like Ariosto and CerranteB, who love the 
very medisval tales thtA they are treating in a q>irit ai 
mockery. Yet the laughtOT of Gervaatee is not gypsy 
laughter. He is one of those who next to Shakeq)eare 
deserve the pnuse of having dwdt close to the centre 
d human nature and so can in only a minor degree be 
ranked with the romantic ironists. 

In the extreme type of romantic ironist not only are 
intellect and emotion at loggerheads but action oftoi 
bdies both: he thinks one thing and feels another and 
does still a third. The most ironical contrast of all is that 
between the romantic "ideal" and the actual event. The 
whole of romantic moraUly is from this point of view, as 
I have tried to show, a monstrous series of ironies. The 
pacifist, for example, has been dlsilluBioned so often that 
he should by this time be able to qualify as a romantic 
ironist, to look, that is, with a certfun aloofness on his own 
dream. The crumbling of the ideal is often so complete 
indeed when put to the test that irony is at times, we 
may suppose, a merciful alternative to madnees. When 
disillusion overtakes the uncritical enthumast, when he 
finds that he has taken some cloud bank for terra firma, 
he continues to cling to his dream, but at the same time 
wishes to show that he is no longer the dupe of it; and so 
"hot baths of sentiment," as Jean Paul says of his novels, 
"are followed by cold douches of irony." The tme Gec^ 
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man master of the genre i% however, Heine. Every one 
knows with what coldness his head came to smTcy the 
enthusiasms of his heart, whether m love or pohtics. One 
may again measure the havoc that life had wrought with 
Renan's ideals if one compares the tone of his youthful 
"Future of Science" with the irony of his later writings. 
He compliments J^us by ascribing to h im an ironical 
detachment similar to his own. Jesus, he says, has that 
mark of the superior nature — the power to rise above 
his own dream and to smile down upon it. Anatole France, 
who is even more completely detached from his own 
dreams than his master Renan, sums up the romantic 
emancipation of imagination and sensibiUty from any y 
definite centre when he says that life should have as its 
supreme witnesses u-ony and pity. 

Irony is on the negative side, it should be remembered, 
a way of affirming one's escape from traditioAal and con- 
ventional control, of showing the supremacy of mood ovm" 
decorum. "There are poems old and new which through- 
out breathe the divine breath of irony. . . . Within Uvea 
the poet's mood that surveys all, rising infinitely above 
everything finite, even above his own art, virtue or 
genius." • Deconun is for the classicist the grand master- 
piece to observe because it is only thus he can show that 
he has a genuine centre set above his own ego; it ia only 
by the allegiance of his imagination to this centre that 
he can give the illusion of a higher reality. The romantic 
ironist shatters the illuaon wantonly. It is as though he 
would inflict upon the reader the disillusion from which 
he has himself suffered. By his swift passage from one 
mood to another (Stimmungsbrechung) he shows that he 
' F. Schlcgel: Lyceumjragmml, ao. 42. 
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is subject to do oentre. The effect is ofteo that of a sod- 
dsD breaking of tbe vpeU oi poetry by an intnuioD of the 
poet's ego. Some of the best examples an foand in that 
masterpieoe of romantic irony, " Don Juan." > 
^'Closety allied to the irony of emotional diallusioD is a 

l^otKiain type of misanthropy. You f onn an ideal of man 
that ia raily an Arcadian dream and then whrSnlt back from 
man when you find that he does not eorreqxmd to yoor 
ideal. Ihavesud that theromantle low does not love a 
real person but only a projection of his mood. This subeti- 
tutioQ of illusion for reality often ^pean in the rdations 
of the romanticist with othtt* persons. Shdleyt fof ok- 
ample, be^ns by seeing in Elizdieth Hitohen»- an angsl 
of U^t and then discovers that she is instead a "brown 
demon." He did not at any time see the real Elizabeth 
Hitchecer. She merely reflects back to him two of his own 
moo6a. The tender misanthropy of the Rousseauist is at 
rthe opp<»ite pole from that of a Swift, which is the misan- 
thropy of naked intellect. Instead of seeing human nature 
through an Arcadian haze he saw it without any illiision 
ftt all. His irony is like that of Socrates, the irony of intel- 

^' lect. Ita bitterness and cruelty arise from the fact that his 
intellect does not, like the intellect of Socrates, have the 
support of insight. Pascal would have said that Swift saw 
man's misery without at the same time seeing his gran- 
deur. For man's grandeur ia due to his infinitude and this 
infinitude cannot be perceived directly, but only through 
a veil of illusion; only, that is, through a right use of the 
imagination. Literary distinctions of this kind must of 
course be used cautiously. Byron's irony is prevailingly 
sentimental, but along with tliia romantic demrait he has 
> E«.) unto m. cvu-czL 
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much irony and satire that Swift would have understood 
perfectly. 

The misanthropist of the Rousseauistio or Byronio 
type has a resource that was denied to Swift. Having 
failed to find companionship among men he can flee to 
nature. Rousseau relates how when he had taken refuge 
on St. Peter's Island he ''excldmed at times ^th deep , 
emotion : Oh nature, oh my mother, here I am under your 
protection alone. Here is no adroit and rascally man to 
interpose between you and me.'' ^ Few acfpects of roman- 
ticism are more important than this attempt to find com- 
panionship and consolation in nature. 

> Cor^eanana, liyxe xu (1765). 




CHAPTER VIII 

BOlCANTICiaU AMD NATDBB 

Onx of the most disquieting features of the modon moiv^ 
meQt ifl the vaguemeas and ambiguity of its use ol the 
wOTd nature and the innumeraUe st^histriee that have 
nsulted. One can sympathixe at times with Sir Le^e 
Stephen's wish that the word might be suppressed en- 
tirely. This loosenen of definition m^ be said to be^m 
with the very rise of naturalism in the RenaiflSMioe^ and 
indeed to go back to the naturalists of Greek and Roman 
antiquity.' Even writers like Rabelais and Moli^ are not 
free from the suspicion of juggling dangeroufily on occa- 
sion with the diffa^nt meanings of tiie word nature. But 
the dxteenth and seventeenth centuries were not mndy 
naturalistic, they were also humanistic, and what they 
usually meant by nature, as I have pointed out, was the 
conception of normal, representative human nature that 
they had worked out witii the aid of ^e ancients. Thera 
is undeniably an element of narrowness and artificiality 
in this conception of nature, and a resulting unfrioidli- 
ness, as appears in Pope's definition of wit, towards orig^ 
nality and invention. In hia "Art of Poetry" Boileausays, 
"Let nature be your sole study." What he means by 
nature appears a few lines later: "Study the court and 
become familiar with the town." To this somewhat con- 
ventionalized human nature the original genius opposed, 
> a. Tb. Qompen, Gntt TMiifan, t. 400. 
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as we have seen, the cult of primitive nature. A whole 
revolution is implied in Byron's line: 

I love not man the less, but nature more. 

Any study of this topic must evidently turn on the ques- 
tion how far at different times and by different schools of 
thought 1^6 realm of man and the realm of nature (as 
Byron uses the word) have beeii separated and in what 
way, and also how far thoy have been nm together and 
in what way. For there may be different ways of running 
t<^ther man and nature. Ruskin'a phrase tha "pathetic 
fallacy " is unsatisfactory because it fails to rect^nize this 
fact. The man who ia guilty of the pathetic fallacy sees 
in nature emotions that are not really there but only in 
himself. Extreme examples of this confusion abound in 
Ruskin's own writings. Now the ancients also ran man 
and nature together, but m an entirely different way. 
The Greek we are told never saw the oak tree without 
at the same time seeing the dryad. There is in this and 
similar associations a sort of overflow of the human realm 
npaa the forms <^ outer nature; whereas the Rousaeauist 
instead of bestowing inu^native^ upon the oak tree a 
conscious life and an im^e akin to his own and so lifting 
it up to his level, would, if he could, become an oak tree 
and BO enjoy its unconscious and vegetative felicity- The 
Greek, one may say, humanized nature; the Rousseauist ' 
naturalizes man. Rousseau's great discovery was revery; ■ 
and revery is just this imaginative mdting of man into 
outer nature. If the ancioits failed to develop in a marked 
d^ree this art of rev^y, it was not because they lacked 
natiu'alists. Both Stoics and Epiciu'eans, the two main 
varieties of naturalists with which clasdcal antiquity was 
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bmiUtr, tiytiwMirf to affinn tfiw uHamftta iclm tit y of As 
humaa a&d the natural order. But both Stoiea and ^i^ 
eonana would have fooud it hatd to nndeEBtand the 
btUffonnoe to the inteUaot and ita aetivitiea that Boa»> 
laaniitie raroy inqdieB. TbeStoioB to bosun oiqilaifBd 
the mtaOeot cm an in^MMriUa and didMartodng taA 
— that of founding oo the natural order virtiMB tint 
the natural ordcrdoesnot give. TlieE^iioaraua ronind 
one rather in much of thdr intellectual activity of the 
modem manoif0oieDoe.ButtbeEineunan«a8 I um p rone 
than the man of BoieDoe to lock on num as the mere pai^ 
aire eroature of environment. Tlie viewa of the una of 
■cienoe about the firings (rf conduct often nem to oobn 
eide rather oloeely with those of Rouanau about "aen^ 
live morality-" GeofFroy Siunt-Hilfure says titaX trbea 
reclining on the banks of the Nile he fdt awakening 
within himself the instincts of the crocodile. TbB point 
f>f view is Roueaeauistic perhaps ratho' than genuin^ 
scientific. An Epicurus or a Lucretius would, we are prob- 
ably safe in MHiiining, have been disquieted by any such 
Buirender to the sub-rational, by any such encroadunent 
of the powers of the unconscious upon conscious contn^. 
It is hard as a matter of fact to find in the ancients 
anything resembling Rousseauistic reveiy, even vrhea 
they yield to tiie pastoral mood. Nature int«i«sts than as 
a rule lees for its own sake than as a background for 
human action; and when they are concomed primariiy 
with nature, it is a nature that has been acted upcm tqr 
man. They have a pomtive shrinking from wild and un- 
cultivated nature. "The green pastures and golden altqiss 
of England," says Lowell, "are sweeter both to the out- 
ward and to the inward eye that the hand erf man haa 
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immemorially cared for and caressed them/' This is an 
attitude towards natxire that an ancient would have 
understood perfectly. One may indeed call it theVirgilian 
attitude from the ancient who has perhaps eicpressed it 
most happily. The man who lives in the grand manner 
may indeed wish to impose on natiu^ some of the fine 
proportion and symmetry of which he is conscious in 
himself and he may then from our modem point of view 
carry the hmnanizing of nature too far. ''Let us sing of { 
woods/' says Virgil, "but let the woods be worthy of j 
a consul.'' This line has sometimes been taken to be a ^ 
prophecy of the Park of Versailles. We may (^jrmpathize i 
up to a certain point with the desire to introduce a human 
symmetry into natxu:e (such as appears, for instance, in 
the Italian garden), but the peril is even greater here 
than elsewhere of confounding the requirements of a real 
with those of an artificial decorum. I have already men- 
tioned the neo-classicist who complained that the stars 
in heaven were not arranged in sufficiently symmetrical 
patterns. 

What has been said should make clear that though 
both humanist and Rousseauist associate man with nature 
it is in very different ways, and that there is therefore 
an ambiguity in the expression ''pathetic fallacy." It re- 
mains to show that men may not only associate them- 
selves with nature in different ways but that they may 
likewise differ in their ways of asserting man's separate- 
ness from nature. The chief distinction to be made here 
is that between the humanist and the supematuralist. 
Some sense of the gap between man and the "outworld" 
is almost inevitable and forces itself at times even upon 
those most naturalistically inclined: 
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Nor will I pnuH & dond however bright, 
Diapanpng Man'a gifta aod props' food — 
Gnm, Ue, wHb ever; du^)o at Ay-buik daa», 
Thou^ cbtd in oolois bcMitifiil Mid pure, 
Rod ID the heart ol dmo no uktnnl bama.* 

The Wordsworth who speaks hflre is scftrcdy Ibe W«n^ 
worth of Tintern Abbcijror the Wordsworth who8e"dai|y 
teachoB had been woods and rills." He reminds uarmtber 
of Socrates who gave as his reason for going bo ranty 
into the country, delightful as he found it irtua oiee 
there, that he did not leam from woods and riOs hot 
from the "meai in the citiee." This smiae of the fnpttnite 
nees of the human and the natural realm may be earned 
much further — to a point where an ascetic distnut of 
nature begins to appear. Something of this ascetic distrust 
is seen for example in the following linee from Cardinal 
Newman: 

There stra^ awhile unid the woods of Dart 
One who rauld love tbem, but who durst not lore; 
A vow had bound him ne'er to pve his heart 
To streamlet bright or wrft aecluded grove.' 

The origins of this latter altitude towards nature are to 
be sought in mediieval Christianity rather than in clasmcal 
antiquity. No man who knows the facts would asarai for 
a moment that the man of the Middle Ages was inc^Mble 
of looking on nature mih other feelings than those of 
ascetic distrust. It is none the less true that the man ot 
the Middle Ages often saw in nature not merely something 
alien but a positive temptation and peril of the ^irit. In 

' Wordnrorlh: MiKeltaneou* SonneU, xn. 

■ In much the same npirit the Japftneee hermit, Kamo CSiOmH (thb^ 
teenth century), expreasee the fear th&t be m»y foTBot Boddha bacwwe 
of hia (oodnem for tbe mountain! and the moon. — See article on BMiun 
in Ja4>aD by M. Revon in BnegdoiMdia tf BeUgum amd BlUa. 
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his attitude toward^, nature as in other respects Petrarch 
is usually accounted the first modem. He did what no 
man of the mediseval period is supposed to have done 
before him, or indeed what scarcely any man of classical 
antiquity did: he ascended a mountain out of sheer curi- 
osity and simply to enjoy the prospect. But those who 
tell of his ascent of Mt. Ventoux sometimes forget to 
add that the passage of Saint Augustine ^ that occurred to 
him at the top reflects the distrust of the more austere 
Christian towards the whole natural order. Petrarch is 
at once more ascetic and more romantic in his attitude 
towards nature than the Greek or Roman. 

Traces of Petrarch's taste for solitary and even for wild 
nature are to be found throughout the Renaissance and 
the seventeenth century. But the recoil from supemat- 
uralism that took place at this time led rather, as I have 
remarked, to a revival of the GrsBco-Roman humanism 
with something more of artifice and convention, and to an 
even more marked preference * of the town to the coim- 
try. An age that aims first of all at urbanity must neces- 
Bsxily be more urban than rural in its predilections. It was 
a sort of condescension for the neo-classical hmnanist to 
turn from the central model he was imitating to mere 
unadorned nature, and even then he felt that he must 
be careful not to condescend too far. Even when writing 
pastorals he was warned by Scaliger to avoid details 
that are too redolent of the real coimtry; he should in- 
dulge at most in an "urbane rusticity." Wild nature the 
neo-classicist finds simply repellent. Moimtains he looks 
upon as '^ earth's dishonor and encumbering load." The 

^ Confe88ion8f Bk. x, oh. ix. 

' Of. Cicero: ''Urbem, urbem, mi Rufe, oole et In ista luoe yive." (Ad 
Fam,, n, 22.) 
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Al^ were regarded as the plaee when Nature ewepk ep 
Ubib mbbidi of the earth to olear the idaina of Lombenlir* 
"At last," aaya a Gennan traveller of tlM iwvwitMnfli 
eentoryi "we left the hoRible and weariaome mounlaiBi 
and the beautiful flat landwmqw waa joyfully weloomed." 
The taate for mountain aoenery ia asKMsiated no doobt to 
aome extent, aa haa been auggeated, with the Jwreaaim 
eaae and oomf ort <tf travel that haa eome with the prag- 
reas of the utilitarian movement. It is aearoely neoeBaaij 
to point the oontraat between tfie Switieriand of wfaidi 
Evelyn tdla in hia diary ^ and the Switieriand in whioh 
one may go by funicular to the top of the Jungl^MU 

Tfaoae who in the dgjbteenth oentuiy began to feel the 
need <tf leaa trimneaa in both nature and human nature 
were not it is trae entirely without neo-classio predeoea* 
aors. They turned at times to painting — as the very 
word picturesque testifies — for the encouragement they 
failed to find in literature. A landscape was picturesque 
when it seemed like a picture ' and it might be not merely 
irregular but savage if it were to seem like some of tho 
pictures of Salvator Rosa. This association of even 



1 March 23, 1646. 

* It was especially easy for the poets to go for their landso^Ma to tlie 
painters because accordiiig to the current theory poetry was itnlf a form 
of paintiDg (iii pictura poem). Thus TbomsoD writes in Tk$ CotA nf 
Indolence: 

Sometimes the pencfl, in eool airy haDs, 
Bade the gay bloom of Tcmal landsldps rise, 
Or autumn's varied shades embrown the walls: 
Now the black tempest strikes the astonish'd eyes; 
Now down the steep the flashing torrent flies; 
The trembling sun now plays o'er ocean blue, 
And now rude mountains frown amid the skies; 
Whate'er Lorraiin light touch'd with softening hue, 
Or savage Bon dash'dC or learned Pousmn drew. 

(ai.st.8a) 
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ness with art is very characteristic of eighteenth-century 
sentimentalism. It is a particular case of that curious 
blending in this period of the old principle of the imita- 
tion of models with the new principle of spontaneity. 
There was a moment when a man needed to show a 
certain taste for wildness if he was to be conventionally 
correct. ''The fops," says Taine, describing Rousseau's 
influence on the drawing-rooms, ''dreamt between two 
madrigals of the happiness of sleeping naked in the vir- 
gin forest/' The prince in Goethe's "Triumph of Sen- 
sibility" has carried with him on his travels canvas 
screens so painted that when placed in position they 
give him the illusion of being in the midst of a wild 
landscape. This taste for artificial wildness can how- 
ever best be studied in connection with the increasing 
vogue in the eighteenth century of the English garden as 
compared eith^ with the Italian garden or the French 
garden in the style of Le Ndtre.^ As a relief from the 
neo-classical sjonmetry, natxu*e was broken up, often at 
great expense, into irregular and unexpected aspects. 
Some of the English gardens in France and Germany 
were imitated directly from Rousseau's famous descrip- 
tion of this method of dealing with the landscape in the 
"Nouvelle H^loise."* Artificial ruins were often placed 
in the English garden as a further aid to those who 
wished to wander imaginatively from the beaten path, 

^ Disparaissez, monuments du g6nie, 
Pares, jardins immortels, que Le N6tre a plant^s; 
De vos dehors pompeux I'exacte symm^trie, 
Etonne vainement mes regards attristds. 
J'aime bien mieux ce d^ordre bizarre, 
£t la varidtd de ces riches tableaux 
Que disperse I'Anglais d'une main moins avare. 

Bertin, 19* El^e of Lea Amoun* 
• Pt. nr, Lettre xl 
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and also as a provocative of the melanohcriy that 
already held to be distinguished. Towards the end of the 
century this cult of ruins was widespread. The vorhaUe 
obsession with ruins that one finds in Chateaahriand 
is not unrelated to this sentimental fashion, thooc^ it 
arises even more perhi^xs from the real ruins that had 
been so plentifully supplied by the Revolution. 

Rousseau himself, it should hardly be necessaiy to flqr» 
stands for far more than an artificial wildness. Instead 
of imposing decorum on nature like the neo-dassidst^ 
he preached constantly the elimination of decorum bam 
man. Man should flee from that ''false taste for grandeur 
which is not made for him'' and which ''poisons his pleas* 
ures,'' ^ to nature. Now ''it is on the sunmuts of moun- 
tains, in the depths of forests, on deserted islands that 
nature reveals her most potent charms." ' The man of 
feeling finds the savage and deserted nook filled with 
beauties that seem horrible to the mere worldling.' Rous- 
seau indeed did not crave the ultimate d^ree of wildness 
even in the Alps. He did not get beyond what one may 
term the middle zone of Alpine scenery — scenery that 
may be found around the shores of Lake Leman. He was 
inclined to find the most appropriate setting for the earthly 
paradise in the neighborhood of Vevey. Moreover, others 
about the same time and more or less independently of 
his influence were opposing an even more primitive na- 
ture to the artificialities of civilization. The mountains of 
"Ossian" are, as has been said, mere blurs, yet the new 
delight in mountains is due in no small measure through- 
out Europe to the Ossianic influence. 

» Now^eUe HUtAtte, Pt. nr, Lcttre xi. • Ibid. 

» /Wrf., Pt. IV, Lcttre XVII. 
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The instinct for getting away from the beaten track, tor 
exploration and discovery, has of course been highly de- 
veloped at other epochs, notably at the Renaissance. 
Much of the romantic interest in the wild and waste 
places of the earth did not go much beyond what might 
have been felt in Elizabethan England. Many of the 
Rousseauists, Wordsworth and Chateaubriand for exam- 
ple, not only read eagerly the older books of travel but 
often the same books. The fascination of penetrating to 
regions "where foot of man hath ne'er or rarely trod," is 
perennial. It was my privilege a few years ago to listen 
to Sir Ernest Shackleton speak of his expedition across 
the Antarctic continent and of the thrill that he and the 
members of his party felt when they saw rising before them 
day after day mountain peaks that no human eye had 
ever gazed upon. The emotion was no doubt very similar 
to that of "stout Cortez" when the Pacific first "swam 
into his ken." Chateaubriand must have looked forward 
to similar emotions when he planned his trip to North 
America in search of the North West Passage. But the 
passion for actual exploration which is a form of the 
romanticism of action is very subordinate in the case of 
Chateaubriand to emotional romanticism. He went into 
the wilderness first of all not to make actual discoveries but 
to affirm his freedom from conventional restraint, and at 
the same time to practice the new art of revery. His sen- 
timents on getting into what was then the virgin f oi^t 
to the west of Albany were very different we may assume 
from those of the early pioneers of America. " When," he 
says, "after passing the Mohawk I entered woods which 
had never felt the axe, I was seized by a sort of intoxica- 
tion of independence: I went from tree to tree, to right 
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and left, saying to myself, 'Here are no more rtMufa or 
cities or monarchy or republic or presidents or kings or 
men/ And in order to find out if I was restored to mj 
original rights I did various wilful things that made mj 
guide furious. In his heart he believed me mad." Hie 
disillusion that followed is also one that the early pion- 
eers would have had some difficulty in understanding. 
For he goes on to relate that while he was thus rejoicing 
in his escape from conventional life to pure nature he 
suddenly bumped up against a shed, and under the shed 
he saw his first savages — a score of them both men and 
women. A little Frenchman named M. Violet, ''bqx>w- 
dered and befrizzled, with an apple-green coat, drugget 
waistcoat and muslin frill and cuffs, was scraping on a 
pocket fiddle" and teaching the Indians to dance to 
the tune of Madelon Friquct. M. Violet, it seemed, had 
remained behind on the departure from New York of 
Rochambeau's forces at the time of the American Revo- 
lution, and had set up as dancing-master among the 
savages. He was very proud of the nimbleness of his 
pupils and always referred to them as ''ces messieurs 
sauvages et ces dames sauvagesses." ''Was it not a crush- 
ing circumstance for a disciple of Rousseau," Chateau- 
briand concludes, "this introduction to savage life by a 
ball that the ex-scullion of General Rochambeau was 
giving to Iroquois? I felt very much like laughing, but 
I was at the same time cruelly humiliated." 

In America, as elsewhere, Chateaubriand's chief con- 
cern is not with any outer fact or activity, but with his 
own emotions and the enhancement of these emotions by 
his imagination. In him as in many other romanticists 
the different elements of Rousseauism — Arcadian long- 
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ing, the pursuit of the dream woman, the aspiration to- 
wards the "infinite" (often identified with God) — appear 
at times more or less separately and then again almost 
inextricably blended with one another and with the cult 
of nature. It may be well to consider more in detail these 
various elements of Rousseauism and their relation to 
nature in about the order I have mentioned. The associa- 
tion of Arcadian longing with nature is in part an out- 
come of the conflict between the ideal and the real. The 
romantic idealist finds that men do not imderstand him: 
his "vision" is mocked and his "genius" is unrecognized. 
The result is the tyi)e of sentimental misanthropy of 
which I spoke at the end of the last chapter. He feels, 
as Lamartine says, that there is nothing in conmion 
between the world and him. Lamartine adds, however, 
"But nature is there who invites you and loves you." You 
will find in her the comprehension and companionship 
that you have failed to find in society. And nature will 
seem a perfect companion to the Rousseauist in direct 
proportion as she is imcontaminated by the presence of 
man. Wordsworth has described the misanthropy that 
supervened in many people on the coUapse of the revolu- 
tionary idealism. He himself overcame it, though there 
is more than a suggestion in the manner of his own retire- 
ment into the hills of a man who retreats into an Arca- 
dian dream from actual defeat. The suggestion of defeat 
is much stronger in Ruskin's similar retirement. Ruskin 
doubtless felt in later life, like Rousseau, that if he had 
failed to get on with men "it was less his fault than 
theirs."* Perhaps emotional misanthropy and the worship 
of wild nature are nowhere more fully combined than in 

1 Confesnona, Livre v (1732), 



\ 

^ 
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Bjntni. He ^ves mAgnifioent ezpresfiioii to the moet nn- 
tcoiableof paradoxes — that one escapes from solitude by 
eschewing human haunts in favor of some wildemeas.^ 
In these haunts, he says, he became like a '^falcon with 
clipped wing/' but found in nature the kindest of mothen. 

OhI she 18 fairoBt in her features wiU, 
Where nothing polished dare polhite her path: 
To me by day or night she ever smiled 
Though I have marked her when none other hath 
And sought her more and more, and loved her best in wrath.* 

He not only finds companionship in nature but at the 
same time partakes of her infinitude — an infinitude, one 
should note, of feeling: 

I live not in myself, but I become 
Portion of that around me; and to me 
High mountains arc a feeling, but the hum 
Of human cities torture. ' 

In his less misanthropic moods the Rousseauist sees in 
wild nature not only a refuge from society, but also a 
suitable setting for his companionship with the ideal 
mate, for what the French term la solitude d deux. 

Oh! that the Desert were my dwelling-place 
With one fair Spirit for my minister, 
That I might all forget the human race 
And, hating no one, love but only herl ^ 

The almost innumerable passages in the romantic 
movement that celebrate this Arcadian companionship 
in the wilderness merely continue in a sense the pastoral 
mood that must be as old as human nature itself. But in 
the past the pastoral mood has been comparatively placid. 

* See especially Ckilde Harold^ canto ii, xxv ff. 

' Ibid.t canto ii, xxxvn* * Ibid., canto in, Lxxn. 

^ Ibid,, canto nr, clxzvu. 
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It has not been associated in any such degree with mis- 
anthropy and wildness, with nympholeptic longing and 
the thirst for the infinite. The scene that Chateaubriand 
has imagined between Chactas and Atala in the primeval 
forest, is surely the stormiest of Arcadias; so stormy in- 
deed that it would have been imintelligible to Theocritus. 
It is not certain that it would have been intelligible to 
Shakespeare, who like the other Elizabethans felt at times 
that he too had been bom in Arcadia. The Arcadian of 
the past was much less inclined to sink down to the sub- 
rational and to merge his personality in the landscape. 
Rousseau describes with a charm that has scarcely been 
surpassed by any of his disciples, the reveries in which he 
thus descends below the level of his rational self. Time, 
no longer broken up by the importimate intellect and 
its analysis, is then felt by him in its unbroken flow; 
the result is a sort of '^ eternal present that leaves no 
sense of emptiness." Of such a moment of revery Rous- 
seau says, anticipating Faust, that he ''would like it 
to last forever." Bergson in his conception of the sumr 
mum honum as a state in which time is no longer cut up 
into artificial segments but is perceived in its continuous 
stream as a ''present that endures," ^ has done little more 
than repeat Rousseau. The sight] and sound of water 
seem to have been a special aid to revery in Rousseau's 
case. His accoimts of the semi-dissolution of his conscious 
self that he enjoyed while drifting idly on the Lake of 
Bienne are justly celebrated. Lamartine's soul was, like 
that of Rousseau, lulled by "the murmur of waters." 
Nothing again is more Rousseauistic than the desire 
Arnold attributes to Maurice de Gu6rin — the desire 

^ See La Perception du changemerU, 30. 
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^'to be borne on forever down an 

That too is why certain paB BQ ges of Sbdikfy 

in qmit to Rouawau — for example the boat veveiy in 

''Fhimetheua Unbound'' in which an Arcadian nature 

and the dream companion min|^ to the straina of mnas 

in a way that ia 8ui»emely romantic.^ 

The aaneiation of nature with Arcadian kxngHiK and 
the pursuit of the dream woman ia even tees mp%Hitmn^ 
than its aandation with the idea of the infinite. For aa 
a result of this latter association the nature cult often 
assumes the aspect of a reti^on. The various assneia 
tions may indeed as I have said be veiy mudi bknded 
or else may run into one another almost insennbly . No 
better illustretion of this blending can be found pertiapa 

> Afll4 

My soul ii an enchanted boat, 

Which like a sleeping swan, doth float 
Upon the silver waves of thy sweet singing; 

And thine doth like an angsl sit 

Beside a helm conducting it. 
Whilst all the winds with mdody are ringing. 

It seems to float ever, for ever 

Upon that many-winding river, 

Between mountains, woods, abysses, 

A paradise of wiklernessesi 

Meanwhile thy spirit lifts its pinions 
In music's most serene dominions; 
Catching the winds that fan that happy heaven. 
And we sail on away, afar, 
Without a course, without a star, 
But by the instinct of sweet music driven; 
Till through Elysian garden islets 
By thee, most beautiful of pilots. 
Where never mortal pinnace glided 
The boat of my desire is guided; 
Realms where the air we breathe is love — 

PromMtui Unbatmd^ Act n. Be. ▼• 
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than in Chateaubriand — especially in that compendium 
of Rousseauistic psychology, his "Ren6." The soul of 
Ren6, one learns, was too great to adjust itself to the 
society of men. He found that he would have to contract 
his life if he put himself on their level. Men, for their part, 
treated him as a dreamer, and so he is forced more and 
more by his increasing disgust for them into solitude. Now 
Ren6 rests the sense of his superiority over other men on 
two things: first, on his superlative capacity to feel 
grief; ^ secondly, on his thirst for the infinite. ''What is 
finite," he sa3rs, ''has no value for me." What is thus 
pushing him beyond all bounds is "an unknown good of 
which the instinct pursues me." "I began to ask myself 
what I desired. I did not know but I thought all of a 
sudden that the woods would be delicious to me!" What 
he f oimd in this quest for the mystical something that 
was to fill the abyss of his existence Was the dream 
woman. "I went down into the vaUey, I strode upon the 
mountain, summoning with all the force of my desire the 
ideal object of a future flame; I embraced this object in 
the winds; I thought that I heard it in the moanings of 
the river. All was this phantom of the imagination — 
both the stars in heaven and the very principle of life in 
the imiverse." I have already quoted a very similar pas- 
sage and pointed out the equivalent in Shdley. No such 
close equivalent could be found in Byron, and Words- 
worth, it is scarcely necessary to say, offers no equivalent 
at all. If one reads on, however, one finds passages that 
are Byronic and others that are Wordsworthian. Pagan- 
ism, Chateaubriand complains, by seeing in nature only 

^ " Si tu Bouffres plus qu'un autre des choses de la vie, il ne faut pas t'en 
6tozmer; une grande Ame doit contenir plus de douleun qu'une petite.". 
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certain definite forms — fauns and satyrs and nymphs — 
had banished from it both God and the in&iite. But 
Christianity expelled these thronging figures in torn 
and restored to Uie grottoes their silence and to the woods 
their revery. The true God thus became visiUe in his 
works and bestowed upon them his own immensity. 
What Chateaubriand understands by God and the infi- 
nite ^>pears in the following description of the repoD near 
Niagara seen by moonlight. The passage u Byronic as 
a whole with a Wordsworthian touch at the end. "The 
grandeur, the amazing mdancholy of this picture cannot 
be expressed in human language; the fairest nig^t of 
Europe can give no conception of it. In vain in our culti* 
vated fields does the imagination seek to extend itsdf . 
It encounters on every hand the habitations of men ; but 
in these savage regions the soul takes delight in plunging 
into an ocean of forests, in hovering over the gulf of cata- 
racts, in meditating on the shores of lakes and rivers and, 
so to speak, in finding itself alone in the presence of God.'' 
The relation between wild and solitary nature and the 
romantic idea of the infinite is here obvious. It is an aid 
to the spirit in throwing off its limitations and so in feel- 
ing itself '^ free." ^ 

A greater spiritual elevation it is sometimes asserted 
is found in Wordsworth's communings with nature than 
in those of Rousseau and Chateaubriand. The diff^'ence 
perhaps is less one of spirit than of temperament. In its 
abdication of the intellectual and critical faculties, in 

^ Cf. Shelley, Julian and Maddalo : 

I love all waste 
And solitary' places; where we taate 
The pleasure of believing what we see 
Ib boundlesB, as we wish our souk to be. 
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its semi-dissolution of the conscious self, the revery of 
Wordsworth does not differ from that of Rousseau ' and 
Chateaubriand, but the erotic element is absent. In the 
"G^us of Chnstianity" Chateaubriand gives amag- 
nific^it description of sunset at sea and turns the whole 
picture into a proof of God. Elsewhere he tells us that it 
was "not God alone that I contemplated on the waters 
in the splendor of his works. I saw an unknown woman 
and the miracle of her snule. ... I should have sold eter- 
nity for one of her caresses. I imagined that she was 
palpitating behind that veil of the universe that hid her 
from my eyes," etc. Wordsworth was at least condstently 
religious in his attitude towards the landscape: he did not 
see in it at one moment God, and at another an imknown 
woman and the miracle of her smile. At the same time his 
idea of spirituality is very remote from the traditional 
conception. Formerly spirituality was held to be a 
process of recollection, of gathering one's sdf in, that is, 
towards the centre and not of diffusive emotion; so that 
when a man wished to pray he retired into his closet, and 
did not, tike a Wordsworth or a Rousseau, fall into an 
inarticulate ecsta^ before the wonders of nature. As for 
the poets of the past, they inclined as a rule to look on 
nature as an incentive not to reli^on but to love. Kdt>le, 
following Wordsworth, protests on this ground ^funst 
Aristophanes, and Catullus and Horace and Theocritus. 
He might have lengthened the list atmost indefinitely. 
Chateaubriand bids us in our devotional moods to betake 
ourselves "to the reli^ous forest." La Fontaine is at least 

■ Cf. for example, the pasaoge of Rouaaeau in the aereath Promenade 
("Je aens dee extaeea, des raviaeementa inezpriinab)eB k me fondre pour 
aioai dire dans )e ayat^e des 6tres," etc) with the revery described bjr 
Wordaworlh in The Ezcuraion, i, 200-218. 
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as near to normal human experience and alao at leaat as 
poetical when he warns ''fair ones" to ''fear the d^ths of 
the woods and thdr vast silence." ^ 

No one would question that Wordsworth has 
of great ethical elevation. But in some of these 
he simply renews the error of the Stoics who alsodiqplay 
at times great ethical elevation; he ascribes to the natural 
order virtues that the natural order does not ^ve. This 
error persists to some extent even when he is turning 
away, as in the "Ode to Duty/' from the moral qxm- 
taneity of the Rousseauist. It is not quite clear that the 
law of duty in the breast of man is the same law that pre- 
serves "the stars from wrong." His earlier assartian that 
the light of setting suns and the mind of man are identi- 
cal in their essence is at best highly speculative^ at least 
as speculative as the counter assertion of Sir Thomas 
Browne that "there is surely a piece of di\'inity in us; 
something that was before the elements, and owes no 
homage imto the sun." Furthermore this latter sense of 
the gap between man and nature seems to be more fully 
justified by its fruits in life and conduct, and this is after 
all the only test that coimts in the long run. 

One of the reasons why pantheistic revery has been so 
popular is that it seems to offer a painless substitute for 
genuine spiritual effort. In its extreme exponents, a 
Rousseau or a Walt Whitman, it amoimts to a sort of 
ecstatic animality that sets up as a divine illumination. 
Even in its milder forms it encourages one to assume a 
tone of consecration in speaking of experiences that are 
s&sthetic rather than truly religious. **T is only heaven 
that's given away," sings Lowell; " 'T is only God may 

' O belles, craignei le fond des bois, et leur vaste 
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be had for the asking." God and heaven are accorded 
by Lowell with such strange facility because he identifies 
them with the luxurious enjoyment of a "day in Jirne." 
When pushed to a certain point the nature cult always 
tends towards sham spirituality. 

Oh World as God has made it 

— All is beauty, 
And knowing this is love, and 

Love is duty. 

It seems to follow from these verses of Browning, per- 
haps the most flaccid spiritually in the English language, 
that to go out and mix one's self up with the landscape 
is the same as doing one's duty. As a method of salvar 
tion this is even easier and more s^thetic than that' of the 
Ancient Mariner, who, it will be remembered, is relieved 
of the burden of his transgression by admiring the color 
of water-snakes! v *^«Kw / t* . . . -. \\ .'I 

The nature cult arose h,t a time when the traditional 
religious symbols were becoming incredible. Instead of 
working out new and firm distinctions between good 
and evil, the Rousseauist seeks to discredit all precise 
distinctions whether new or old, in favor of mere emo- 
tional intoxication. The passage to which I have already 
alluded, in which Faust breaks down the scruples of 
Marguerite by proclaiming the supremacy of feeling, 
surpasses even the lines I have cited from Browning as 
an example of sham spirituality : 

• 

Marguerite: Dost thou believe in God? 
Faust: My darling, who dares say, 
Yes, I in God believe? 
Question or priest or sage, and they 
Seem, in the answer you receive, 
To mock the questioner. 
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Margvurite: Then tboa dost not bdieve? 

fowl- Sweet onel my maning do not nuMOOMml 
Him who d&re name 
And vrboprocUim, 
Him I believe? 
Who that CAD fed. 
Hit heart no sted, 
To H7: 1 believe hnn not? 
llie All-embraeer, 
All-miitainer, 
Holds sod mutmna be not 
Thee, me, himadf? 

lifta not the Heoven Jta done above? 
Doth not the firn^^et earth beacktb as lie? 
And beaming tenderly with looks of love 
Climb not the everiaeting stars on hi^? 
Do I not gue into thine eyca? 
Nature's impenetrable agencies. 
Are they not thronging on thy heart and brain. 
Viewless, or visible to mortal ken, 
Around thee weaving their mysterious chain? 
Fill thence thy heart, how large soe'er it be; 
And in the feeling when thou utterly art blest. 
Then call it what thou wilt — 
Call it Blin! Heart! Love! GodI 
I have no name for it! 
Feeling is all ; 

Name is but sound and smoke 
Shrouding the glow of heaven.* 

The upshot of this enthusiasm that overflows all bound- 
aries and spurns deSnition as mere smoke that veils its 
heavenly glow is the seduction of a poor peasant giri. 
Such is the romantic contrast between the "ideal" and 
the "real." 

Those to whom I may seem to be treating the nature 
cult with undue severity should remember that I am 
treating it only in its pseudo-religious aspect. In its 
■ FaiuL (Min Swanwick's translation). 
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proper place all this refining on man's relation to the 
''outworld" may be legitimate and delightful; but that 
place is secondary. My quarrel is only with the Aesthete 
who assumes an apocalyptic pose and gives forth as a 
profoimd philosophy what is at best only a holiday or 
week-end view of existence. No distinction is more im- 
portant for any one who wishes to maintain a correct 
scale of values than that between what is merely recrea- 
tive and what ministers to leisure. There are times when 
we may properly seek solace and renewal in nature^ when 
we may invite both our souls and our bodies to loaf. The 
error is to look on these moments of recreation and re- 
lief from concentration on some definite end as in them- 
selves the consummation of wisdom. Rousseau indeed as- 
sumes that his art of mixing himself up with the land- 
scape is identical with leisure; like innumerable disci- 
ples he confuses revery with meditation — a confusion 
so grave that I shall need to reveort to it later. He paro- 
dies subtly what is above the ordinary rational level in 
terms of what is below it. He thus brings imder suspicion 
the most necessary of all truths — that the kingdom of 
heaven is within us. 

The first place always belongs to action and purpose 
and not to mere idling, even if it be like that of the Rous- 
seauist transcendental idling. The man who makeg_&^ 
deliberate choice and then plans his life with reference i 
to it is less likely than the aimless man to be swayed bvj 
every impulse and impression. The figures of Raphael 
according to Hazlitt have always '^a set, determined, 
volimtary character," they "want that wild imcertainty 
of expression which is connected with the accidents of 
nature and the changes of the elements." And Hazlitt 
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tbenfon eonehidea rii^tly thit Rqihael hat "noCbiiiK 
nnnHitie about him." Tob dirtfawtioo !■ to inqwrt an t 
that it miibt be inade the baw for m ocaiqMziHn botwMD 

i the r*'"*7*C of the R t n a i— anee and aome of the iat- 
portant adio(^ of tiw nineteenth omtury. Ha« a(pm no 
aearible penon would maintain that the advantace ia all 
on osie nde. Romwnticiam gave a great impulse to hmd- 
aeapB painting and to the painting of man in tin bnd- 
aeapB. Few romantio gaina an man indnbitahfe. One 
may prefer the beat woric of tiw Barlnaon advial for 
enunple to the contcmponiy product in Fnadi litflK*- 
tun. But erco hve it must be inaated that painting bom 
wliieh man ia abaent or in irtiieh be is mon or leea aubor* 
dinated to the landscape is not the hi^est type of punt- 
ing. Turner, one of the greatest masters of landsaqie, was 
ahnoet incapable of painting the human figure. Rualdn is 
therefore indulging in romantic paradox wbiea he puts 
Turner in the same class as Sliakeepeare. Turner's vision 
of life as compared with tliat of Sliakespeare is not central 
but peripheral. 

The revolution that has resulted from the tntunph <tf 
naturalistic over humanistic tendencies in punting ex- 
tends down to the minutest details of teclmique; it baa 
meant the subordination of design — the imposition, that 
is, on one's material of a firm central purpose — to li^t 
and color; and this in painting corresponds to the litoaty 
pursuit of ^amour and illusion for their own sake. It has 
meant in general a tendency to sacrifice all the other 
elements of painting to the c^ture of the vivid and im- 
mediate impression. And tins corresponds to the readiness^. 

\ of the writer to for^o deconun in favor of intensity. 
The choice iiikt is involved, including a ehmce t^ tech-' 
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nique, according as one is a naturalist or a humanist, is 
brought out by Mr. Kenyon Cox in his comparison of 
two paintings of hermits,^ one by Titian and one by John 
Sargent: the impressionistic and pantheistic hermit of 
Sargent is ahnost entirely merged in the landscape; he is 
little more than a pretext for a study of the accidents 
of light. The conception of Titian's St. Jerome in the 
Desert is perhaps even more humanistic than religious. 
The figure of the saint on which everything converges is 
not merely robust, it is even a bit robustious. The picture 
afiSrms in its every detail the superior importance of man 
and his purposes to his natur^ environment. So far as 
their inner life is concerned the two hermits are plainly 
moving in opposite directions. An appropriate motto for 
Sargent's hermit would be the following lines that I take 
from a French symbolist, but the equivalent of which 
can be foimd in innumerable other Rousseauists: 

Je voudrais me confondre avec lea choeee, tordre 
Mea bras corUre la pierre et kafraichee icorcea, 
Eire ror&re, le mur, le poUen etleael, 
Et me diaaaudre au fond de Vttre unvoerad. 

This is to push the reciprocity between man and nature 
to a point where the landscape is not only a state of the 
soul but the soul is a state of the landscape; just as in 
Shelley's Ode, Shelley becomes the West Wind and the 
West Wind becomes Shelley.^ The changes in the roman- 

1 ArtUA and Public, 134 ff. 

* Make me thy lyre, even as the forest is: 

What if my leaves are falling like its own I 

The tumult of thy mighty harmonies 

Will take from both a deep, autumnal tone, 
Sweet though in sadness. Be thou. Spirit fierce, 
My spirit I Be thou me, impetuous one I 
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Uc soul are appropriately mirrored in the changes of the 
seasons. In Tieck's "Genovevs," for example, Colo's love 
blossoms in the springtime, the sultry summer inqieb 
hhn to sinful passion, the autunm brings griftf and repent 
ance, and in wintw avengiiig judgment overtakes the 
offender and casts him into the grave.' Autunm is per- 
haps even more than ^ningtime the favorite season of 
ths^RouBseauist. The movement is filled with souls who 
the hero of Foe's " Ulalume" have reached the Octo- 
ber of th«ir sensations. Some traces of this sympatbetio 
r^UoQ between man and nature may indeed be found 
in the literature of the past. The appropriatoMss of Uie 
setting in the "Prometheus Bound " of iEechylus would 
scarcely seem to be an accident. The storm in "Lear "may 
also be instanr(>d. But as I have already said occidental 
man did not before Rousseau show much inclination to 
minf^e with the landscape. The parallelism that Pat^ 
establishes in "Marius the Epicurean" between the 
moods of the hero and the shifting aspects of nature is fdt 
as a distinct anachronism. If we wish to find any early 
approximations to the subtleties and refinements of the 
Rousseamst in his dealings with nature we need to turn 
to the Far East — especially to the Taoist movement in 
China.* As a result of the Taoist influence China had 



Cf. LftmortiDe: 

Quand la feuille dcs boia (ombe dans la [wairie, 

Le vent du soir s'^tdve et I'arrache aux vallons; 

Et moi, je mis semblable i la feuille fl^trie; 

Emportei-moi comme elle, orageiu aquilons. 

L'ltoUmenL 
I CF. Hettner, RomantiiKhf SrhuU, 156. 
' See appendii on Chinese primitJviuii. 
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from a very early period poets and painters for whom the 
landscape is very plainly a state of the soul. 

Pantheistic revery of the kind I have been describing 
le£b3s inevilaBFynto a special type of ssrmboUsm. The 
Rousseauist reads into nature imutterable love. He sees 
shining through its finite forms the light of the infinite. 
The Grermans especially set out to express symbolically 
the relationship between the love and infinitude that they 
saw in nature and the kindred elements in themselves. 
Any one who has attempted to thread his way through 
the German theories of the symbol will feel that he has^ 
like Wordsworth's shepherd, ''been in the heart of many 
thousand mists." But in view of the importance of the 
subject it is necessary to venture for a moment into this 
metaphysical murk. Schelling's "Nature Philosophy" is 
perhaps the most ambitious of all the German attempts 
to run together symbolically the human spirit an(> phe- 
nomenal nature. "What we call nature/' says Schelling, 
" is a poem that lies hidden in a secret wondrous writing " ; 
if the riddle could be revealed we should recognize in 
nature "the Odyssey of the Spirit." "There looks out 
through sensuous objects as through a half-transparent 
mist the world of phantasy for which we long." "All 
things are only a garment of the world of spirit." "To 
be romantic," says Uhland, " is to have an inkling of the 
infinite in appearances." "Beauty," says ScheUing in 
similar vein, "is a finite rendering of the infinite." Now 
the infinite and the finite can only be thus brought to- 
gether through the mediimi of the symbol. Therefore, as 
A. W. Schlegel says, " beauty is a symbolical represen- 
tation of the infinite. All poetry is an everlasting sym- 
bolizing.^ 
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Tlw ■B wrti o p ■ in u inqMrtant mom tnw. Unforto- 
nately than nmuni the aodnsiuty that I ham abmiy 
panted out in the word "infinite." No ooe would gm a 
hi^ nting to m certain type of aOesofy that fioorirind 
in netHdaancal tinm as also m a aomowfaat dittail 
fonn during the Middle Agea. It ii a oold mteOeetoal 
oontrimwe in iriiieh the imagination haa little part and 
whidi tbtnf on faib to auggeat the infinite in aoy aenaa. 
But to unrnnafiae the partieular in the daarioal aenae ia 
to pve aooeaa inuginativety to the human infimte that ia 
aet above nature. Ervy an maafu l humaroatie cnatioo 
fa mora or len fliymbtdieal. Othdlo is not mvely a jealoaB 
man; he fa also a vymbtrf of jealouay. Some of the ntytha of 
Plato again are imaginative renderings of a nipaeenBa- 
oua realm to which man has no direct access. Ttiey are 
symbolical representations of an infinite that the roman- 
tidst'Ieavee out of his reckoning. The humanistic and 
apiritual symbols that abound in the religion and poetry 
f^ the past, are then, it would seem, very diffoent from 
ihe merely ssthetic ^mbolizing of a Schelling. For 
Schelling is one of the chief of thoee who from Shaftes- 
bury down have tended to idratify beauty and trath 
and to make both purdy ssthetic. But a symb<d that 
fa purely lesthetic, that is in other words purdy a mat- 
ter of feeling, rcets on what is constantly changing not 
only from man to man but in the same man. Romantic 
symbolism, ther^ore, though it claims at one mtnnent to 
be scientific (especially in Germany) and at another mo- 
ment to have a religious value, is at bott<Hn the Efymbol- 
izing of mood. Both the imagination and the emotion that 
enter into the romantic symbol are undisciplined. The 
results of such a symbolism do not meet the demand of 
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the genuine man of science for experimental proof, they 
do not again satisfy the test of universality imposed by 
those who believe in a distinctively hmnan realm that is 
set above nature. The nature philosophy of a Schelling 
leads therefore on the one hand to sham science and on 
the other to sham philosophy and religion. 

The genuine man of science has as a matter of fact 
repudiated the speculations of Schelling and other ro- 
mantic physicists as fantastic. He may also be counted 
on to look with suspicion on the speculations of a Berg- 
son who, more perhaps than any living Rousseauist, 
reminds one of the G^inan romantic philosophers. One 
idea has however lingered in the mind even of the genuine 
man of science as a result of all this romantic theoriz* 
ing — namely that man has access to the infinite only 
through nature. Thus Professor Henry Fairfield Osbom 
said in a recent address to the students of Columbia 
University: 

I would not for a moment take advantage of the present opportun- 
ity to discourage the study of human nature and of the humanities, 
but for what is called the best opening for a constructive career give 
me nature. The ground for my preference is that human nature is an 
exhaustible fountain of research; Homer understood it well; Solomon 
fathomed it; Shakespeare divined it, both normal and abnormal; the 
modernists have been squeezing out the last drops of abnormality. 
Nature, studied since Aristotle's time, is still full to the brim; no 
perceptible falling of its tides is evident from any point at which it is 
attacked, from nebuls to protoplasm; it is always wholesome, re- 
freshing and invigorating. Of the two most creative literary artists of 
our time, Maeterlinck, jaded with human abnormality, comes back 
to the bee and the flowers and the '^blue bird," with a delicious re- 
newal of youth, while Rostand turns to the barnyard. 

The romanticists acted from the start, following here 
in the wake of the pseudo-classicists, on Professor Os- 
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bom's assumption that normal human nature is some- 
thing that may be bottled up once for all and put by on a 
shelf, though they would have been pained to learn from 
him that even abnormal human nature may also be bot- 
tled up and put by in the same fashion. Sofdiistries of 
this Idnd should perhaps be pardoned in the man off 
science when so many men who are supposed to stand 
for letters have shown him the way. Great literature is 
an imaginative and symbolical interpretation of an infi-^ 
nite that is accessible only to those who possess in some de- 
gree the same type of imagination. A writer like Maeter- 
linck, whom Professor Osbom takes to be representativa 
of literature in general, is merely a late exponent of a 
movement that from the start turned away from this 
human infinite towards pantheistic revery. 

The imagination is, as Coleridge says, the great unify- 
ing power; it draws together things that are apparently 
remote. But its analogies to be of value should s\irdy have 
validity apart from the mere shifting mood of the man 
who perceives them. Otherwise he simply wrests some 
outer object from the chain of cause and effect of which 
it is actually a part, and incorporates it arbitrarily into 
his own private dream. Wordsworth is not sparing of 
homely detail in his account of his leech-gathers; but at 
a given moment in this poem the leech-gatherer under- 
goes a strange transformation; he loses all verisimilitude 
as a leech-gatherer and becomes a romantic symbol, a 
mere projection, that is, of the poet's own broodings. 
To push this symbolizing of mood beyond a certain point 
is incipient hallucination. We are told that when the 
asylum at Charenton was shelled in the Franco-Prussian 
War of 1870, the lunatics saw r^ected in the bursting 
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bombs, each in a different way, his own madness. One 
took the bombs to be a link in the plot of his enemies 
against him, etc. It is hard to consider the symbolizing 
and visions of the extreme romanticist, such as those of 
William Blake, without thinking at times of Charenton. 

What I have said of the romantic symbol is true in 
some degree of the romantic metaphor, for the symbol 
and even the myth are often only a developed metaphor. 
The first part of the romantic metaphor, the image or 
impression that has been received from the outer world, ia 
often admirably fresh and vivid.' But the second part of 
the metaphor when the analogy involved is that between 
some fact of outer perception and the inner life of man is 
often vague and misty; for the inner life in which the 
romanticist takes interest is not the life he possesses in 
common with other men but what is most unique in his 
own emotions — his mood in short. That is why the 
metaphor and still more the sjrmbol in so far as they are 
romantic are always in danger of becoming uninteUigible, 
since it is not easy for one man to enter into another's 
mood. Men accord a ready welcome to metaphors and 
symbols that instead of expressing something more or 
less individual have a real relevancy to their common 
nature. Tribulation, for example, means literally the 
beating out of grain on the threshing floor. The man who 
first saw the analogy between this process and certain 
spiritual experiences established a teptimate link be- 
tween nature and human nature, between sense and the 
Bupersenauous. Language is filled with words and ex- 

' G. Duval has written a Dictionnaire de» m&aphorea <k Victor Hugo, 
&nd G. LuccheCli a work on Lea Imager dans lea cpuiret de Victor Hugo, 
60 far aa the ctlilcnl values are coQcemed, the latter title is oloae justified, 
o is, next to Chateaubriand, the great imagiat. 
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prarioDS of tiiiB kind wfaidi Iimvb beoame ao eamot that 
tiiar met^>horioBl and symbolical ehanuttcr haa been 
forgotten and whidi have at the aame time oeaaed to be 
vivid and concrete and bectmie abstract. 

The primitiviatie f aOadea at the German nmantidili 
fa their dealingi with the symbol and met^ihor aiipear 
fa various forms fa FVeoeh romantioiBm and even mom 
maikedty^ fa its omtinuatka known as the ^ymboBstie 
movement. What is exaqivating m many of the poeta 
of tiiis BtiuxA. is that they '^""^""a the pretenoe to a vast 
illumination with the utmost degree of quritoal and mtel* 
lectual enq)tineaB fuid vagueness. Like the early GcnnaB 
lomanticistB they nux up fleoh and qnrit faQyii4)halfl|itie 
km^ng and t»uk down and blur all the boundaries of 
bang in the name of the infinite. Of this inner formIea»- 
neas and anarchy the chaoe of the vera libre (in which th^ 
were also anticipated by the Gennans) is only an outer 
symptom.* 

If the Rousseauistic primitivist rocognizeB the futility 
of his symbolizing, and consents to become a pasnve 
re^st« of outer perception, if for example he prodaima 
himself an imagist, he at least has the mvitof frankness, 
but in that case he advertises by the very name be has 
assumed the bankruptcy of all that is most worth while 
fa poetry. 

But to return to romanticism and nature. It should be 
plain from what has already been said that the romanta- 

> The French like to think of the aymboliita u having mtdend ovtaia 
aaviata to tiieir renification. Let ua hope that they did, tbou^ fnr thinp 
■n more periloua thiua this tnmsfer of the ide« of pcogreM to the Utxnrj 
Mid artistie domain. Decadent Rome, aa we leani from the Touofcr Fliiijr 
and othen, simply swarmed with poeta who also no doubt i&duliced in 
many ■trange nqMrimenta. All thia poetical aotivity, u wa oan ne onlj too 
plainly at tliii distanoey led Dowfacn. 
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cist tends to make of nature the mere plaything of his 
mood. When Werther's mood is cheerful, nature smiles 
at him benignly. When his mood darkens she becomes for 
him "a devouring monster." When it grows evident to 
the romanticist that nature does not alter with his altera- 
tion, he chides her at times for her impassibility; or again 
he seeks to be impassible like her, even if he can be so 
only at the expense of his himianity. This latter attitude 
is closely connected with the dehumanizing of man by 
science that is reflected in a whole literature during the 
last half of the nineteenth century — for instance, in so- 
called ''impassive'' writers like Flaubert and Leconte 
de lisle. 

The causal sequences that had been observed in the 
physical realm were developed more and more during 
this period with the aid of pure mathematics and the 
mathematical reason {esprit de g4om4trie) into an all- 
embracing system. For the earlier romanticists nature 
had at least been a living presence whether benign or 
sinister. For the mathematical determinist she tends to 
become a soulless, pitiless mechanism against which man 
is helpless.^ This conception of nature is so important 
that I shall need to revert to it in my treatment of melan- 
choly. 

The man who has accepted the universe of the mechan- 

* Grant Allen writes of the laws of nature in Magdalen Tower : 
They care not any whit for pain or pleasure, 
That seems to us the sum and end of all, 
Dimib force and barren number are their measmre, 
What shall be shall be, tho' the great earth fall, 
They take no heed of man or man's deserving. 
Reck not what happy lives they make or mar, 
Work out their fatal will imswery'd, unswerving, 
And know not that they arel 
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]8t or detenniniat is not alwajrs gloomy. Bufc OMn in 
general felt the need of some relief from the detamin- 
istio obeeBBion. Henoe the euooesB of the pfailaeophy of 
BergBon and similar philosophies. The ^orificatioa of 
iinpulse (Am oiiaO that Be^BKm opposes to tbe mechan- 
ising <rf life is in its main aqiects, as I have alreaidbr in- 
dicated, sinq>ly a retum to the qxmtaneity of Bonsssaa. 
His plan <rf 6sc^)e from deterministio science is at bottom 
very much like Rousseau's plan <rf escape firam the midiis 
rationalism oi the Enlightenment. As ft lesolt of thess 
eighteenth-century influences, nature had, according to 
Carlyle, become a mere engine, a aystem td cogs and 
pull^. He therefore hails Novalis as an ''anti-meQiuBi- 
ist," a "deep man," because oi the way of deliverance 
that he teaches from this nigjitmare. "I owe him some- 
what/' What Carlyle owed to Novalis many modems 
have owed to Bergeon, but it is not yet dear that either 
Novalis or Bergeon are ''deep men/' 

The mechanistic view of nature, whether held pessi- 
mistically or optimistically, involving as it does factorB 
that are infinite and therefore b^ond calculation, cannot 
furnish proofs that will satisfy the true positivist: he is 
inclined to dismiss it as a mere phantasmagoria td the 
intellect. The Rousseauistic view of nature, on the other 
hand, whether held optimistically or pessimistically, is 
even less capable of satisfying the standards of the posi- 
tivist and must be dismissed as a mere phantasmagoria 
of the emotions. The fact is that we do not know and can 
never know what nature is in herself. The mystmous 
mother has shrouded herself from us in an impenetrable 
veil of illusion. But though we cannot know nature abso- 
lutely we can pick up a practical and piecemeal knowl- 
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ec^ of nature not by dreaming but by doing. The man 
of action can within certain limits have bis way with 
nature. Now the men who have acted during the past 
century have been the men of science and the utilitarians 
who have been turning to account the discoveries of 
science. The utilitarians have indeed derived such potent 
aid from science that they have been able to stamp thdr 
efforts on tJie v«y face of the landscape. The romanti- 
cists have not ceased to protest against tiiis scientific 
utilizing of nature as a profanation. But inasmuch aa 
these protests have come from men who have stood not 
for work but for revery they have for the most part been 
futile. This is not the least of the irocdc contrasts that 
abound in this movement between the ideal and the real. 
No age ever grew so ecstatic over natural beauty as tJie 
nineteenth century, at the same time no age ever did so 
much to deface nature. No age ever so exalted the coun- 
try over the town, and no age ever witnessed such a 
crowding into urban centres. 

A curious study might be made of this ironic contrast 
as it appears in the early romantic crusade against rail- 
ways. One of the romantic grievances ag^nst the rul^y 
is that it does not encour^e vagabond^e: it has a defi- 
nite goal and gets to it so far as possible in a strait line. 
Yet in spite of Wordsworth's protestmg sonnet the Win- 
dermere railway was built. Raskin's wrath at railways 
was equally vain. In general, sentiment is not of much 
avail when pitted against industrial advance. The papers 
announced recently that one of the loveliest cascades in 
the California Sierras had suddenly disappeared as a re- 
sult of the diversion of its water to a neighboring power- 
plant. The same fate is overtakii^ Niagara itself. It is 
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perhBpB symbotic that a qiiany has made a hideous gash 
m the hillnde on the shOTes of Rydal Mere right oppoate 
WcndBworth'B house. 

If the man of science and the utilitarian do not lean 
what nature is in hoself they learn at least to adjust 
themselves to forces outside themsdves. The Rousseau- 
ist, aa the other hand, does not in his "communion" 
with nature adjust himself to anything. He is simply oran- 
muning with his own mood. Rouneau chose apprapn- 
ately as Utle for the comedy that was his first Utcraiy 
effort "Narcissus or the Lover of Himself." The nature 
ow which the Rousseauist is bent in such r^>t oontan- 
plation plays the part of the pool in the l^^end of Narcis- 
sus. It renders back to him his own image. He sees in 
nature what he himself has put there. The Rousseauist 
transfuses hintself into nature in much the same way 
that PyRmalion transfuses himwlf into his statue. Nature 
is dead, as Rousseau says, unless animated by the fires 
of love. "Make no mistake," says M. Masson, "the 
nature that Jean-Jaequcs worships is only a projection 
of Jean-Jacques. He has poured himself forth so com- 
placently upon it that he can alwaj's find himself and 
cherish himself in it." And M. Masson goes on and quotes 
from a curious and littlc-knon'n fragpent of Rousseau: 
"Beloved soUtude," Rousseau sighs, "beloved solitude, 
where I still pass nith pleasure the remans of a life ^ven 
over to suffering. Forest with stunted trees, marshes 
without water, broom, rccds, melancholy heather, inani- 
mate object-s, you who can neither speak to me nor hear 
me, what secret charm brings me back constantly into 
your midst? Unfeeling and dead things, this charm is not 
in you; it could not be there. It is in my own heart wluch 
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wishes to refer back everything to itsdf." ' Coleridge 
plainly only continues Rousseau whoi he writes: 

O Lfidyl we recdve but what we give, 
And in our life atone doea nature live: * 
Outs is her wedding-gaiment, ouib her sbroudl 

And would we aught behold, of higher worth, 
llian that inanimate cold world allow'd 
To the poor loveleea ever-anzioua crowd, 

Ahl from the aoul itself must issue forth 
A light, a gloiy, a fair luminous cloud 

Enveloping the Earth. 

The fair luminouB cloud is no oth« than &e Arcadian 
imagiTiatJan. "The light that merer was on sea or land, 
the consecration and the poet's dream" of which Words- 
worth speaJts, is likewise as appears very plainly from 
the context,' Arcadian. He should once, Wordsworth 
writes, have wished to see Peele Castle batjied in the 
Arcadian light, but now that he has escaped by sympathy 
for his fellow-men from t^ Arcadian aloofness, he is willing 
that it shoiild be painted in storm. Mere storminess, one 

* Fragment de VArt de jmtir, quoted by P.-M. Mbeboh in La Bdigion 
de J.-J. BouMKoi, n, 228. 

* If nature merely reflects back to a man his own image, it follows that 
Coleridge's celebrated distinction between fanoy and ima^nation has 
little value, inasmuch as he reels his proof of the unifying power of Ute 
imagination, in itself a sound idea, on the union the ims^natjon effects 
between man and outer nature — and this union is on his own showing 
fandfuL 

' If I bad had this consecration Wordsworth says, addressing Pads 
Castle, 

I would have planted thee, thou hoary Pile, 
Amid a world how different from this! 
Beside a sea that oould not cease to smile; 
On tranquil land, beoeath a sky of bliss. 

A Picture had it been of lasting ease, 
Blytiati quiet, inithtrnt toU or ttrife, etc. 
Ekgiac Stomas guggesled by a picture vf Pede Castle in a itarm. 
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Bhould recollect, is not in itself an aasunnce that one has 
turned from the romantic dream to reality. One finds in 
this movement, if nowhtfe dae, aa I remarked apropca 
of Chateaubriand, the stormy Arcadia. 

It is not throu^ the Arcadian imagination that one 
moves towards reality. This does not much matter if 
what one seeks in a "return to nature" is merdy recrea- 
tion. I cannot repeat too often that I have no quairel 
with the nature cult when it remains recreative but onty 
when it sets up as a substitute for philoeophy and reli- 
gicm. This involves a confusion between the two main 
directions of the human ^irit, a confusicm as I have sud 
in a previous chapter between the realm of awe and the 
region of wonder. Pascal ezaggraiitee somewhat when he 
says the Bible nevo* seeks to prove religion from the 
"wonders" of nature. But this remark is true to the total 
spirit of the Bible. A knowledge of the flowers of the Holy 
Land is lees necessary for an understanding of the gospel 
narrative than one might suppose from Renan.* Renan 
is simply seeking to envelop Jesus so far as posuble in an 
Arcadian atmosphere. In so doing he is following in the 
footsteps of the great father of sentimentalists. According 
to M. Masson, Jesus, as depicted by Jean-Jacques, be- 
comes " a sort of grand master of the Golden Age." 

Here as elsewhere the Rousseauist is seeking to identify 
the Arcadian view of life with wisdom. The result is a 
series of ^traordinarily subtle disguises for egoism. We 
think we see the Rousseauist prostrate before the ideal 

> Cf. Doudan, Leltra, it, 216: " J'ai parMMiru le Sotnt-PouJ de Renftn. 
Je o'ai jamais vu d&ni un thfoloEieQ une si Erande connainanee de I* flora 
orientale. C'eat un paysagiBte bien iupMeur i. Saint-Augiutin et ik Bo«- 
■uet. II B&oe des iMdu, des taimoDM, dea plquenttea pour ncueillir 
riDctMuliU." 
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woman or before nature or before God bimself, but when 
we look more closely we see that he is only (as Sainte- 
Beuve said of Alfred de Vigny) "in perpetual adoration 
before the holy sacrament of himself." The fact that he 
finds in nature only what he has put there seems to' be 
for Rousseau himself a source of satisfaction. But the 
poem of Coleridge I have just quoted, in which he pro- 
claims that 80 far as nature is concerned "we recdve but 
what we ^ve," is entitled "Ode to Dejection." One of 
man's deepest needs would seem to be for genuine com- 
munion, for a genuine escape, that is, from his ordinaiy 
self. The hollowness of the Rousseauistic communion with 
nature as well as other Rousseaiiistic substitutes for 
genuine communion is indissolubly bound up with the 
subject of romantic mdancholy. 



CHAPTER EX 

BOIUNTIC 1ULA.NCHOLT 

RouBSEAU and Iub early followers — eepeciaDy pesAapa 
his early French f o Uowere — were very much preocc u pied 
with tihn [T"MfHn "*' hflrp'Twiw firm i n a g rawft all men — ■ 
even Uwee who """Mnff!! thi* w nriri and m o rtify t hr flr rh 
— aim at happinssB. The important point to determine is 

what any P^lt'^^Mhr p'^ww ttwultih hy >»tppmffia anA t^nw 

he hopes to ftttain. it. It should be plain from all that 
has been said that the Rousseauist seeks happiness in 
the free play of the emotions. The "Influence of the 
Passions on Happiness" is the significant title of one of 
Madame de Stacl's early treatises. The happiness that 
the Rousseauist seeks involves not msely-a-iieajilay of 
feeling but — what is .ev en more important — a free 
play of the imagination. Feeling acquires a sort of infini- 
tude as a result of ttuti fnnpflratii7n nf Iha mwpnation, 
and so the romanticist goes, as we have seen, in quest of 
the thrill superlative, as appears so rlrgrjxjn bin n^inph 
olepsy, his pursuit of the^' impossible she." But the more 
imaginative this quest for emotional happiness grows the 
more it tends to become a mere nostalgia. Happiness is 
achieved so far a^ it isacJaevad at all in drea mland. Rous- 
seau says of himself: Mtm plu^ ctmsUinl bonheur fut en 
aovgr. Every finite satiafactiQn.hyLt_heLYfiQ[_^55tjthat it is 
finite leaves him unsatisfied. Ren6 says that he had ex- 
hausted solitude as he had exhausted society: they had 
both failed to satisfy his insatiable desires. Ren€ plainly 
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Jces his insatiableness to be the badge of his spiritual 
distinction. To submit to any circumscribing of one's de- 
sires is to show that one has no sense of infinitude and 
so to sink to the level of the philistine. 

But_does one l>e(;niri g linppy hy h^'Tig nf"'^'''B'^ fln<1 
hyperaBsthetTe, By burning with _ infi nita indeterminate 
desire? We have here perhaps the chief irony and con- 
tradiction in the whole movement. The Rousseau iat eooka 

happiness and yet J3nIus,Q mi showing, his mode of seeks 
ing it results, n'^ t i n hap pinp fti h l U in wre tchedn ess. One 
finds iTxltwl^giirpa in t^^. ninBt^^pnthnptitiiry, a Brown- 
ing, for examplCj who see in life first" nl nil an pmntinnal 
adventure and thga curry thj^ ^ i dventure throu Rh to the 
end with an ftppgren tly iin flftgppnp; gusto. One may 
affirm nevertheless that a movement which began by 
asserting the goodness-otmaaaudJihe loveliness of natureX 
ended by producing tLe-greatest.literfltlSl^3^ii.auiill6^ 
world has ever seefi. No movement hiis perhaps been so — ■ 
prolific o f m eja ncholy as emotional romant icism. To 
follow it fr om Rousse au d own to the present day is to 
run through the whole ganiut of gloom. ^ 

Infectious of unutterable sadness, 

Infections of incaJculable madness, 

lufectiooa of incurable despair. 

According to a somewhat doubtful authority, Ninon 
i Lenclos, "the joy of the spirit measures its force." 

* In bis Mai romantique (190S) E. Beilli^ labels the generationa that 
'e elapeed aince the tiae of Rousaeauiam aa follows: 
. Sensibility (Nmivdle Hildlte, 17tH). 
f.% Weltachmerz (Schiller's Esthetic Letlers, 1795). 

. Mai du si^le (Hugo's Hemani. 1830). 
94. PesainmiD (vogue of Schope:iliouer and Stendhal, 1S65). 
^uastbeuia (culmination otfinde rikle movement, 1900). 
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When the romanticist on the other hand discoverB that 
his ideal of happiness works out into actual unhappiness 
he does not blame his ideal. He simply assumes that the 
world is unworthy of a being so exquisitely organiied as 
himself, and so shrinks back from it and enfolds himsdf 
in his sorrow as he would in a mantle. Since the superia- 
tive bliss that he craves eludes him he will at kast be 
superlative in woe. So far from being a mark of failure 
this woe measures his spiritual grandeur. ''A great soul,'' 
as Ren£ says, "must contain more grief than a small 
one." The romantic poets enter into a veritable compe* 
tition with one another as to who shall be accounted the 
most forlorn. The victor in this competition is awarded 
the palm not merely for poetry but for wisdom. In the 
words of Arnold : 

Amongst us one 
Who most has suffered, takes dejectedly 
His scat upon the intellectual throne; 
And all his store of sad experience he 
Lavs bare of ^Tetched da\'s. 
Tells us his misen-^s birth and growth and sig^ns, 
And how the d>ing spark of hope was fed, 
And how the breast was soothed, and how the head. 
And all his hourly varied anod>'ne8. 

This for our wisest! and we others pine, 
And wish the long unhappy dream would end. 

And waive all claim to bliss, and try to bear; 
With close-lipped patience for our only friend, 

Sad patience, too near neighbor to despair. 

Though Arnold may in this poem, as some one has 
complained, reduce the muse to the r61e of hospital 
nurse, he is, like his master Senancour, free from the 
taint of theatricality. He does not as he said of Byron 
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make ''a pageant of his bleeding heart '\* and the Byronic 
pose has a close parallel in the pose of Chateaubriand. 
An Irish girl at London once told Chateaubriand that ''he 
carried his heart in a sling/' He himself said that he had 
a soul of the kind ''the ancients called a sacred malady." 
Chateaubriand, to be sure, had his cheerful moments 
and many of them. His sorrows he bestowed upon the 
public. Herein he was a true child of Jean-Jacques. We are 
told by eye-witnesses how heartily Rousseau enjoyed 
many aspects of his life at Motiers-Travers. On his own 
showing, he was plimged during this period in almost 
unalloyed misery. Froude writes of Carlyle: "It was his 
peculiarity that if matters were well with himself, it 
never occurred to him that they could be going ill with 
any one else; and, on the other hand, if he was uncom- 
fortable, he required everybody to be uncomfortable 
along with him." We can follow clear down to Gissing 
the assumption in some form or other that "art must be 
the mouthpiece of misery." This whole question as to the 
proper function of art goes to the root of the debate 
between the classicist and the Rousseauist. "All these 
poets," Goethe complains to Eckermann of the roman- 
ticists of 1830, "write as though they were ill, and as 
though the whole world were a hospital. . . . Every one 
of them in writing tries to be more desolate than all the 
others. This is really an abuse of poetry which has been 
given to make man satisfied with the world and with his 
lot. But the present generation is afraid of all solid 
energy; its mind is at ease and sees poetry only in weak- 
ness. I have found a good expression to vex these gentle- 
men. I am going to call their poetry hospital poetry." ^ 

^ Eckermann, September 24, 1827. 
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Nour Chwtlie b h&t% Vkm Cba3bmM§Bui, wmUxm to 
flome degrae his own f oUovien. Whm he nflend from a 
qnritoal aifaneot <rf any kind he gofc ikl of ifc 
ing ottien with it ; and it was in this way, M w« hHA from 
hk Autobiograidiy, ttiat ho got rdiflf bom tiiB,1F«K- 
aiAifim of ''Werther/' But later in life GoettiB was 
ealnotmerafyin praoopt likeQiateaubriand, but to 
eoctent in i»actioe. The best oi the poekiy of hia malo- 
rity tends like that of the ancients to elevate and oonaole. 

The contrast between ehnio and romantic poetqr in 
this matter ol melancholy is closely bound up with the 
larger contrast between imitftti^m and spnntaneHy, 
Homer is the greatest td poets, according to Aristottsb 
because he does not entertain us with his own penon but 
is more than any other poet an imitator. The romantb 
poet writes, on the other hand, as Lamartine says lie 
wrote, solely for the ''relief of his heart/' He pours forth 
himself — his most intimate and private self; above all, 
his anguish and his tears. In his relation to his reader, as 
Musset tells us in a celebrated image,^ he is like the pdi- 
can who rends and lacerates his own flesh to provide 
nourishment for his young {Pour toute naurriiure U ap- 
parte son coBur): 

Le$ pltAM di9etpM9 Bont lei dumU lei plui beauXf 
Ei fen eaii (Pimmorteli (pa ionl de pun iongtoU.* 

To make of poetry a spontaneous overflow of powof ul 
emotion, usually of sorrowful emotion, is what the French 
understand by lyricism (fe lyrisme); and it may be ob- 

> Bee La NuU de Mai. 

* These lines sre ioacribed on the statue of MiHset in front of the 
Th^Atre fYan^ais. Of. Shelley: 

Our sweetest son^i we those that teU of sMldest thwiijht 
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jected that it is not fair to compare an epic poet like 
Homer with a lyricist like Musset. Let us then take for our 
comparison the poet whom the ancients themselves looked 
upon as the supreme tyi)e of the fyricist — Pindar. He 
is superbly imaginative, "sailing," as Gray tells us, "with 
supreme dominion through the azure deep of air," but 
his imagination is not like that of Musset in the service 
of sensibility. He does not bestow his own emotions upon 
us but is rather in the Aristotelian sense an imitator. He 
is indeed at the very opposite pole from Rousseau and 
the "apostles of affiction." "Let a man," he says, "not 
darken delight in his life." "Disclose not to strangers our 
burden of care; this at least shall I advise thee. Therefore 
is it fitting to show openly to all the folk the fair and 
pleasant things allotted us; but if any baneful misfortune 
sent of heaven bef alleth man, it is seemly to shroud this in 
darkness."^ And one should also note Pindar's hostility 
towards that other great source of romantic lyricism — 
nostalgia ("The desire of the moth for the star"), and 
the closely allied pursuit of the strange and the exotic. 
He tells of the condign pimishment visited by Apollo upon 
the girl Coroniswho became enamowedof "a strange 
man from Arcadia," and adds : ' ' She was in love with things 
remote — that passion which many ere now have felt. 
For among men, there is a foolish company of those 
who, putting shame on what they have at home, cast 
their glances afar, and pursue idle dreams in hopes that 
shall not be fulfiUed." ^ 

We are not to suppose that Pindar was that most tire- 
some and superficial of all types — the professional opti- 

^ Translation by J. E. Sandys of fragment cited in Stobsus, Flor, 
cix, I. 
s Pythian Odea, m, 20 ff . 
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mist who insists on inflicting his ''{^adness'' upon us. 
''The immortals/' he says, ''apportion to man two sor- 
rows for every boon they grant."^ In general the Greek 
whom Kipling sings and whom we already find in Schiller 
— the Greek who is an incarnation of the ''joy of life 
unquestioned, the evwlasting wondersong of youth" ' — 
IS a romantic myth. We read in the Iliad: ' "Of all the 
creatures that breathe or crawl upon the earth, none is 
more wretched than man." Here is the "joy of life un- 
questioned" in Homer. Like Homer the best of the later 
Greeks and Romans face unflinchingly the facts of life 
and these facts do not encourage a thoughtless dation. 
Their melancholy is even more concerned with the lot 
of man in general than with their personal and private 
grief. The quality of this melancholy is rendered in 
Tennyson's line on Virgil, one of the finest in nineteenth 
century English poetry: 

Thou majestic in thy sadness at the doubtful doom of human kind. * 

One should indeed not fail to distinguish between the 
note of melancholy in a Homer or a Virgil and the melan- 
choly of the ancients, whether Stoic or Epicurean, who had 
experienced the hopelessness and helplessness of a pure 
naturalism in dealing with ultimate problems. The melan- 
choly of the Stoic is the melancholy of the man who asso- 
ciates with the natural order a '' virtue " that the natural 
order does not give, and so is tempted to exclaim at last 
with Brutus, that he had thought virtue a thing and had 
found that it was only a word. The melancholy of the 

» Pythian Odes, ni, 81-82. 

• Song of the Banjo, in the Seven Seas. • xvii, 446-47. 

* A brief survey of melancholy among the Greeks will be found in Ph>- 
feesor S. H. Butcher's Some Aspects <4 the Greek Genius. 
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Epicurean is that of the man who has tasted the bitter 
sediment (amari aliquid) in the cup of pleasure. It is not 
difficult to discover modern equivalents of both St(Hc and 
Epicurean melancholy. "One should seek," says Sainte- 
Beuve, "in the pleasures of Ren6 the secret of his ennuis," 
and so far as this is true Chateaubriand is on much the 
same level as some Roman voluptuary who suffered from 
the tcedium vitm in the time of Tiberius or Nero.^ But 
though the Roman decadent gave himself up to the 
pursuit of sensation and often of violent and abnormal 
sensation he was less prone than a Chateaubriand to 
associate this pursuit with the "infinite"; and so he was 
less nostalgic and hypersesthetic. His Epicureanism was 
therefore less poetical no doubt, but on the other hand 
he did not set up mere romantic restlessness as a sort of 
substitute for religion. It was probably easier therefore 
for him to feel the divine discontent and so turn to real 
religion than it would have been if he had, like the 
Rousseauist, complicated his Epicureanism with sham 
spirituality. 

, To say tliat the melancholy even of the decadent 
ancient is less nostalgic is perhaps only another way of 
saying what I have said about the melancholy of the 
ancients in general — that it is not so purely personal. It 
derives less from his very private and personal illusions 
and still less from his very private and personal disillu- 
sions. In its purely personal quality romantic melancholy 
is indeed inseparable from the whole conception of origi- 

^ The exasperated quest of novelty is one of the main traits both of the 
ancient and the modem victim of enniu. See Seneca, De TranquiUitate 
animi: ''Fastidio illis esse coBpit vita, et ipse mimdus; et subit illud rabido- 
rum deliciarum: quousque eadem?" (Of. La Fontaine: U me faut du 
nouveau, n'en fdt-U plus au monde.) 
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nal genius. The genius sets out not merdy to be unique 
but unique in feeling, and the sense of uniqueness in 
feeling speedily passes over into that ci uniqueness in 
suffering — on the principle no doubt laid down fay 
Horace Walpole that life, which is a comedy for those 
who think, is a tragedy for those who fed. To be a boauti* 
ful soul, to preserve one's native goodness of feeling amoiig 
men who have been perverted by society, is to be thedect 
of nature and yet this dection turns out as Rousseau tells 
us to be a "fatal gift of heaven." It is only the disillu- 
sioned romanticist, however, who assumes this depBC 
tone. We need to consider what he means by happiness 
while he still seeks for it in the actual world and not in 
the pays deschimires. Rousseau tells us that he based the 
sense of his own worth on the fineness of his powers of 
perception. Why should nature have endowed him with 
such exquisite faculties ' if he was not to have a satisfac- 
tion commensurate with them, if he was "to die without 
having lived''? We have here the psychological origins 
of the right to happiness that the romanticists were to 
proclaim. "We spend on the passions," says Joubert, 
"the stuff that has been given us for happiness." The 
Rousscauist hopes to find his happiness in the passions 
themselves. Romantic happiness does not involve any 
moral effort and has been defined in its extreme forms as 
a "monstrous dream of passive enjoyment." Flaubert 
has made a study of the right to happiness thus under- 
stood in his "Madame Bovary." Madmne Bovary, who is 

^ ''A quoi bon m'avoir fait naltrc avec dee familUs g*qM"Mf pour lea 
laisser juaqu'^ la fin sans emploi? Le flentiment de mon prix inteme on 
me donnant celui de oetio injustice m'en d6domma|^it en quelque sorte, 
et me faisait verser des larmes que j'aimaia 4 laisser oouler." drnfrntiotu^ 
Livre IX (1756). 
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very commonplace in other respects, feels exquisitely; 
and inasmuch as her husband had no such fineness the 
right to happiness meant for her, as it did for so many 
other '' misunderstood '^ women, the right to extra- 
marital adventure. One should note the germs of melan- 
choly that lurk in the quest of the superlative moment 
even if the quest is relatively successful. Suppose Saint- 
Preux had succeeded in compressing into a single instant 
''the delights of a thousand centuries'^; and so far as 
outer circmnstances are concerned had had to pay no 
penalty. The nearer the approach to a superhuman in- 
tensity of feeling the greater is likely to be the ensuing 
languor. The ordinary roimd of life seems pale and insipid 
compared with the exquisite and fugitive moment. One 
seems to one's self to have drained the cup of life at a 
draught and save perhaps for impassioned recollection 
of the perfect moment to have no reaaon for continuing 
to live. One's heart is "empty and swollen" * and one is 
haunted by thoughts of suicide. 

This sense of having exhausted life ' and the accom- 
panying temptation to suicide that are such striking 
features of the malady of the age are not necessarily asso- 
ciated with any outer enjosonent at all. One may devour 
life in revery and then the melancholy arises from the dis- 
proportion between the dream and the fact. The revery 
that thus consumes life in advance is not necessarily erotic. 
What may be termed the cosmic revery of a Senancour or 
an Amiel ^ has very much the same effect. 

The atony and aridity of which the sufferer from ro- 

* NauveUe HUoise, Pt. vi, Lettre vra. 

* "Encore enfant par la tdte, vous dies d6]k vieux par le coeur.'' Ibid, 

* See the examples quoted in Arnold: Essays in Criticism, Second SerieB, 
30&-06. 
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mantic melancholy complains may have other souroeB 
besideB the depression that follows upon the achieving 
of emotional intensity whether in revery or in fact ; it may 
also be an incident in the warfare between head and heart 
that assumes so many forms among the spiritual poster- 
ity of Jean-Jacques. The Rousseauist seeks happiness in 
emotional spontaneity and this spontaneity seans to be 
killed by the head which stands aloof and dissects and 
analyzes. Perhaps the best picture of the emotionalist 
who is thus incapacitated for a frank surrender to his own 
emotions is the ''Adolphe" of Benjamin Constant (a 
book largely reminiscent of Constant's actual affair with 
Madame de StaSl). 

Whether the victim of romafttic melancholy feds or 
analyzes he is equally incapable of action. He who faces 
resolutely the rude bufTetings of the world is gradually 
hardened against them. The romantic movement is filled 
with the groans of those who have evaded action and at 
the same time become highly sensitive and highly self- 
conscious. The man who thrills more exquisitely to pleas- 
ure than another wdll also thrill more exquisitely to pain; 
nay, pleasure itself in its extreme is allied to pain; ^ so 
that to be hypera^sthetic is not an unmixed advantage 
especially if it be true, as Pindar says, that the Gods 
bestow two trials on a man for every boon. Perhaps the 
deepest bitterness is found, not in those who make a 

^ This is the thought of Keats's Ode to Afdancholy : 
Ay, in the very temple of Delight 

Veil'd Melancholy has her sovran shrine, 
Though seen of none save him whose strenuous tongue 
Can burst Joy's grape against his palate fine. 
Cf. Chateaubriand: Essai sur Icb R^rolutions, Pt. ii, ch. lvix: '^Ces jouis- 
sances sont trop poignantes: teUe est notre faiblesse, que lee plaiain 
exquis deviennent des douleurs/' etc. 
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pageant of their bleeding hearts, but in those who, like 
Leconte de Lisle ^ and others (les impossibles), disdain to 
make a show of themselves to the mob, and so dissimu- 
late their quivering sensibility imder an appearance of 
impassibility; or, like Stendhal, under a mask of irony 
that "is imperceptible to the vulgar." 

Stendhal aims not at emotional intensity only, but 
also glorifies the lust for power. He did as much as any 
one in his time to promote the ideal of the superman. Yet 
even if the superman has nerves of steel, as seems to have 
been the case with Stendhal's favorite, Napoleon, and 
acts on the outer world with a force of which the man in 
search of a sensation is quite incapable, he does not act 
upon himself, he remains ethically passive. This ethical 
passivity is the trait common to all those who incline to 
live purely on the naturalistic level — whether they sac- 
rifice the hmnanlaw and its demands for measure to the 
lust of knowledge or the lust of sensation or the lust of 
power. The man who neglects his ethical self and with- 
draws into his temperamental or private self, must 
almost necessarily have the sense of isolation, of remote- 
ness from other men. We return here to the psychology 
of the original genius to whom it was a tame and unin- 
teresting thing to be simply hmnan and who, disdain- 
ing to seem to others a being of the same clay as them- 
selves, wished to be in their eyes either an angel or a 
demon — above all a demon.* Ren^ does not, as I have 

^ See his sonnet Les MorUreura, This t3^pe of Rousseauist is anticipated 
by ''Milord'' Bomston in La Nowelle H&dUe, Rousseau directed the 
engraver to depict him with ''un maintien grave et stolque sous lequel 
il cache avec peine une extreme sensibility." 

' ''Qui es-tu? A coup siir tu n'es pas un 6tre p6tri du m6me h'mon et 
anim6 de la m6me vie que nousi Tu es un ange ou un ddmon znais tu n'ee 
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said,^ want even the wooum fdio kyvw him to fad aft 0^ 

Heexerdaes upon thoae fdio ^ifwoaeh him a mallpi f» 
dnation; for he not only Uvea innuaaqrhimaelf aainlai 
natund dement, but oommunieatea thia miaary to tibon 
who approach him. He ia like one of tfaoaa fair tnai 
underiHiieh one cannot ait without p^^*"^ Hon- 
over Ren6 diaavowa all w wpoM i hiK ^ for tfaoa beii« a 
human Upaa-tree. Mond effort ia onavailinft far it wm 
all written in the book of fate. Hie victim of ramaa- 
tie melancholy ia at timea tender and de^aop aft oHht 
timea he aeta up aa a heaven-di^ring Titan. TUa laftlar 

poae became eapedally common in FVance around 18S0 
when the influence of Byron had been added to tiiaft d 

Chateaubriand. Under the influence of theae two writers 
a whole generation of youth became ''things of daxk im- 
aginings/' ' predestined to a blight that was at the aame 
time the badge of their superiority. One wished like Ren6 
to have an "immense, solitary and stormy aoul," and 
also, like a Byronic hero, to have a diabolical i^int in 
the eye and a corpse-like complexion/ and ao aeem the 
"blind and deaf agent of funereal mysteriea.'' ^ '' It was 
possible to believe everything about Ren6 except the 
truth." The person who delights in being as myatmous 
as this easily falls into mystification. Byron himsdf we 



pas une crteture humaine. . . Pourquoi habiier paimi noui, qui na poo- 
TODS te Buffira ni te oomprendre 7" 0. Sand, IMoj i, 11. 
1 See p. 51. 

• See Lara, xvm^ xel, perhapa the bert pean^e that can be qnoled for 
the Bynmio hero. 

• Gf. Qaataer* Huitrin du nmanHame: "H 4tait de mode akxa danf 
rtole vonaatiqiie d*Atie pile, livide, FerdAtre, un peu cada^tfreuc, 1*11 
dA 4lab Oils donnait Tair Catal, byrooieo, siaour» dimx^ par ki 
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are told was rather flattered by the rumor that he had 
comnuttfid at least one murder. Baudelaire, it has been 
said, displayed his moral gangrene as a warrior ml^t 
display honorable wotmds. This flaunting of his own 
perversity was part of the literary attitude he had inher- 
ited from the "Satanic School." 

When the romanticist is not poai^ as the victim of fate 
he posea as the victim of society. Both waye of doc^jing 
moral responsibility enter into the romantic l^end of the 
poite mavdit. Nobody loves a poet. His own mother 
according to Baudelaire utters a. malediction upon him.' 
That is because the poet feels so exquisitely that he is at 
once odious and imintelligible to the ordinary bumaa 
paclQrdenn. Inasmuch as the philistine is not too sena- 
tive to act he has a great advantage over the poet m the 
real world and often succeeds in drivii^ him from it and 
indeed from life itself. This inferiority in action is a 
proof of the poet's ideality. "BUs gigantic wings," as 
Baudelaire says, "keep him from walking." He has, in 
Coleridgean phrase, fed on "honey dew and drunk the 
milk of paradise," ' and so can scarcely be expected to 
submit to a diet of phun prose. It is hardly necessary to 
say that great poets of ^e past have not been at war 

^ LoTsque, par on dksKt d«e puusances aupremes, 
Le PoHs &pparalt duu ce monde eimuy^, 
Sa mira dpouTant^ et ptoine de blaaphimes 
Criflpe aes poiiiga vera Dieu, qui la prend en pitiS. 
Fleure du rrud: Binidietion. 
a. JVouwttr Baote, Pt ni, Lettre xxn: 

"Ciel inexorablel . . . O roa m£ie, pourquoi voub donna-t-il un fils daos 
ea colftre?" 

' Coleridge has a nde that relates him to the author of Lm Fkun ch 
mat. Id his Paint of Sleep he describee a dream in vhich he felt 
Desire with loathing strangely mix'd, 
On vM or haltfvi ^aOtj^d. 
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with tliflb publio in tliis wiy. Hie reMon k Omt Ihsf 
wen Ian takm up with the uttering of their 0^ 
ne«; they were, without eeeong to be themeetvei^ eerf^ 
ente of the general eooee. 

Chattertooi beeame for the ramanticietB a tevotile 
^ype of the fx)te ffioiidtti end his suieide a ^ymM 
inevitable defeat of the ''ideel" by the ''ieeL'"nie finfc 
perfonnanee of l^gny's CSiatterton (1836) with ite pfe- 
tuie of the impliw^ Hi^ hatrod of the phiUetine for the 
artist was reoeived by the romantie youth of Fteia witti 
aomething aldn to delirium. As Gautier aaya in hie weD- 
known account of this perfomianee one oould alnioafc hear 
in the ni|^t the crack of the aditary piatda. The orfi- 
naiy man (tf letterBi aaya l^gny in his preface to thia play, 
is sure of success, even the great writer may get a hear- 
ingy but the poet, a being who is on a far hij^er levd than 
either, can look forward only to ''perpetual martyrdom 
and immolation." He comes into the world to be a burden 
to others; his native sensibility is so intimate and pro- 
found that it "has plunged him from childhood into in- 
voluntary ecstasies, interminable reveries, infinite inven- 
tions. Imagination poesesses him above all ... it sweeps 
his faculties heavenward as irresistibly as the balloon 
carries up its car.'' From that time forth he is more 
or less cut ofif from normal contact with his fdlowmen. 
"His sensibility has become too keen; what only graaes 
other men wounds him until he bleeds.'' He is thrown back 
more and more upon himself and becomes a sort of liv- 
ing volcanOi ''consumed by secret ardors and inexplica- 
ble languors," and incapable of self-guidance. Such is the 
poet. From his first appearance he is an outlaw. Let all 
your tears and all your pity be for him. If he is finally 




I forced to suicide not he but society is to blame. He is like 
I the scorpion that cruel boya surround with live coals and 
I that is finally forced to tiun his sting upon himself. 
f Society therefore owes it to itself to see that this exquis- 
ite being is properly pensioned and protected by govern- 
ment, to the end that idealism may not perish from the 
earth. M. Thiers who was prime minister at that time is 
said to have received a number of letters from young 
poets, the general tenor of which was: "A portion or I'll 
kill myself." * 

A circumstance that should interest Americans is that 
Poe as interpreted by Baudelaire came to hold for a later 
generation of romanticists the place that Chatterton 
had held for the romanticists of 1830. Poe was actually 
murdered, says Baudelaire — and there is an element of 
truth in the assertion along with much exaggeration — 
by this great gas-lighted barbarity (i.e., America). All his 
inner and spiritual life whether drunkard's or poet's, was 
one constant effort to escape from this antipathetic 
atmosphere "in which," Baudelaire goes on to say, "the 
impious love of liberty has given birth to a new tyranny, 
the tyranny of the beasts, a zodcra«y"; and in this hu- 
man 200 a being with such a superhuman fineness of 
sensibility as Poe was of course at a hopeless disadvan- 
tage. In general our elation at Poe's recognition in 
Europe should be tempM-ed by the reflection that this 
recognition is usually taken as a point of departure for 

' Keats Bocording to Shelky waa an ewnple of the poito maudU. " The 
poor fellow" he HaiyB"waH literally hooted from the stage of life." Keata 
was as a matter of fact too sturdy to be snuffed out by an article and bod lesa 
trf the quivering RousseauiatJo Benaibility than Shelley himself. Cf. letter 
of Shelley to Mra. Shelley (Aug. 7, 1820) : " Imagine my despair of good, 
imagine bow it is possible that one of so weak and Benaitive a. nature as 
Ban nut furtber the puatlet through this halliah society of men." 
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insulting America. Poe is about the only hjrpenBBthetie 
romanticist we have had, and he therefore fdl in with 
the main European tendency that comes down from the 
dghteenth century. Villiers de I'Isle-Adam, whom I have 
ah*eady citefl- as an extreme example of romantic ideal- 
ism, wBAAme of Poe's avowed followers; but YiUievs is 
also ralated by his ssthetic and ''diabolic" CathdiciBm 
to |%ateaubriand; and the rdigiosity of Chateautmand 
derives from the religiosity of Rousseau. 
Hitherto I have been studying for the most part only 
one main type of modem melancholy. This type even in 
a Chateaubriand or a Byron and still man in their in- 
numerable followers may sean at once superfidal and 
theatrical. It often does not get beyond that Epicurean 
toying with sorrow, that luxury of grief, which was not 
unknown even to classical antiquity.^ The despair of 
Chateaubriand is frequently only a disguise of his love oi 
literary glory, and Chesterton is inclined to see in the 
Byronic gloom an incident of youth and high spirits.* 
But this is not the whole story even in Byron and Cha- 
teaubriand. To find what is both genuine and distinctive 
in romantic melancholy we need to enlarge a little further 
on the underlying difiference between the classicist and 

^ Euripides speaks of the TUpit y^mw in his 'iWrilft (Latin, ''dolmdi 
voluptas"; German, ''die Wonne der Wehmut")- 
' Chesterton is anticipated in this paradox by Wordsworth: 

In youth we love the darksome lawn 

Brushed by the owlet's wing. 

Then Twilight is preferred to Dawn 

And autunm to the spring. 

Sad fancies do we then affect 

In luxury of disrespect 

To our own prodi^ excess 

Of too familiar happineaa. 

Ode to Lyooriim 
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the Rouseeauist. The Rousseauist, as indeed the modem 
man in general, is more preoccupied with his separate 
and private self than the classiciBt. Modem melancholy 
has practically always this touch of isolation not merely 
becaxise of the proneness of tiie "genius" to dwell on hia 
own uniqueness, but also because of the undermining of 
the traditional communions by critical analysis. The 
noblest form of the "malady of the ^e" is surely that 
which supervened upon the loss of religious faith. This is 
what distinguishes the sadness of an Arnold or a Senan- 
cour from that of a Gray. ITie "Bl^y" bdongs to 
the modem movement by the hiraianitarian note, the 
sympathetic interest in the lowly, but in its melancholy 
it does not go much beyond the milder forms of classical 
meditation on the inevitable sadness of life — what one 
may term pensiveoess. Like the other productions of the 
so-called graveyard school, it bears a direct relaticm to 
Milton's "D Penseroso." It is well to retain Gray's own 
distinction. "Mine is a white Melancholy, or rather 
Leucocholy for the most part," he wrote to Richard West 
in 1742, "but thra% is another sort, black indeed, which 
I have now and then felt." Gray did not experi^ice the 
more poignant sadness, one may suspect, without some 
loss of the "trembUng hope" that is the final note of the 
" Elegy." No forlomness is greater than that of the man 
who has known feuth and then lost it. Renan writes of 
his own break with the Church: 

The fish of Lake Baikal, we are told, have spent tbouaands of yean 
in becoming fresh-water fish after bemg salt-water Gsh. I had to go 
through my transition in a few weeks. Like an enchanted circle 
Catholicism embraces the whole of life with so much strength that 
when one is deprived of it everything seems insipid. I was terribly lost. 
The universe produced upon me the impression of a cold and arid 
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dflflert For the momeiit that Christianity was not the truth, aO the 
rest ai^)eared to me indiffoent, f rivdous, barely worthy of intensL 
The ooUapse of my life upon itsdf left in me a f eding of emptiness like 
that whidi follows an attack of fever or an mihappy lovMffair.^ 

The f orlomness at the loes of faith is curiously com- 
bined in many ci the romanticists with the mood of 
revolt. This type of romanticist heaps reproaches on a 
God in whose existence he no longer bdieves (as in 
Leconte de listens ''Quain/' itself related to Byron's 
''Cain")- He shakes his fist at an empty heaven, or like 
Alfred de Vigny (in his Jardin des OluAers) assumes to- 
wards this emptiness an attitude of proud disdain. He 
is loath to give up this grandiose defiance of divinity if 
only because it helps to save him from subsiding into 
platitude. A somewhat similar mood appears in the 
"Satanic" Catholics who continue to cling to reli^on 
simply because it adds to the gusto of sinning.' A Barbey 
succeeded in combining the r61e of Byronic Titan with 
that of champion of the Church. But in general the ro- 
mantic Prometheus spurns the traditional forms of com- 
munion whether classical or Christian. He is so far as 
everything established is concerned enormously centri- 
fugal, but he hopes to erect on the ruins of the past the 
new religion of human brotherhood. Everything in this 
movement from Shaftesbury down hinges on the r61e 
that is thus assigned to sympathy : if it can really imite 

^ Souoenirn d^enfanoe et de jeunesset 32^-30. 

* "[VillierB] 6tait de oette famille doe n6o-catholique8 littfiraires dont 
Chateaubriand est le p^ oommun, et qui a produit Barbey d'Aur^villy, 
Baudelaire et plus r^oemment M. Joe^phin Peladan. Ceux-Uk ont gofCM 
par-desBUS tout dans la religion les charmes du pdch^, la grandeur du 
taenia, et leur sensualisme a caress^ lea dogmes qui ajoutaient auz 
volupt^s la supreme volupt^ de se perdre.'' A. France, Vie LiUSraire, m, 
121. 
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men who are at the same time indulgmg each to the 
utmost his own "genius" or idiosyncrasy there is no 
reason why one should not accept romanticism as a 
philosophy of Ufe. 

But nowhere else perhaps is the clash more violent 
between the theory and the fact. No movement is so 
profuse in professions of brotherhood and none is so 
filled with the aching sense of sohtude. "Behold me then 
alone upon the earth," is the sentence with which Rous- 
seau begins his last book; ^ and he goes on to marvel that 
he, the "most loving of men," had been forced more and 
more into solitude. "I am in the world as though in a 
strange planet upon which I have fallen from the one that 
I inhabited." ' When no longer subordinated to some- 
thing higher than themselves both the head and the heart 
(in the romantic sense) not only tend to be opposed to 
one another, but also, each in its own way, to isolate. 
Empedoeles was laed not only by Arnold but by other 
victims * of romantic melancholy, as a symbol of intel- 
lectual isolation: by his indulgence in the "imperious 
lonely thinking power " Empedoeles has broken the warm 
bonds of sympathy with his fellows: 

thou art 
A living man no more, EmpedoclesI 
Nothing but o devouring flame of thought, — 
But a naked eternally reatlesa mind! 

His leaping into ^tna typifies his attempt to escape from 
his loneliness by a fiery union with nature herself. 

According to religion one should seek to unite with 
B a something that is set above both man and nature, 
■ irhether this something is called Cod as in Christianity 

^ft ' Premiire Promenade. ' Ibid. * £.g., HOlderlis and Jeao Polonius. 
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or flimply the Law as in various phflooopUes of the Fw 
East.^ Hie most ssvere penalty visited on tiie man wlio 
« transgranes is that he tends to fUl away from tliii 
Tliis is the dement ol truth in the sentenee ol Didvot 
that Rousseau took as a personal affront: ^Oeiy the 
wicked man is alone." Rousseau a ss e r t ed in reply, antiei- 
pating Marie TwaiUi' that ''on tiie contrary only the 
good man is alone." Now in a sense Rousseau is rj^t. 
''Most men are bad," as one of the seven sages of Greeee 
rfmaricftd, and any one who sets out to follow a wy 
strenuous virtue is likely to have few companions on the 
way. Rousseau is also ri^t in a sense wlien he says that 
the widced man needs to live in society so that he may 
have opportunity to practice his wickedness. Yet Boua- 
seau fidls to face the main issue: solitude is above all a 
psychic thing. A man may frequent his feUows and suffer 
none the less acutely, like Poe's ''Man of the Crowd/' 
from a ghastly isolation. And conversely one may be like 
the ancient who said that he was never less alone than 
when he was alone. 

Hawthorne, who was himself a victim of solitude, 
brooded a great deal on this whole problem, especially, 
as may be seen in the ''Scarlet Letter" and elsewhere, 
on the isolating effects of dn. He percdved the relation 
of the problem to the whole trend of religious life in New 
England. The older Puritans had a sense of intimacy with 
God and craved no other companionship. With the weak- 

1 A ftrikmg piiwigi on solitude will be found in the Lenot cf Manu, it, 
340-42. ("Alone a being is born: alone he goes down to deaUi.^ His kin 
forsake him at the grave; his only hope thai is in the oompanionship of 
the Law of righteousness [Dharma]. "With the Law as his «wmp^«in« be 
c ross e s the darkness difficult to cross.") 
* " Be good and you will be kwiely." 
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ening of their faith the later Puritans lost the sense of a 
divine companionship, but retained their aloofness from 
men. Hawthorne's own solution of the problem of soli- 
tude, so far as he offers any, is humanitarian. Quicken 
your sympathies. Let the man who has taken as his 
motto Excelsior ^ be warned. Nothing will console him 
on the bleak hdghts either of knowledge or of power for 
the warm contact with the dwellers in the valley. Faust, 
who is a symbol of the solitude of knowledge, seeks to 
escape from his forlomness by recovering this warm 
contact. That the inordinate quest of power also leads to 
solitude is beyond question. Napoleon, the very type of 
the superman, must in the nature of the case have been 
very solitary.* His admirer Nietzsche wrote one day: 
"I have forty-three years behind me and am as alone as 
if I were a child." Carlyle, whose ''hero" derives like the 
superman from the original genius ' of the eighteenth 
century, makes the following entry in his diary: "My 
isolation, my feeling of loneliness, imlimitedness (much 
meant by this) what tongue shall say? Alone, alone I" ^ 

1 In the poem by the Swiss poet C. Didier from which Longfellow's 
poem seems to be derived, the youth who persists in scaling the heights 
in spite of all warnings is Byronl 
Et Byron . . . disparait aux yeux du p&tre 6pouyant6. 

(See E. Estdve, Byron en France, 147). 
* In the M4maire8 (TOtUre-Tombe Chateaubriand quotes from the jot- 
tings of Napoleon on the island of Elba. "Mon coeur se refuse aux joies 
communes comme k la douleur ordinaire." He says of Napoleon elsewhere 
in the same work: '^ Au fond il ne tenait k rien: honune solitaire, n se sufl^ 
gait; le malheur ne fit que le rendre au d6sert de sa vie." 
' The solitude of the '^gsBuius" is already marked in Blake: 
01 why was I bom with a different face? 
Why was I not bom like the rest of my race? 
When I look, each one starts; when I speak, I offend; 
Then I'm silent and passive and lose every friend. 
« Froude's Carlyle, n, 377. 
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It oaimot be granted, however, that one magr eeoape 
by love, M the Booneauiet underatands the wo 
the IcHidiiicai that arises firom the unHmitad quest either 
of knowledge or power. For Rousseauistie love is also un- 
limited whether one understands by love either paasian 
or a diffusive sympathy for manlrind at large. "What 
solitudes are these human bodies," Musset esdaimed 
when fredi firom his affair with George Sand. Wordsworth 
oultivated a love for the lowly that quite overflowe d the 
bounds of neo-cdassio selection. It is a well-known laet 
that the loiriy did not altogether reciprocate. "A deso- 
late-minded man, ye kna,'' said an oM inn-keepor of the 
Lakes to Canon Rawnsley, "T was potry as did it." If 
Wor d sworth writes so poignantly of solitude one may in- 
fer that it is because he himself had experienced it.^ Nor 
would it be difficult to show that the very philanthropio 
Ruiakin was at least as solitary as Carlyle with his tirades 
against philanthropy. 

I have spoken of the isolating effects of sin, but an is 
scarcely the right word to i^ply to most of the romanti- 
cists. The solitude of which so many of them complain 
does, however, imply a good deal of spiritual inertia. 
Now to be spiritually inert, as I have said dsewhere, 
is to be temperamental, to indulge unduly the lust for 
knowledge or sensation or power without imposing on 

^ No finer Udm oq solitude ere found in EncJieh than thoee in whidi 
Wordewor t h relAtee how from lus room at Cembridge he oould look out oo 
The antechapel irh&n the statue stood 
Of Newton with his prism and silent faoe, 
The marble index of a mind for ever 
Voyaging through strange seas of thoui^t alone. 

(Fnlyd$ m, Sl-es.) 
Cf. also the line in the Sonnet on Milton: 

His soul was like a star and dwelt ^lart. 
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these lusts some centre or principle of control set above 
the ordinary self. The man who wishes to fly off on the 
tangent of his own temperament and at the same time 
enjoy communion on any except the pm-ely material level 
13 harboring incompatible desires. For temperament ia 
what separates. A sense of milimitedness ("much meant 
by this" as Carlyle says) and of solitude are simply the 
penalties viated upon the eccentric individualist. If we 
are to unite on the higher levels with other men we must 
look in another direction thaji the expansive outward 
striving of temperament: we must in either the human- 
istic or religious sense undergo conversion. We must pull 
back our temperaments with reference to the model that 
we are imitating, just as, in Aristotle's phrase, one might 
pull back and straighten out a crooked stick.' Usually 
the brake on temperament is supplied by the ethos, the 
convention of one's age and country. I have tried to show 
elsewhere that the whole programme of the eccentric 
individualist is to get rid of this convention, whatever it 
may be, without developing some new principle of con- 
trol. The eccentric individualist argues that to accept 
control, to defer to some centre as the classicist demands, 
is to cease to be himself. But are restrictions upon tem- 
perament so fatal to a man's being himself? The reply 
liinges upon the definition of the word self, inasmuch as 
man is a dual being. If a man is to escape from his isola- 
tion he must, I have said, mm at some goal set above his 
ordinary self which is at the same time his unique and 
separate self. But because this goal is set above his ordi- 
nary self, it is not therefore necessarily set above his total 
ipersonality. The limitations that he imposes on his ordi- 
» Elh. Nie.. 1109 b. 
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nairy self may be the necesBary conditum of his entering 
into poflBession of his ethical self » the self that he pos- 
B o s ooo in common with other men. Aristotle says that if a 
man wishes to achieve happiness he must be a true lover 
of himself. It goes without saying that he means the 
ethical self. Tlie author of a recent book on Ibsen nys 
that Ibsen's message to the world is smnmed up in the 
line: 

TUt above sDt ^ to thine own idf be true. 

It is abundantly plain firom the context^ however, that 
Polonius is a deca3red Aristotelian and not a p rec ur sor 
of Ibsen. The setf to which Aristotle would have a 
man be true is at the opposite pde from the sdf that 
Ibsen and the original geniuses are so eager to get ut- 
tared. 

To impose the yoke of one's human self upon one's 
temperamental self is, in the Aristotelian sense, to work. 
Aristotle conceives of happiness in terms of work. All 
types of temperamentalists, on the other hand, are from 
the himian point of view, passive. The happiness that 
they crave is a passive happiness. A man may pursue 
power with the energy of a Napoleon and yet remain ethi- 
caUy passive. He may absorb whole ^icyclopsedias and 
remain ethically passive. He may expand his sympathies 
until, like Schiller, he is ready to ''bestow a kiss upon the 
whole world" and yet remain ethically passive. A man 
ceases to be ethically passive only when he begins to work 
in the Aristotelian sense, that is when he b^;jns to put 
the brake on temperament and impulse, and in the same 
degree he tends to become ethically efficient. By his 
denial of the dualism of the spirit, Rousseau discredited 
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this inner working, so that inwardness has come to seem 
ssmonymous with mere subjectivity; and to be subjective 
in the Rousseauistic sense is to be diffusive, to lack 
purpose and concentration, to lo^e one's self in a shoreless 
sea of revery. 

The utilitarian intervenes at this point and urges the 
romanticist, since he has failed to work inwardly, at least 
to work outwardly. Having missed the happiness of 
ethical efficiency he may in this way find the happiness of 
material efficiency, and at the same time serve the 
world. This is the solution of the problem of happiness 
that Goethe offers at the end of the Second Faust, and 
we may affirm without hesitation that it is a sham solu- 
tion. To work outwardly and in the utilitarian sense, 
without the inner working that can alone save from ethi- 
cal anarchy is to stimulate rather than repress the most 
urgent of all the lusts — the lust of power. It is #nly 
too plain that the unselective sympathy or joy in service 
with which Goethe wotild complete Faust's utilitarian 
activity is not in itself a sufficient counterpoise to the 
will to power, unless indeed we assume mih Rousseau 
that one may control expansive impulses by opposing 
them to one another. 

A terrible danger thus lurks in the whole modem pro- 
gramme: it is a programme that makes for a formidable 
mechanical efficiency and so tends to bring into an ever 
closer material contact men who remain ethically cen- 
trifugal. The reason why the humanitarian and other 
schemes of commimion that have been set up during the 
last century have failed is that they do not, like the tra- 
ditional schemes, set any boimds to mere expansiveness, 
or, if one prefers, they do not involve any conversion. 
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And 80 H is not mprUng that the feeGng of 

or unHnutednen and iBolation ihooU be the 

of the melancholy of this period. Ren6 cooiplaina of hit 

''moral lolitade";* but iMtsOy veaUng hk aolifciide ■ 

the levetee of moraL Only by cultivating Ub hmnaa aelf 

doee a man eeeape from his nif^tman of iwparateneM 
and 00 move in some measure towards higpmesi But 
the happiness of which Ren6 dreams is miethieal — 
something veiy private and personal and egoistic. Noth- 
ing IS eaoer than to draw this line from Ren6 to Bande- 
hure and later decacfants — for instance to Des Es- 
seintesy the liero of Huysmans's novel "A Beboarsi^ * 
who IS tyidcal of the last exaggerations of the movement 
Des Esseintes cuts liimself off as completdy as posribls 
from other men and in the artificial paradise he has 
devised gives himself up to the quest of strange and 
violent sensation; but his dream of happiness along 
egoistic lines turns into a nightmare,' his palace of art 
becomes a hell. Lemattre is quite justified in sa3ring of 
Des Esseintes that he is only Ren6 or Werther brought 
up to date — "a played-out and broken-down Werther 

1 JanM Thomson in TAtfCayqfDrsnyiJiVttfAlHOfB that be 
entered hell 

fcratified to gain 
That positive eternity of pain 
Instead of this insufferable inane. 

* R. Canat has taken this phnse as the title of his treatment of the 
■ubject: La Solitude morale done le moupement romanHque. 

* Decadent Rome had the equivalent of Des Esseintes. Seneoa (7*e 
LueiUua, cxxn) speaks of those who seek to affinn their oriipnality and 
attract attention to themselves by doing everything differently from 
other people and, "ut ita dicam, retro vwunt" 

* Tennyson has traced this change of the sasthetic dream into a nUhi- 
mare in his Palace of ArL 
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who has a malady of the nerves, a deranged stomach and 
eighty years more of literature to the bad." ^ 

Emotional romanticism was headed from the start 
towards this bankruptcy because of its substitution for 
ethical effort of a mere lazy floating on the stream of 
mood and temperament. I have said that Buddhism saw 
in this ethical indolence the root of all evil. Christianity 
in its great days was preoccupied with the same prob- 
lem. To make this point clear it will be necessary to add 
to what I have said about classical and romantic melan- 
choly a few words about melancholy in the Middle Ages. 
In a celebrated chapter of his '^ Genius of Christianity" 
(Le Vague dea passions) Chateaubriand seeks to give 
to the malady of the age Christian and mediseval origins. 
This was his preteict, indeed, for introducing Ren6 into 
an apology for Christianity and so, as Sainte-Beuve 
complained, administering poison in a sacred wafer. 
Chateaubriand b^ins by saying that the modem man 
is melancholy because, without having had experience 
himself, he is at the same time overwhelmed by the 
second-hand experience that has been heaped up in the 
books and other records of an advanced civilization; and 
so he suffers from a precocious disillusion; he has the 
sense of having exhausted life before he has enjoyed it. 
There is nothing specifically Christian in this disillusion 
and above all nothing mediseval. But Chateaubriand 
goes on to say that from the decay of the pagan world 
and the barbarian invasions the human spirit received 
an impression of sadness and possibly a tinge of misan- 
thropy which has never been completely effaced. Those 
that were thus wounded and estranged from their f ellow- 

^ Coniemporains, i, 332. 
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men took refuge f onueriy in monaflteries, but now tiMt 
this resouroe has fafled them, th^ are left in the worid 
without being of it and so they "beoome the pnrf off a 
thousand ehimeras." Then is seen the rise of that svHj 
mdancholy which the pasrions engender when, left 
without definite objeeti th^y prey iQxm themsdvea in a 
solitary heart.^ 

The so^iie des pcwnam, the expansion of infinite in- 
determinate derire, that Chateaubriand here des eri be s 
may very weU be rdated to certain sides of CSiristianilj 
— eqiedaUy to what may be termed its neo-Flatonie flkla. 
Yet Cairistianity at its best has shown itself a genuine 
religioni in other words, it has dealt sternly and ven^ 
dously with the facts of human nature. It has p eree i ved 
clearly how a man may move towards happiness and 
how on the other hand he tends to sink into despair; or 
what amounts to the same thing, it has seen the supreme 
importance of spiritual effort and the supreme danger of 
spiritual sloth. The man who looked on himself as cut off 
from God and so ceased to strive was according to the 
medieval Christian the victim of acedia. This sluggish- 
ness and slackness of spirit, this mere drifting and abdi- 
cation of will, may, as Chaucer's parson suggests, be the 
crime against the Holy Ghost itself. It would in fact not 
be hard to show that what was taken by the Rousseauist 
to be the badge of spiritual distinction was held by the 
mediseval Christian to be the chief of all the deadly sins. 

The victim of ocedta often looked upon himself, like 
the victim of the malady of the age, as foredoomed. But 
though the idea of fate enters at times into mediseval 
melancholy, the man of the Middle Ages could scarceily 

* OMe du Ckri d ia nitm e, Pt n, Livre m, ch. iz. 
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so detach himself from the commimity as to suffer from 
that sense of loneliness which is the main symptom of 
romantic melancholy. This forlomness was due not 
merely to the abrupt disappearance of the older forms 
of commimion, but to the failure of the new attempts at 
commimion. When one gets beneath the surface of the 
nineteenth century one finds that it was above all a 
period of violent disillusions^ and it is especially after 
violent disillusion that a man feels himself solitary and 
forlorn. I have said that the special mark of the half- 
educated man is his harboring of incompatible desires. 
The new religions or unifications of life that appeared 
during the nineteenth century made an especially strong 
appeal to the half-educated man because it seemed to 
him that by accepting some one of these he could enjoy 
the benefits of commimion and at the same time not have 
to take on the yoke of any serious discipline; that he 
could, in the language of religion, achieve salvation with- 
out conversion. When a commimion on these lines turns 
out to be not a reality, but a sham, and its disillusioned 
votary feels solitary and forlorn, he is ready to blame 
everybody and everything except himself. 

A few specific illustrations will help us to understand 
how romantic solitude, which was created by the weak-* 
ening of the traditional communions, was enhanced by 
the collapse of various sham communions. Let us return 
for a moment to that eminent example of romantic mel- 
ancholy and disillusion, Alfred de Vigny. His "Chatter- 
ton " deals with the fatal misunderstanding of the original 
genius by other men. "Molse" deals more specifically 
with the problem of his solitude. The genius is so emi- 
nent and unique, says Vigny, speaking for himself from 
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behind the maak of the Hebreir prophet, that he fa qdio 
cut oif firom ordmaiy folk who fed that they have noth- 
ing in o ammop with liim.^ TUB f oriomnesB of the ■enfas 
is not the rign of some capital enor in his phOoaophj. 
On the contraiy it is the rign of his divine eiectiont and 
80 Moeee bhuneB God for his failnre to find h^ipinen.* 
If the goniuB is cut off from communion with man he 
cannot hope for companionflhip with God beoanae ha hm 
grown too sceptical. Heaven is empty and in angr eaee 
dumb; and 00 in fin poem to wfaioh I have tbmdy m- 
f erred (Le Mcni des OUmen) Vigny awHimw the n u nk of 
Jesus himself to^ezpress this desolateness, and condodes 
that the just man will oppose a haui^ty and Stole dis- 
dain to the divine sflence. * 

All that IS left for the genius is to retire into his ivoiy 
tower — a phrase appropriately implied for the first time 
to \^gny.^ In the ivory tower he can at least commune 
with nature and the ideal woman. But Vigny came at a 
time when the Arcadian glamour was bdng dismpated 
from nature. Partly under scientific influence she was 
coming to seem not a benign but a cold and impassive 
power, a collection of cruel and inexorable laws. I have 
already mentioned this mood that might be further ilhis- 



^ L'onge est dans mA too, T^dair est sur mA boudie; 
Aoan, loin de m'aiiiMr, Toili qu'fls tremblflnt tow, 
Et quand j'ouTre )m brai, oo tombe k mat geoou. 

' Que Toui ai-je dono fait pour toe Totre ^7 

HAaal ie auis, Seigneur, puiaant et solitaire, 
Laiem-moi m'endormir du aommeil de la terrel 

* Le juste oppoeera la d6dain 4 1'abeenoe 
Et ne rdpondra plus que par un froid sileooe 
Au eilenoe ^temel de la Divinity 

« See Sainto-BeuTe'a poetioal epistle A M. VUkmam (Ppiste dTAtM 
1S87). 
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trated from Taine and so many others towards the middle 
of the nineteenth century,* "I am called a 'mother,'" 
Vigny makes Nature say, *'aftd I am a tomb." * (''La 
Maison du Berger"); and so in the Maisan rotdantey or 
sort of Arcadia on wheels that he has imagined, he must 
seek his chief solace with the ideal feminine companion. 
But woman herself turns out to be treacherous; and, 
aflsuming the mask of Samson ("La Coldre de Samson"), 
Vigny utters a solemn malediction upon the eternal 
Delilah (Et, plus ou moinSf la Femme est Umjours Dalila). 
Such is the disillusion that comes from having sought an 
ideal communion in a liaison with a Parisian actress.* 

Now that every form of commimion has failed, all that 
is left it would seem is to die in silence and solitude like 
the wolf ("La Mort du Loup"). Vigny continues to hold, 
however, like the author of the "City of Dreadful 
Night," that though men may not meet ui their joys, 
they may commune after a fashion in their woe. He 
opposes to heartless nature and her "vain splendors" the 
religion of pity, ''the majesty of human sufferings."^ 
Towards the end when Vigny feels the growing prestige of 
science, he holds out the hope that a man may to a cer- 
tain extent escape from the solitude of his own ego iato 
some larger whole by contributing his mite to "progress." 

1 See Mattera cf Modem French Criticim, 233, 238. 
' Wordsworth writes 

A piteous lot it were to flee from man 
Yet not rejoice in Nature. 

{Excurnon, iv, 514.) 
This lot was Vign3r's: 

Ne me laisse jamais seul avec la Nature 

Car je la oonnais trop pour n'en avoir pas peur. 

* Madame DorvaL 

* La McMcn du Berger. Note that in Wordsworth the "stiU sad music 
of humanity" is very closely associated with nature. 
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But the qrmbol of this oommunion ^ that he has d w e a 
— that of the dbipwiwked and siiikiiig inaiiiMr ^^^ 
sgna his geographical diacoverieB to a bottle in the hope 
that it may be washed up on some civilised ahora — is ife* 
sdf of a singular f orionmeoi. 

Vigny has a concentration and power of phQosophiesI 
reflection that is rare among the romanticists. George 
Send is inferior to him in this respect but she had a riehsr 
and more generous naturci and is perhaps even more in* 
structive in her life and writingB fw the student of roman- 
tic melancholy. After the lose of the religjoos faith of 
her childhood she became an avowed Rou fl o o a n ist, She 
attacks a society that seems to her to stand in the way of 
the happineee of which she dreams — the supreme emo- 
tional intensity to be achieved in an ideal love. In c^- 
brating passion and the rights of passion she is l3nical in 
the two main modes of the Rousseauist — she is eithor 
tender and ele^ac, or else stormy and Titanic. But whea 
she attempts to practice with Musset this relij^on of love, 
the result is violent disillusion. In the forlomness that 
follows upon the collapse of her sham communion she 
meditates suicide. ''Ten years ago/' she wrote in 1845 to 
Mazzini, ''I was in Switzerland; I was still in the age of 
tempests; I made up my mind even then to meet you, if 
I should resist the temptation to suicide which pursued 
me upon the glaciers.'' And then gradually a new faith 
dawned upon her; she substituted for the religion of love 
the religion of himian brotherhood. She set up as an 
object of worship humanity in its future progress; and 
then, like so many other dreamers, she suffered a violent 
disillusion in the Revolution of 1848. The radiant ab- 

^ La BoytetOe d la Mer. 
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strfletion she had been worshipping had been put to the 
test and she discovered that there entered into the actual 
make-up of the humanity she had so idealized "a large 
numb^ of knaves, a very large number of lunatics, and 
an immense number of fools." What is noteworthy in' 
George Sand is that she not only saved the precious prin- 
ciple of faith from these repeated shipwrecks but towards 
the end of her life began to put it on a firmer footing. Like 
Goethe she worked out to some extent, in opposition to 
romanticism, a genuinely ethical point of view. 

This lattCT development can best be studied in her 
correspondence with Flaubert. %e urges him to exercise 
his will, and he repUes that he is as "fatalistic as a Turk." 
His fatalism, however, was not oriental but scientific or 
pseudo-scientific. I have already cited his demand that 
man be studied "objectively" just as one would study 
"a mastodon or a crocodile." Flaubert refused to see any 
comieclion between this determinian and his own gloom 
or between George Sand's assertion of will and her cheer- 
fulness. It was simply, he held, a matter of temperament, 
and th^e is no doubt some truth in this contention. 
"You at the first leap mount to heaven," he says, "while 
I, poor devil, am glued to the earth as tiiough by lead^i 
soles." And again: "In spite of your great sphinx eyes 
you have always seen the world as through a golden 
mist," whereas "I am constantly dissecting; and when 
I have finally discovered the corruption in anything 
that is supposed to be pure, the gangrene in its fairest 
parts, then I raise my head and laugh." Yet George 
Sand's cheerfulness is also related to her poxseption of a 
power in man to work upon himself — a power that sets 
him apart from other animals. To enter into this r^oa 
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of ethical effort is to escape from the whole fatal cirde 
of natundism, and at the same time to show some o^iao- 
ity to mature — a rare achievement among the roman- 
ticists. The contrast is striking here between George 
Sand and Hugo, who, as the ripe fruit of his meditations, 
yields nothing better than the apotheoos of Robeqnene 
and Marat. ''I wish to see man as he is," she writes to 
Flaubert. ''He is not good or bad: he is good and bad. 
But he is something else besides: being good and bad he 
has an inner force which leads him to be very bad and a 
little good, or very good and a little bad. I have often 
wondered,'' she adds, ''why your 'Education Sentimen- 
tale' was so ill received by the public, and the reascm, as 
it seems to me, is that its characters are passive — that 
they do not act upon themselves." But the Titaness of 
the period of *'L61ia" can scarcely be said to have acted 
upon herself, so that she is justified in writing: "I cannot 
forget that my personal victory over despair is the work 
of my will, and of a new way of understanding life which 
is the exact opposite of the one I held formerly." How 
different is the weary cry of Flaubert : *' I am like a piece 
of clock work, what I am doing to-day I shall be doing 
to-morrow; I did exactly the same thing yesterday; I 
was exactly the same man ten years ago." 

The correspondence of Flaubert and George Sand 
bears interestingly on another of the sham religions of 
the nineteenth century — the religion of art. Art is for 
Flaubert not merely a religion but a fanaticism. He 
preaches abstinence, renimciation and mortification of 
the flesh in the name of art. He excommunicates those 
who depart from artistic orthodox>' and speaks of heretics 
and disbelievers in art with a ferocity worthy of a Span- 
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ish inquisitor. Ethical beauty such as one finds in the 
Greelis at their best reades in order and proportion ; it is 
not a thing apart but the outcome of some harmonious 
whole. Beauty in the purely esthetic and unethical 
sense that Flaubert gives to the word is little more than 
the pursuit of illusion. The man who thus treats beauty 
as a thing apart, who does not refer baclc his quest of the 
exquisite to some ethical centre will spend his life Ixion- 
like embracing phantoms. "O Art, Art," exclaims Flau- 
bert, "bitter deception, nameless phantom, which gleams 
and lures us to our ruin!" He speaks elsewhere of "the 
chimera of style which ia wearing him out soul and body." 
Attaching as he did an almost reUgious importance to his 
quest of the exquisite he became like so many other 
Rousseauiats not merely sesthetic but hyperaesthetic. He 
complains in his old age: "My sensibility is sharper than 
a razor's edge; the creaking of a door, the face of a 
bourgeois, an absurd statement set my heart to throb- 
bing and completely upset me." Hardly anywhere else, 
indeed, will one find such accents of bitterness, such 
melancholy welling up unbidden from the very depths of 
the heart, as in the devotees of art for art's sake — 
Flaubert, Leconte de Lisle, Th^ophile Gautier. 

George Sand takes Flaubert to task with admirable 
tact for his failure to subordinate art to something higher 
than itself. "Talent imposes duties; and art for art's sake 
is an empty word." As she grew older she says she came 
more and more to put truth above beauty, and goodness 
before strength. "I have reflected a great deal on what 
is tme, and in this search for truth, the sentiment of 
my ego has gradually disappeared." The truth on which 
she had reflected was what she herself calls total truth 
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(b md fofoOf not merdy truth aocardiiig to the natard 
law, which received such ezdurive wnphiim towards the 
middle of the nineteenth centuiy as to lead to the rise of 
another eham religion — the relipon of adeooe. ^'Toa 
have a better sense for total truth," she teDs one of her 
oorrespondents ''than Sainte-Beuve, Benan and littrl 
They have fallen into the Gennan rut: therein lies their 
weakness." And Flaubert writes to George Sand: "What 
amaies and deli^^ts me is the strength of your whole 
personality, not that of the brain alone/' 

Furthermore the holding of the human law that made 
possible this rounded devdqmient, this growth towards 
total truth, was a matter not of tradition but of unmedi- 
ate perception. George Sand had succeeded, as Taine 
says, in making the difficult transition from an hereditary 
faith to a personal conviction. Now this perception of the 
human law is something very different from the panthe- 
istic revery in which George Sand was also an adept. To 
look on revery as the equivalent of vision in the Aristote- 
lian sense, as Rousseau and so many of his followers have 
done, is to fall into sham spirituality. Maurice de Gudrin 
falls into sham spirituality when he exclaims "Oh! this 
contact of nature and the soul would engender an in- 
effable voluptuousness, a prodigious love of heaven and 
of God.'' I am not asserting that George Sand herself 
discriminated sharply between ethical and ssthetic 
perception or that ehe is to be rated as a very great sage 
at any time. Yet she owes her recovery of serenity after 
suffering shock upon shock of disillusion to her having 
exercised in some degree what she terms "the content 
plative sense wherein resides invincible faith" (le sens 
contempUUif oi^ rfyide la fai invincible), and the passages 
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that bear witness to her use of this well-nigh obsolete 
sense are found in her correspondence. 

Wordsworth lauds in true Rousseauistic fashion a 
'* wise passiveness/' But to be truly contemplative is not 
to be passive at all, but to be "energetic" in Aristotle's 
sense, or strenuous in Buddha's sense. It is a matter of 
no small import that the master analyst of the East and 
the master analyst of the West are at one in their solution 
of the supreme problem of ethics — the problem of happi- 
ness. For there can be no doubt that the energy^ in which 
the doctrine of Aristotle culminates is the same as the 
'^strenuousness" ' on which Buddha puts his final em- 
phasis. The highest good they both agree is a contem- 
plative working. It is by thus working according to the 
himian law that one rises above the naturalistic level. 
The scientific rationalists of the nineteenth century left 
no place for this true himian spontaneity when they 
sought to subject man entirely to the "law for thing." 
This scientific determinism was responsible for a great 
deal of spiritual depression and acedia^ especially in 
France during the second half of the nineteenth century.' 
But even if science is less dogmatic and absolute one 
needs to consider why it does not deserve to be given the 
supreme and central place in life, why it cannot in short 
take the place of humanism and religion, and the work- 
ing according to the human law that they both enjoin. 

A man may indeed effect through science a certain 

^ See Book ix of the Nicomachean Ethics, 

* "All salutary conditions have their root in strenuousness" (appa- 
mftda), says Buddha. 

* See Masters of Modem French Criticiamf Essay on Taine, passim. 
Paul Bourget in his Essais de Psychologie earUemporaine (2 vols.) has 
followed out during this period the survivals of the older romantic melan- 
choly and their reinforcement by scientific determinism* 
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OBoqw inmi himnlf I and this 18 voy nh^ 
goes; he has to diflc^ldiDe himself to an ordv 
independent of his own fandes and emotions. He be- 
eomes objective in short, bat objective a c eog di ng to tbe 
natural and not according to the human law. Objectivity 
of this kind ^ves contrd over natural f oiees but it does 
not supply the purpose for which these f oiees are to be 
used. It gives the airship, for instance, but does not de- 
termine whether the airship is to go on some beneficent 
errand or is to scatter bombs on women and diildren. 
Science does not even set ri^^t limits to the faeuUy that 
H chiefly exercises — the intellect. In itself it ntimnlatm 
rather than curbs one of the three main lusts to wUch 
human nature is subject — the lust of knowledge. Benan, 
who makes a rdi^on of science, speaks of ''sacred curi- 
osity." But this is even more dangerous than the opposite 
excess of the ascetic Christian who denounces all curiosity 
as vain. The man of science avers indeed that he does 
subordinate his knowledge to an adequate aim, namely 
the progress of humanity. But the humanity of the 
Baconian is only an intellectual abstraction just as the 
humanity of the Rousseauist is only an emotional dreanu 
George Sand found, as we have seen, that the passage 
from one's dream of humanity to humanity in the con- 
crete involved a certain disilludon. The scientific or 
rationalistic humanitarian is subject to similar diallu- 
sions.^ Science not only fails to set proper limits to the 
activity of the intellect, but one must also note a curious 
paradox in its relation to the second of the main lusts 

> "Le paurre M. Arago, revenant un jour de radtd de ViDe en 1S48 
aiirds une ^pouyantable ^meute, diaait tristement k Fun de aea aidea da 
oamp au miniate de la marine: 'En ▼drit6 oes gena^ ne aont pai 
nables." Doudan, UUru, nr, 338. 
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1 which man is subject, the lust for emotion (libido 
aentiendi). The prime virtue of science is to be unemo- 
tional and at the same time keenly analytical. Now 
protracted and unemotional analysis finally creates a 
desire, as Renan says, for the opposite pole, "the kisses 
of the naive being," and in general for a frank surrender 
to the emotions. Science thus actually prepares clients for 
the Rousseauist.^ The man of science is also flattered by 
the Rousaeauistic notion that conscience and virtue are 
themselves only forma of emotion. He is thus saved from 
anything so distasteful as having to subordinate his own 
scientific discipline to some superior religious or human- 
istic discipline. He often oscillates between the rational- 
istic and the emotional pole not only in other things but 
also in his cult of humanity. But if conscience is merely an 
emotion there is a cult that makes a more potent appeal 
to conscience than the cult of humanity itself and that is 
the cult of country. One is here at the root of the most 
dangerous of all the sham religions of the modern age — 
the religion of country, the frenzied nationalism that is 
now threatening to make an end of civilization itself. 

Both emotional nationalism and emotional interna- 
tionalism go back to Rousseau, but in bis final emphasis 
he is an emotional nationalist; ' and that is because he 
saw that patriotic "virtue" is a more potent intoxicant 
than the love of humanity. The demonstration came in 

• See Preface (pp. viii-ii) to hia Sotwenira iTenfaTtee et de jeuneaae sad 
my comment in Tfc New Laokoon, 207-08. 

' Most of the political implications of the point of view I am develop- 
ing 1 am reserving for a volmne I have in preparation to be entitled De- 
ttueraej/ and Imperialisrn. Some of my ooncliwionB will be found in two 
articlea in the (New York) Nation: The Breakdown qf Intrmatiorndirm 
CJune 17 and 24, 191G}, and The Poiaical Injluence of Rovtteau (Jas. 18, 
(fll7). 
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the French Revolution which began as a great intenuh 
tional movement on emotional lines and ended in imperi- 
alism and Ni4X>leon Bonaparte. It is here that the toriUe 
peril of a science that is pmmied as an end in itsdf be- 
comes manifest. It disciplines man and makes him effi- 
cient on the natwalistic level, but leaves him ethica% 
undisciplined. Now in the absence of ethical discipline 
the lust for knowledge and the lust for feeling count very 
little, at least practically, compared with the third main 
lust of human nature — the hist for power. Hence the 
emergence of that most sinist^ of all tjrpes, the efficient 
megalomaniac. The final use of a science that has thus 
become a tool of the lust for power is in Burke's phrase 
to "improve the mystery of murder." 

This union of material efficiency and ethical xmre- 
straint, though in a way the upshot of the whole move- 
ment we have been studying, is especially marked in the 
modem German. Goethe as I have pointed out is ready 
to pardon Faust for grave violations of the moral law 
because of work which, so far from being ethical, is, in 
view of the ruin in which it involves the rustic pair, 
Baucis and Philemon, under suspicion of being positively 
unethical. Yet Goethe was far from being a pure utilita- 
rian and he had reacted more than most Germans of his 
time from Rousseauism. Rousseau is glorified by Ger- 
mans as a chief source of their Kvltur, as I have already 
pointed out. Now Kultur when analyzed breaks up into 
two very different things — scientific efficiency and emo- 
tionalism or what the Germans (and unfortunately not 
the Germans alone) term ** idealism." There is no ques- 
tion about the relation of this idealism to the stream of 
tendency of which Rousseau is the chief representative. 
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By his corruption of conscience Rousseau made it possi- 
ble to identify character with temperament. It was easy 
for Fichte and others to take the next step and identify 
national character with national temperament. The 
Germans according to Fichte are all beautiful souls, the 
elect of nature. If they have no special word for character 
it is because to be a German and have character are 
synonjrmous. Character is something that gushes up 
from the primordial depths of the German's being with- 
out any conscious effort on his part.^ The members of 
a whole national group may thus flatter one another and 
inbreed their national '^ genius'' in the romantic sense, 
and feel all the while that they are ecstatic 'idealists"; 
yet as a result of the failure to refer their genius back 
to some ethical centre, to work, in other words, accord- 
ing to the human law, they may, so far as the members 
of other national groups are concerned, remain in a state 
of moral soUtude. 

Everything thus hinges on the meaning of the word 
work. In the abstract and metaphysical sense man can 
know nothing of unity. He may, however, by working 
in the human sense, by imposing, that is, due limits on 
his expansive desires, close up in some measure the gap 
in his own nature (the "civil war in the cave") and so 
tend to become inwardly one. He may hope in the same 
way to escape from the sohtude of his own ^o, for the 
inner unity that he achieves through work is only an 
entering into possession of his ethical self, the self that 
he possesses in common with other men. Thus to work 
ethically is not only to become more imified and happy 
but also to move away from what is less permanent 

^ Beden an die detdsche Nation, xn. 
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tcywanb what is man pamaimt and thorrfora man 

peaoefd in his total nature; 00 that tte |m)l^^ 

nan and the prablem of peace torn out at last to be 

inaeparable. 

Souls, aaiyB EmenoOi never meet; and it is trae that a 
man never quite escapes from his solitude. That does not 
make the choice of diieetian any the less important. An 
infinite bedcons to him on either hand. The one 
the divine discontent, the other ramantio 
If instead of following the ramantie hire he heeds the call 
from the opposite direction, he will not indeed attain to 
any perfect communion but he will be less solitary. 
Strictly speaking a man is never happy in the sense of 
being completely satisfied with the pasring moment^ ^or 
never. Dr. Johnson would add, except when he is drunk. 
The happiness of the sober and waking man resides, it 
may be, not in his content with the present moment but 
in the very effort that marks his passage from a lower to 
a higher ethical level. 

The happiness of which Rousseau dreamed, it has been 
made plain, was not this active and ethical happiness, but 
rather the passive enjoyment of the beautiful moment — 
the moment that he would like to have last forever. After 
seeking for the beautiful moment in the intoxication of 
love, he turned as we have seen to pantheistic revery. 
"As long as it lasts," he says of a moment of this kind, 
"one is self-sufficing like God." Yes, but it does not last, 
and when he wakes from his dream of conununion with 

^ I should perhaps allow for the happinen that may be experienoed In 
momentfl of supernormal oonsciousness — somethini^ quite distinct from 
emotional or other intoxication. Fairly consistent testimony as to moments 
of this kind is found in the records of the past from the early 
down to Tennyson. 
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nature, he is still solitary, still the prisoner of his ego. 
The pantheistic dreamer is passive in every sense. He is 
not working either according to the hirnian or according 
to the natural law, and so is not gaining either in material 
or in ethical efficiency. In a world such as that in which 
we live this seems too much like picnicking on a battle- 
field. Rousseau could on occasion speak shrewdly on this 
point. He wrote to a youthful enthusiast who wished to 
come and live with him at Montmorency: "The first bit 
of advice I should like to give you is not to indulge in the 

;te you say you have for the contemplative life and 
■■which is only an indolence of the spirit reprehensible at 
every age and especially at yours. Man is not made to 
meditate but to act." 

The contemplative life is then, according to Rousseau, 
the opposite of action. But to contemplate is according 
to an Aristotle or a Buddha to engage in the most im- 
portant form of action, the form that leads to happiness. 
To identify leisiu^ and the contemplative life with pan- 
theistic revery, as Rousseau does, is to fall into one of the 
most vicious of confusions. Perhaps indeed the most im- 
portant contrast one can reach in a subject of this kind 
is that between a wise strenuousness and a more or less 
wise passiveness, between the spiritual athlete and the 
cosmic loafer, between a Saint Paul, let us say, and a 
Walt Whitman. 

The spiritual idling and drifting of the Rousseauist 
would be less sinister if it did not coexist in the world of 
to-day with an intense material activity. The man who 
seeks happiness by work according to the natural law is 

be rated higher than the man who seeks happiness in 
le form of emotional intoxication (including pantheia- 
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tic revery). He is not left unaimed, a helpless dreamer in 
the battle of life. The type of efficiency he is acquiring 
also helps him to keep at bay man's great enemy, eonuL 
An Ekiison, we may suppose, who is drawn ever onwaid 
by the lure of wonder and curiosity and power, has littfe 
time to be bored. It is surely better to escape firom the 
boredom of life after the fashion of Edison than after the 
fashion of Baudelaire.^ 

I have already pointed out, however, the peril in a 
one^ded working of this kind. It makes man eflBcient 
without making him ethical. It stimulates rather than 
corrects a fearless, formless expansion on the human 
level. This inordinate reaching out beyond bounds is, as 
the great Greek poets saw with such clearness, an invi- 
tation to Nemesis. The misery that results from unre- 
straint, from failure to work according to the hmnan law, 
is something different from mere pain and far more to be 
dreaded; just as the happiness that results from a right 
working according to the human law is something differ- 
ent from mere pleasure and far more worthy of pursuit. 

The present alliance between emotional romanticists 
and utilitarians ' is a veritable menace to civilization it- 
self. It does not follow, as I said in a previous chapter, 
because revery or "intuition of the creative flux" cannot 
take the place of leisure or meditation, that one must 
therefore condemn it utterly. It may like other forms of 

^ I scaroely need say that I am speaking of the man of science only in 
80 far as he is purely naturalistic in his point of view. There may enter 
into the total personality of Edison or any particular man of science other 
and very different elements. 

' M. Rcn6 Bcrthelot has written a book on praii^matism and similar 
tendencies in oontemporar>' p)iilo8ophy entitled Un Ramantimne utUiiaire, 
I have not read it but the title alone is worth more than most books on 
the subject 1 have read. 
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romanticism have a place on the recreative side of life. 
What finally counts is work according to either the hu- 
man or the natural law, but man cannot always be work- 
ing. He needs moments of relief from tension and con- 
centration and even, it should seem, of semi-oblivion of 
his conscious self. As one of the ways of winning such mo- 
ments of relaxation and partial forgetfulness much may 
be said for revery. Li general one must grant the solace 
and rich source of poetry that is found in conmiunion 
with nature even though the final emphasis be put on 
conmiunion with man. It is no small thing to be, as 
Arnold says Wordsworth was, a "priest of the wonder 
and bloom of the world." One cannot however grant the 
Wordsworthian that to be a priest of wonder is necessa- 
rily to be also a priest of wisdom. Thus to promote to 
the supreme and central place something that is legiti- 
mate in its own degree, but secondary, is to risk starting 
a sham religion. 

Those who have sought to set up a cult of love or 
beauty or science or humanity or country are open to 
the same objections as the votaries of nature. However 
important each of these things may be in its own place, it 
cannot properly be put in the supreme and central place 
for the simple reason that it does not involve any ade- 
quate conversion or discipline of man's ordinary self to 
some ethical centre. I have tried to show that the sense of 
soUtude or forlomness that is so striking a feature of 
romantic melancholy arises not only from a loss of hold 
on the traditional centres, but also from the failure of 
these new attempts at communion to keep their prom- 
ises. The number of discomfitures of this kind in the 
period that has elapsed since the late eighteenth cen- 
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KBMs that thb period was even more Umn moat 

Db an age of aophi8tr>'. ETcry age has had its fafae 

), but possibly no ap^e trs'er had so many dubioia 

la as this, an incomparable series of false prophets 

an luaseau himself down to Nietzsche and Tobtoy. 

remains to sum up in a closing chi^tar the results rf 

' whole inquiiy and at the same time to discuss sonie- 

. more npecifirally the bearing of my whole point of 

w, especially the idea of work according to the human 

w, upon the present situation. 
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CHAPTER X 



THE PRESENT OUTLOOK 



It has been my endeavor throughout this book to show i 
that clasaic and romantic art, though both at their best 1/,*^ 
highly imaginative, differ in the quaUty of the unaglnar-^^^^tii 
tion. I pointed out in my first chapter that in his recoil 
from the intellectual romanticism of the Renaissance and 
the mediteyal jomaDticism of actual adventure the neo- ~ 
classicist came to rest his hterary faith on "reason" (by 
which he meant either ordinary good sense or abstract 
reasoning), and then opposed this reason or judgment to 
imagination. This supposed opposition between reason 
and imagination was accepted by the romantic rebels 
against neo^jlasslcism and has been an endless source 
of confusion to the present day. Though both neo-classi- 
cists arid romanticists achieved much adnurable work, 
work which is likely to have a permanent appeal, it is 
surely no small matter that they both failed on the 
whole to deal adequately with the unagination and its r61e. 
whether in literature or life. Thus Dryden attributes the 
immortality of the jEneid to its being "a well-weighed 
judicious poem.' Whereas poems which are produced 
by the vigor of imagination only have a gloss* upon 
them at the first which time wears off, the works of judg- 
ment are like the diamond; the more they are poUshed, 
the more lustre they receive." ^ Read on and you will find 
that Dryden thus stresses judgment by way of protest 
against the Cavalier Marini and the imaginative unr&- 

' Dedkatirm of the MneU (1697). 
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straint that he and other intellectual romanticifltB dm^ 

play. ntyHijyi fhnu rhmmiTO^ »li^ f^fc j])g| ^mhm^i^ f^^»^ fj^ 
in^Ol^^iliging 

birt^guywuon — a oertain quality of imagination. 
Et^flPR^raESer who is to enter properly into the qarit 
of Virgil needs more than judgment — he needs to pos- 
sess in some measure the same quality of ^fafmitr n 
The romantic answer to the neo-dassic distrust cT^ 
imagination was the i^theoos of the imagination, but 
without suffidenl 

this' 

— an anarchy a ssociate d, as we ha ve seen, in the case of 
the Kousseauist, wlUi BBiob oniB 
or actioiu 




■^ ••»■■■< 




The modem world has thus tended to 




tween extremes in its attitude towards the 
so that we still have to turn to ancient Greece for 
examples of works in which the imagination is at once 
disciplined and supreme* Aristotle, I pcunted out, is 
doing little more than give an account of this Gredc 
practice when he says that the poet ranks higher than 
the historian because he achieves a more general truth, 
but that he can achieve this more genqgl tpitl\ o nly by 
being a master of illusion. Art in'wfiich the illusion is 
not disciplined to the higher reality counts at best on 
the recreative side of life. " Imagination," says Poe, ''feel- 
ing herself for once unshackled, roamed at will among 
the ever-changing wonders of a shadowy and unstable 
land.'' ^ To tske seriously the creations of this type of 
imagination is to be on the way towards madness. Every 
madhouse, indeed, has inmates who are very imagina- 

> AdPCfUyn of one Han$ PfaaL 
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' tive in the fashion Poe here describes. We mxiat not 
confuse the concentric or ethical with the eccentric imag- 
ination if we are to define rightly the terms classic and 
romantic or iiideed to attain to sound criticism at all. 
^Ci^wjmla.&im. iia&. beoi ta ahow that, a main stream of 
e motjonal sopliistrv that takes its rise in the eighteenth 
century and flows douTi through the nineteenth in- 
volves jVLht s'iich a confudon. 

The .general distinction between the two types of 
imagination ""wciulcl seem sufficiently clear. To apply the 
distinction concretely is, it must be admitted, a task 
infinitely difficult and delicate, a task that calls for the 
utmost degree of the esprit de finesse. In any particular 
case there enters an element of vital novelty. The relation 
of this vital novelty to the ethical or permanent element 
in life is something that cannot be determined by any 
process of abstract reasoning or by any rule of thumb; 
it is a matter of immediate perception. The art of the 
critic is thus hedged about with pecuhar difficulties. It 
does not follow that Aristotle himself because he has laid 
down sound principles in his Poetics, would always have 
been right in applying them. Our evidence on this point 
is as a matter of fact somewhat scanty. 

Having thus admitted the difficulty of the undertaking 
we may ourselves attempt a few concrete illustrations of 
how soimd critical standards tended to suffer in connec- 
tion with the romantic movement. Leaving aside for the 
moment certain larger aspects of the ethical imagination 
that I am going to discuss presently, let us confine our- 
selves to poetry. Inasmuch as the ethical imagination 
does not in itself give poetry but wisdom, various cases 
may evidently arise: a man may be wise without being 
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poetical; he may be poetical without bdng wise; he maj 
be both wise and poetical. 

We may take as an examine of the person who was 
wise without being poetical Dr. Jdmson. Tliou^ most 
persons would grant that Dr. Johnson was not poetical, 
it is well to remember that this g^eralisation has caaij 
the qiproximate truth that a literary geDoralintimi can 
have. The lines on Levet have been inserted and iji^tly 
in antholopes. If not on the whole poeticai, Johnson 
was, as Boswell says, eminently fitted to be a ''majes- 
tic teacher of moral and reli^^ous wisdom." Few men 
have had a firmer grasp on the moral law or been freer 
from the various forms of sophistry that tend to ob- 
scure it. Unlike Socrates, however, of whom he reminds 
us at times by his ethical realism, Johnson rests his in- 
sight not on a positive but on a traditional basis. To say 
that Johnson was truly religious is only another way of 
saying that he was truly humble, and one of the reasons 
for his humility was his perception of the ease with which 
illusion in man passes over into delusion, and even into 
madness. His chapter on the "Dangerous Prevalence of 
Imagination" in "Rasselas" not only ^ves the key to 
that work but to much else in his writings. What he 
opposes to this dangerous prevalence of imagination is 
not a different type of imagination but the usual neo- 
classical reason or judgment or "sober probability." His 
defence of wisdom against the gathering naturalistic so- 
phistries of his time is therefore somewhat lacking in 
imaginative prestige. He seemed to be opposing innova- 
tion on purely formalistic and traditional grounds in an 
age which was more and more resolutely untraditional 
and which was determined above all to emancipate the 
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imagination from its strait-jacket of formalism. Keata 
would not have hesitated to rank Johnson among those 
who "blasphemed the bright Lyrist to his face." 

Keats hims elf may serve as a type of the new imagina- 
tive spontaneity and of the new fullness and freshness 
of sensuous perception. If Johnson is wise without being 
poetical, Keats is poetical without being wise, and here 
again we need to remember that distmctions of this kind 
are only approximately true. Keats has written lines 
that have high seriousness. He has written other linea 
which without being wise seem to lay claim to wisdom — 
notably the lines in which, following Shaftesbury and 
other aesthetes, he identifies truth and beauty; an iden- 
tification that was disproved for practical purposes at 
least as far back as the Trojan War. Helen was beautiful, 
but was neither good nor true. In general, however, 
Keats's poetry is not sophistical. It is simply delightfully 
recreative. There are signs that Keats himself would not 
have been content in the long run with a purely recreative 
r61e — to be " the idle singer of an idle day." Whether he 
would ever have achieved genuine ethical purpose is a 
question. In working out a wise view of life he did not, 
like Dante, have the support of a great and generally 
accepted tradition. It is not certain again that he would 
ever have developed the critical keenness that enabled 
a Sophocles to work out a wise view of life in a less tra- 
ditional age than that of Dante. The evidence is rather 
that Keata would have succumbed, to his own poetical 
detriment, to some of the forms of sham wisdom current 
in hia day, especially the new humanitarian evangel.' 

oitarkn point of view 
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^ In any case we may contest ScqihodeB and Dante 
with Keats as eaamgim of poets who were not wadj 
poetical but wise — wise in the idative and inqiarf ect 
sense in which it is vouchsafed to mortab to adbieve 
wisdom. Scqihodes and Dante are not periiapa more 
poetical than Keats — it is not eaay to be more poeticBl 
than Keats. As Tennyson saysi ''there is ■ nwn ^tf iing 
mafpc and of the innennost soul of poetry in afanost evety- 
thing he wrote." Yet Sophocles and Dante are not only 
superior to KeatSi but in virtue of the presence of the 
ethical imagination in their work, superior not merdty 
in degree but in kind. Not that even So^odes and Dante 
maintiiin themsdves uniformly on the level of the ethi- 
cal imag^tion. There are passages in Dante ifriiidi 
are less imiiginfttive than theological. Passages of this 
kind are even more numat)us in AGlton, a poet who on 
the whole is highly serious.^ It is in general easy to be 
didactic, hard to achieve ethical insight. 

If Keats is highly imaginative and poetic without on 
the whole rising to high seriousness or sinking to sophia- 

r try, Shelley, on the other hand, illustrates in his imagi- 
native activity the confusion of values that was so fos- 
tered by romanticism. Here again I do not wish to be too 
absolute. Shelley has passages especially in his ''Adon- 
ais'^ that are on a high level. Yet nothing is more certain 
than that the quality of his imagination is on the whole 
not ethical but Arcadian or pastoral. In the name of 



^ There is also a strong idjrflio element in Porodtae Ltml as RfHwsaag 
lEmiU, v) and Schiller {Estay on Naive and SenHmeiUal Poetry) mn 
among the first to point out. Critics may be found even to-day who, like 
Tennyson, prefer the passages which show a richly pastoral imagination 
to the passages where the ethical imagination is required but where it does 
not seem to prevail suiScientty over theology. 
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Arcadia conceived as the "ideal" he refuses to face the 
facts of Hf en Jiave afready spoken of the flimsiness of 
his "Prometheus Unbound" as a solution of the prob- 
lem of evil. What Is found m this play is the exact oppo- 
site of imaginative concentration on the human law. 
The imagination wanders irresponsibly in a region quite 
outside "of normal human experience. We are hindered 
from enjoying the gorgeous iridescences of Shelley's 
cloudland by Shelley's own evident conviction that it 
is not a cloudland, an "intense inane," but a true em- 
pyrean of the spirit. And our irritation at Shelley's own 
confusion is fiuther increased by the long train of his 
indiscreet admirers. Thus Professor C. H. Herford viTites 
in the "Cambridge History of English Literature" that 
what Shelley has done in the "Prometheus Unbound," 
is to give "magnificent expression to the faith of Plato 
and of Christ"! ' Such a statement in such a place is a 
veritable danger signal, an indication of some grave 
spiritual bewilderment in the present age. To show the 
inanity of these attempts to make a wise man of Shelley 
it is enough to compare him not with Plato and Christ, 
but with the poet whom he set out at once to continue 
and contradict — with ^schylus. The "Prometheus 
Bound" has the informing ethical imagination that the 
"Prometheus Unbound" lacks, and so in its total struc- 
ttu-e belongs to an entirely different order of art. ShcUey, 
indeed, has admirable details. The romanticism of 
nympholeptic longing may almost be said to culminate, 
at least in England, in the passage I have already cited 
("My soul is an enchanted boat"). There is no reason 
why in recreative moods one should not ima^ne one's 
' XII, 74. 
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soul an eDchanted boat and float away in a muflical lap- 
ture with the ideal dream oonqMoiion towards Aicady. 
But to suppose that levery of this kind has anything to 
do with the faith of Plato and of Christ, is to fall from 
illusion into dangerous delusion. 
I We nmy dnubijcbether jf ^S^ had liveAJongar he 
^ would ever have risen above emotiool sq^A dsfa fy' and 
become more ethical in the qualify of his ima^SciaSair 
Such a progress from cmotlopsit sdph istgy to etUcal in- 
aght weTettfl%;ilhd 1H HlWIIItllJMf llln m ffieTairt and 
most complex case we have to conaider. Johnson, I have 
said, is wise without bdng poetical and Keats poetical 
without being wise; Sophocles is both poetical and wise, 
whereas Shellqr is poetical, but with a taint of sophistry 
or sham wisdom. No such clear-cut generalization can be 
ventured about Goethe. I have alr^^ly quoted Goethe's 
own juc^gment on his "Werther" as weakness seeking to 
give itself the prestige of strength, and perhaps it would 
be possible to instance from his early writings even worse 
examples of a morbid emotionalism (e.g. ''Stella")- How 
about "Faust" itself? Most Germans will simply dismiss 
such a question as profane. With Hermann Grimm they 
are ready to pronounce "Faust" the greatest work of the 
greatest poet of all times, and of all peoples. Yet Jtis not 
easy to overlook the sophistical element in both parts of 
"Faust." I have already commented on those passages 
that would seem especially sophistical: the passage in 
which the devil is defined as the spirit that always says 
no strikes at the very root of any proper distinction be- 
tween good and evil. The passage again in which Faust 
breaks down all precise discrimination in favor of mere 
emotional intoxication is an extreme example of the 
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iRousseamstic.act of "making madness beautiful." The 
very conclusion of the whole poem, with its setting up of 
work according to the natural law as a substitute for work 
accordmg to the human law, is an egregious piece of sham 
wisdom. The result of work according to the human law, 
of ethical efficiency in short, is an increasing serenity ; and 
it is not clear that Faust is much calmer at the end of the 
poem than he is at the beginning. According to Dr. Santa- 
yana he is ready to carry into heaven itself his romantic 
restlessness — his desperate and feverish attempts to 
escape from ennui.^ Perhaps this is not the whole truth 
even in regard to "Faust"; and still less can we follow 
Dr. Santayana when he seems to discover in the whole 
work of Goethe only romantic restlessness. At the very 
time when Goethe was infecting others with the wild 
expansiveness of the new movement, he himself was be- 
ginning to strike out along an entirely different path. 
He ^vrite3 in his Journal as early as 1778: "A more defi- 
nite feeling of limitation and in consequence of true broad- 
ening." Goethe here glimpses the truth that Ues at the 
base of both humanism and rehgion. He^aaw th at the 
romantic disease was the imaginative and emotional ^. 
straining towards the unlinuted (Hang zum Unbegrenz-' 'X 
ten), and in opposition to this unrestraint he was never 
tired of preaching the need of working within boundaries. 
It may be objected that Goethe is in somewhat the same 
case here as Rousseau : that the side of his work which 
has imaginative and emotional driving power and has 
therefore moved the world is of an entirely different 
order. We may reply that Goethe is at times both poetical 

I and wise. Furthermore in his maxims and conversations 

> Three PhilMophvxJ Poets, 1S8. 
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where he does not rise to the poetical level, he displays a 
higher quality of wisdom than Rousseau. At his best he 
shows an ethical realism worthy of Dr. Johnson, thou|^ 
in his attitude towards tradition he is less Johnsoniaa 
than Socratic. Like Socrates he saw on what tenns a 
break with the past may be safely attonpted. ''Any- 
thing that emancipates the spirit/' he says, ''without 
a corresponding growth in self-mastery, is pemidous." 
We may be sure that if the whole modem expe rim ent 
fails it will be because of the neglect of the truth con- 
tained in this maxim. Goethe also saw that a sound in- 
dividualism must be rightly imaginative. He has occa- 
sional hints on the r61e of illusion in literature and life 
that go far beneath the surface. 

Though the mature Goethe, then, always stands fw 
salvation by work, it is not strictly correct to say that it 
is work only according to the natural law. In Goethe at 
his best the imagination accepts the limitations imposed 
not merely by the natural, biii filSQtlS^ the himian law*. 
However, we must admit that the humanistic Goethe 
has had few followers either in Germany or elsewhere, 
whereas innumerable persons have escaped from the im- 
aginative unrestraint of the emotional romanticist, as 
Goethe himself likemse did, by the discipline of science. 

The examples I have chosen should suffice to show how 
my distinction between two main typea^ -imagination — 
th e ethical type t hat .j^wes -high .geriousness to creative 
writing and the Arcadian or dalliant tyjw that <ioe8 not 
raise it above the recreative level — works out in practice. 
Some such distinction is necessary if we are to understand 
the imagination in its relation to the human law. But 
in order to grasp the present situation firmly we need 
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also to consider the imaKiriat ioD in i ts re lation to thg^ 
"°|'"|'j Iff"- 1 have just said that most men have escaped 
from the imaginative anarchy of the emotional roman- 
ticist through science. Now the man of science at hia 
best is like the humanist at his best, at once highly im- 
aginative and highly critical. By this cooperation of 
imagination and intellect they are both enabled to con- 
centrate effectively on the facts, though on facts of a 
very different order. The imagination reaches out and 
perceives likenesses and analogies whereas the power in 
man that separates and discriminates and traces causes 
and effects tests in turn these likenesses and analogies as 
to their reality: for we can scarcely repeat too often that I 
though the imagination gives unity it does not give real- \ 
ity. If we were all Aristotles or even Goethes we might i 
concentrate imaginatively on both laws, and so be both 
scientific and humanistic: but as a matter of fact the 
ordinary man's capacity for concentration is limited. 
After a spell of concentration on either law he aspires to 
what Aristotle calls "reUef from tension." Now the very 
conditions of modem life require an almost tyrannical 
concentration on the natural law. The problems that 
have been engaging more and more the attention of the 
Occident since the rise of the great Baconian movement 
have been the problems of power and speed and utihty. 
The enormous mass of machinery that has been accumu- 
lated in the pursuit of these ends requires the closest 
attention and concentration if it is to be worked effi- 
ciently. At the same time the man of the West is not will- 
ing to admit that he is growing in power alone, he likes 
to think that he is growing also in wisdom. Only by keep- 
ing this situation in mind can we hope to understand how 
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emotional ramantidsm has been able to develop into i 
vast system of sham spirituality. I have said that the 
Rousseauist wa nts u nity without reality. If we are to 
m ove io wMM lafliy^ ihe 'i maginationj ^ be ecn- 

tn^IiaiQrtheiiowanD^^ 

ist has TepadIatB|} this power as ^^fftlp^ >^ BecoDdaiy." 
But a unity that lacks reality can scarcdy beaceo unt ed 
wise. The Baconian, however, accepts this unity g^aiQy. 
: He has spent so much energy in working according to 
• the natural law that he has no energy left for work 
Icording to the human Law. By turning to the 
>ist he can get the ''relief from tension" that he needs 
and at the same time enjoy the illusion of rebeivmig a 
vast spiritual illumination. Neither Rousseauist nor 
Baconian carry into the realm of the human law the keen 
analysis that is necessary to distinguish between genuine 
insight and some mere phantasmagoria of the emotions. 
I am speaking especially, of course, of the interplay of 
Rousseauistic and Baconian elements that appear in 
certain recent philosophies like that of Bergson. According 
to Bergson one becomes spiritual by throwing overboard 
both thought and action, and this is a very convenient 
notion of spirituality for those who wish to devote both 
thought and action to utilitarian and material ends. It 
is hard to see in Borgson's intuition of the creative flux 
and perception of real duration anything more than the 
latest form of Rousseau's transcendental idling. To 
work with something approaching frenzy according to the 
natural law and to be idle according to the human law 
must be accounted a rather one-sided view of life. The 
price the man of to-day has paid for his increase in power 
is, it should seem, an appalling superficiality in dealing 
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with the law of his own nature. What brings together j 
Baconian and Rousseauist in spite of their surface differ- / 
ences is that they are both intent on the element of / 
novelty. But if wonder is associated with the Many,f 
wisdom is associated with the One. Wisdom and wonder| 
are moving not in the same but in opposite directiona.' 
The nineteenth century may very well prove to have 
been the most wonderful and the least wise of centuries. 
The men of this period — and I am speaking of course of 
the main drift — were so busy being wonderful that they 
had no time, apparently, to be wise. Yet their extreme 
absorption in wonder and the manifoldness of things can 
scarcely be commended unless it can be shown that hap- 
piness also results from all this revelling in the element of 
change. The Rousseauist is not quite consistent on thia 
point. At times he bids us boldly set our hearts on 
the transitory. Aimez, says Vigny, ce gite jamais on ne 
verra deux fois. But the Rousseauist strikes perhaps a 
deeper chord when looking forth on a world of flux he 
utters the anguished exclamation of Leconte de Lisle: 
Qu'estrCe que c'est que tout cela qui n'est pas itemel f Even 
AS one swallow, says Aristotle, does not make a spring, 
po no short time is enough to determine whether a man 
deserves to be called happy. The weakness of the roman- 
tic pursuit of novelty and wonder and m general of the 
philosophy of the beautiful moment — whether the 
erotic moment ^ or the moment of cosmic revery — is that 

' After telling of the day^ when " il n'y avait pour moi ni passfi nj 
KTcnir et jo gotltaU & la fois les d^licea de millo si^^," Saint-Prcux 
OODcludea: " USasI vous avea dispara comme un Eclair. Cette iieroiM 
de bonheur ne fut qu'uQ inetaDt de ma vie. Le temps a repria as lenteur 
duia les moments de mon d^'sespoir, et I'eniiui mcaure par longues annfea 
1b reet« iiifortuii6 de msa joura" {NtniwUe HiUAat, Pt. ni, Letbc Ti). 
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it doeB.ngt reckon sufficiently with the something deep 

H own in thft tiiiTnan twflnrf. ttiftt M^trgm^ aaTitfiliflifir TV\ ^Ai 

one's hope of hn^pmesB to the fact that ''the world is so 
full of anumber of things'' is an appropriate sentiment for 
a ''Child's Garden of Verse." For the adult to maintain 
an exclusive Bergsonian interest in "the perpetual gndi- 
ing forth of novelties" would seem to betray an inability 
to mature. The eflfect on a mature observer of an age so 
entirely turned from the One to the Many as that in 
which we are living must be that of a prodigious perqih- 
eral riehness joined to a great central void. 

What leads the man of to-day to work with such en- 
ergy according to the natural law and to be idle according 
to the human law is his intoxication with material suo* 
cess. A considotttion that should therefore touch him is 
that in the long run not merely spiritual success or hap- 
piness, but material prosperity depend on an entirdy 
different working. Let me revert here for a moment to 
my previous analysis: to work according to the human 
law is simply to rein in one's impulses. Now the strongest 
of all the impulses is the will to power. The man who does 
not rein in his will to power and is at the same time veiy 
active according to the natural law is in a fair way to 
become an efficient megalomaniac. Efficient m^alo- 
mania, whether developed in individuals of the same 
group or in whole national groups in their relations with 
one another, must lead sooner or later to war. The effi- 
cient megalomaniacs will proceed to destroy one another 
along with the material wealth to which they have sacri- 
ficed everything else ; and then the meek, if there are any 
meek left, will inherit the earth. 

''If I am to judge by myself," said an eighteenth- 
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century Frenchman, "man is a stupid animal." Man is 
not only a stupid animal in spite of bis conceit of his own 
cleverness but we are here at the source of his stupidity. 
The source is the moral indolence that Buddha with his 
atmoet infallible sagacity defined long ago. In spite of the 
fact that his spiritual and in the long run his material 
success binge on his ethical effort, man persists in dod^ng 
this effort, in seeking to follow the line of least or lesser 
resistance. An energetic material working does not mend 
but aggravate the failure to work ethically and is there- 
fore especially stupid. Just this combination has in fact 
led to the crowning stupidity of the ages — the Great 
War. No more delirious spectacle has ever been wit- 
nessed than that of hundreds of millions of human beings 
using a vast machinery of scientific efficiency to turn life 
into a hell for one another. It is hard to avoid concluding 
that we are living in a world that has gone wrong on first 
principles, a world that, in spite of all the warnings of the 
past, has allowed itself to be caught once more in the 
terrible naturalistic trap. The dissolution of civilization 
with which we are threatened is likely to be worse in 
some respects than that of Greece or Rome in view of the 
success that has been attained in "perfecting the mys- 
tery of murder." Various traditional agencies are indeed 
still doing much to chain up the beast in man. Of these 
the chief is no doubt the Church. But the leadership of 
the Occident is no longer here. The leaders have suc- 
cumbed in greater or less degree to naturalism ' and so 
have been tampering with the moral law. That the brutal 
imperialist who brooks no obstacle to his lust for domin- 
uitarian, has itseU bus- 
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ion has been tampering with this law goes without sajring; 
but the humanitarian, all adrip with brothediood and 
profoundly convinced of the loveliness of his own soul, 
has been tampering with it also, and in a more dangerous 
wtty for the very reason that it ia less obvious. This tam- 
pering with the moral law, or what amounts to the same 
thing, this overriding of the veto power in man, has been 
largely a result, though not a necessary result, of the 
ruptxue with the traditional forms of wisdom. Hie Bacon- 
ian natiu^alist repudiated the past because he wished to 
be more positive and critical, to plant himsdf upon the 
facts. Yet the veto power is itself a fact, — the weighti- 
est with which man has to reckon. The 



naturalist threw off traditional control because he wished 
to be more imaginative. Yet without the veto power the 
imagination falls into sheer anarchy. Both Baconian and 
Rousseauist were very impatient of any outer authority 
that seemed to stand between them and their own per- 
ceptions. Yet the veto power is nothing abstract, nothing 
that one needs to take on hearsay, but is very immediate. 
The naturalistic leaders may be proved wrong without 
going beyond their own principles, and their wrongness is 
of a kind to wreck civilization. 

I have no quarrel, it is scarcely necessary to add, 
either with the man of science or the romanticist when 
they keep in their proj)er place. As soon however as they 
try, whether separately or in unison, to set up some sub- 
stitute for humanism or religion, they should be at once 
attacked, the man of science for not being suflBciently 
positive and critical, the romanticist for not being rightly 
imaginative. 

This brings us back to the problem of the ethical im- 
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agnation — the ima^nation that has accepted the veto 
pdWer — which I promised a moment ago to treat in ita 
larger aspects. This problem is indeed in a peculiar sense 
the problem of civilization itself. A cmious circumstance 
should be noted here: a civiUzation that rests on dogma 
and outer authority cannot afford to face the whole truth 
about the imagination and its r6Ie. A civilization in which 
dogma and outer authority have been undermined by the , 
critical spu-it, not only can but must do this very thing i 
if it is to continue at all. Man, a being ever changing and I 
living in a world of change, is, as I said at the outset, 1 
cut off from immediate access to anything abiding and 
therefore worthy to be called real, and condemned to hve 
in an element of fiction or iUuf^ion. Yet civiUzation must 
rest on therecognition of something abiding. It follows 
that tEe'taiths on the survival of which civilization de- 
pends cannot be conveyed to man directly but only 
through imaginative symbols. It seems hard, however, 
for man to analyze critically tlus disabiUty under wiiich 
he labors, and. facing courageously the results of his 
analysis, to submit his imagmation to the necessary con- 
trol. He consents to limit his expansive desires only when ' 
the truths that are symboUcally true are presented to him ■ 
as literally true. The salutary check upon his imagination i 
is thus won at the expense of the critical spirit. The pure j 
gold of faith needs, it should seem, if it is to gain currency, 
to be alloyed with creduhty. But the civiUzation that 
results from humanistic or religious control tends to 
produce the critical spu-it. Sooner or later some Voltaire 
lutters his fatal message: 

Lea pTitres ne sont pas ee qv.'xm vain peupU pense; 
Notre crSdvliU fait touts lew science. 
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The emi^cip ation fr om cred ulous bdirf leads to an 
anarchic indiviclualism ihai tends in turn to Heitrojr 

^ civilization. There is some evidence in the past that it is 
not quite necessary to run through this cycle. Buddha, 
for example, was very critical; he had a sense of the flux 
and evanescence of all things and so of universal illuaimi 
keener by far than that of Anatole France; at the same 
time he had ethical standards even sterner than those of 
Dr. Johnson. This is a combination that the Occident has 
rarely seen and that it perhaps needs to see. At the very 
end of his life Buddha uttered words that deserve to be 
the Magna Charta of the true individualist: ''Therefore, 
O Ananda, be ye lamps unto yourselves. Be ye refuges 

^ unto yoimaelves. Look to no outer rrfuge. Hold fast as a 
refuge unto the Law (Dhamma).** * A man may safely go 
into himself if what he finds there is not, like Rousseau, 
his own emotions, but like Buddha, the law of righteous- 
ness. 

Men were induced to follow Rousseau in his sinrender 
to the emotions, it will be remembered, because that 
seemed the only alternative to a hard and dry rational- 
ism. The rationalists of the Enlightenment were for the 
most part Cartesians, but Kant himself is in his main 
trend a rationalist. The epithet critical usually applied to 
his philosophy is therefore a misnomer. For to solve the 
critical problem — the relation between appearance and 
reality — it is necessary to deal adequately with the r61e 
of the imagination and this Kant has quite failed to do.' 

* SuUa. of the Great Decease, 

' If a man recopiizes the supreme r61e of 6ction or illusion in life while 
proceeding in other respects on Kantian principles, he wiW reach results 
similar to the " As-if Philosophy " (Philosophie des AU Ob) of Vaihinger, 
a leading authority on Kant and oo-editor of the KanUtudieiu Hiia 
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^ Jf odern philosophy Ls in general so unsatisfactory because 
it has raised the critieal problem without carrying it 
through; it is too critical to receive wisdom through the I 
traditional channels and not critical enough to achieve ' 
insight, and so has been losing more and more its human i 
relevancy, becoming in the words of one of its recent 
votaries, a "narrow and unfruitful eccentricity." Thei 
professional pliilosophers need to mend their ways and 
that speedily if the great world is not to pass them dis- 
dainfidly by and leave them to play their mysterious 
little game among themselves. We see one of the most 
recent groups, the new realists, flat on their faces before 
the man of science — surely an imdignified attitude for a 
philosopher. It is possible to look on the kind of knowl- 
edge that science gjve^ as alone real only by dodging the 
critical problem — the problem as to the trustworthiness 
of the human instrument through which all knowledge is 
received — and it would be easy to show, if this were the 
place to go into the more technical aspects of the ques- 
tion, that the new realists have been doing just this — 
whether through sheer naivete or metaphysical despair I 
am unable to say. The truly critical observer is unable 
to discover anything real in the absolute sense since 
everything is mixed with illusion. In this absolute sense 
the man of science must ever be ignorant of the reality 
behind the shows of nature. The new realist is, however, 
justified relatively in thinking that the only thing real in 
the view of life that has prevailed of late has been its 
working according to the natural law and the fruits of this 

work, though not published until 1911, was composed, the author talla 
us in his preface, as early as 1875-78. It wiH be found to anticipate very 
strikingly pragmatism and various other isms in which philosophy had 
been proclAimius so budly of t»t« its own bankruptcy. 
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working. The sdf-deoeption bepns when he aasumeB that 
there can be no other working. What I have mysdf been 
oppoeing to naturalistic excesB, such as i^pears in the 
new redism^is insight; but infli^^t is in itsdf only a 
word, and unless it can be shown to have its own working 
and its own fruits, entirdy different from those of w<nk 
according to the natural law, the positivist at all events 
will have none of it. 

The positivist wiU not only inast upon fruits, but will 
rate these fruits themselves according to their bearmg 
upon his main purpose. Life, says Bergson, can have no 
purpose in the human sense of the word.^ The positivist 
will reply to Bergson and to the Rousseauistic drifter in 
general, in the words of Aristotle, that theend is the chief 
thing of all and that the end of ends is happiness. To the 
Baconian who wants work and purpose but according to 
the natural law alone, the complete positivist will reply 
that happiness cannot be shown to result from this one- 
sided working ; that in itself it afifords no escape from the 
misery of moral solitude, that we move towards true 
conununion and so towards peace and happiness only 
by work according to the human law. Now the more indi- 
vidualistic we are, I have been saying, the more we must 
depend for the apprehension of this law on the imagina- 
tion, the imagination, let me hasten to add, supplemented 
by the intellect. It is not enough to put the brakes on the 
natural man — and that is what work according to the 
human law means — we must do it intelligently. Right 
knowing must here as elsewhere precede right doing. 
Even a Buddha admitted that at one period in his life 

' ' ' Cost en vain qu'on voudrait aasigncr ^ la vie un but, au sens bumain 
du mot." UEvclutum cr6atnce, 55. 
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be had not been intelligent in his self-discipline. I need 
only to amplify here what I have said in a previous chap- 
ter about the proper use of the "false secondary power" 
by those who wish to be either religious or humanis- 
iic in a positive fashion. They will employ their analyti- 
cal faculties, not in building up some abstract sys- 
tem, but in discriminating between the actual data of 
experience with a view to happiness, just as the man of 
science at his best employs the same faculties in discrim- 
inating between the data of experience with a view to 
power and utility. 

I have pointed out another important use of the analyti- 
cal intellect in its relation to the imagination. Since the 
imagination by itself ^ves imity but does not give real- 
ity, it is possible to discover whether a unification of life 
has reality only by subjecting it to the keenest analysis. 
Otherwise what we take to be wisdom may turn out to be 
only an empty dream. To talce as wise something that ia 
unreal is to fall into sophistry. For a man like Rousseau 
whose hnagination was in its ultimate quahty not ethical 
at all but overwhelmingly idyUic to set up as an inspired 
teacher was to become an arch-sophist. Whether or not 
he was sincere in his sophistry is a question which the 
emotionalist is very fond of discussing, but which the 
sensible person will dismiss as somewhat secondary. 
Sophistry of all kinds always has a powerful ally in man's 
moral indolence. It is so pleasant to let one's self go and ' 
at the same time deem one's self on the way to wisdom. J 
We need to keep in mind the special quality of Rous- 
seau's sophistry if we wish to imderstand a very extraor- ' 
dinary circumstance during the past century. During 
this period men were moving steadily towards the natu- ■ 
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ndistic levd, where the law of cuimmg and tlie law of f or^ 
prevail, and at the same time had the fllusion — or at 
least multitudes had the illusion — that they were mov- 
ing towards peace and brotherhood. The ez{danati<Hi 
is found in the endless tricks played upon the uncritical 
and still more upon the half-critical by the Arcadian 
imagipation. 
^^^"^^^^I^e remedy is not only a more stringent criticism, but, 
^^y^ as I have tried to make plain in this whole work, in an 
age of sophistry like the present criticism itsdf amounts 
largely to that art of inductive defining which it is the 
great merit of Socrates, according to Aristotle,^ to have 
devised and brought to perfection. Sophistry flourishes, 
as Socrates saw, on the confused and aml»guou8 use d 
general terms; and there is an inexhaustible soiut^ of 
such ambiguities and confusions in the very duality of 
human nature. The word nature itself may serve as an 
illustration. We may take as a closely allied example the 
word progress. Man may progress according to either the 
human or the natural law. Progress according to the natr 
ural law has been so rapid since the rise of the Baconian 
movement that it has quite captivated man's imagination 
and stimulated him to still further concentration and 
effort along naturalistic lines. The very magic of the word 
progress seems to blind him to the failure to progress 
according to the human law. The more a word refers to 
what is above the strictly material level, the more it 
is subject to the imagination and therefore to sophistica- 
tion. It is not easy to sophisticate the word horse, it is 
only too easy to sophisticate the word justice. One may 
aflSrm, indeed, not only that man is governed by his im- 

1 MtUxjky^yc^, 1078 b. 
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station but that in all that belongs to his own special 
domaJD the imagination itself is governed by words.* 

We should not therefore surrender our imaginations 
to a general term until it has been carefully defined, and 
to define it carefully we need usually to practice upon it 
what Socrates would call a dichotomy. I have just been 
dichotomizing or "cutting in two" the word progress. 
When the two main types of progress, material and 
moral, have been discriminated in their fruits, the posi- 
tivist will proceed to rate these fruits according to their 
relevancy to his midn goal — the goal of happiness. The 
person who is thus fortified by a Socratic dialectic will be 
less ready to surrender his imagination to the first sophist 
who iH-ges him to be "progressive." He will wish to make 
Bure first that he is not progressing towards the edge of a 
precipice. 

Rousseau would have us get rid of analyas in favor of 
the "heart." No smaH part of my endeavor in this work 
and elsewhere has been to show the different meanings 
that may attach to the term heart (and the closely allied 
terms "soul" and "intuition") — meanings that are a 
world apart, when tested by their fruits. Heart may refer 
to outer perception and the emotional self or to inner 
perception and the ethical self. The heart of Pascal is not 
the heart of Rousseau. With this distinction once obfiter- 
ated the way is open for the Rousseauistic corruption of 
BUch words as virtue and conscience, and this is to fling 
wide the door to every manner of confusion. The whole 
vocabulary that is properly appUcable only to the super- 

^ Id the bepnning was the Word! To seek to aubstitute. like Faust, the 
Deed for the Word is to throw discriminatioa lo the winds. The failure to 
discriminate as to the surdity of the deed is responsible for the central 
■optuBtiy of Faust ^ee p. 331) and perhaps of out modem life in eeneral. 
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sensuouB realm ui then taranfiferred to the region of the 
eubrationaL The impulave sdf proceeds to cover its 
nakedness with all these fair phrases as it would with 
a garment. A recent student of war-time p^ychidogy asks : 
''Is it that the natural man in us has been masquerading 
as the spiritual man by hiding himsdf under sfdendid 
words — courage, patriotism, justice — and now he rises 
up and glares at us with Uood-red eyes?" That is pre- 
cisely what has been hi^poiing. 

But after all the heart in any sense of the word is con- 
trolled by the imagination, so that a still more fundamen- 
tal dichotomy, perhaps the most fundamental of all, is 
that of the imagination itsdf . We have seen how often 
the Arcadian dreaming of the emotional naturalist has 
been labelled the "ideal." Our views of this type of im- 
agination will therefore determine our vi^ws of much that 
now passes current as idealism. Now the term idealist 
may have a sound meaning: it may designate the man 
who is realistic according to the human law. But to be an 
idealist in Shelle^s sense or that of innumerable other 
Rousseauists is to fall into sheer unreality. This type of 
idealist shrinks from the sharp discriminations of the 
critic : they are like the descent of a douche of ice-water 
upon his hot illusions. But it is pleasanter, after all, to be 
awakened by a douche of ice-water than by an explosion 
of dynamite under the bed; and that has been Uie fre- 
quent fate of the romantic idealist. It is scarcely safe to 
n^ect any important aspect of reality in favor of one's 
private dream, even if this dream be dubbed the ideal. 
The aspect of reality that one is seeking to exclude finally 
comes crashing through the walls of the ivory tower and 
abolishes the dream and at times the dreamer. 
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The transfonnation of the Arcadian dreamer into the 
Dtopist is a veritable meoace to civilization. The ends 
I'ttiat the Utopist proposes are often in themselves desir- 
able and the evils that he denounces are real. But when we 
e to scrutmize critically his means, what we find is not 
i firm grip on the ascertained facts of human nature but 
what Bagehot calls the feeble idealities of the romantic 
ation. Moreover various Utopists may come to- 
r as to what they wish to destroy, which is likely to 
! the whole existing social order; but what they 
1 to erect on the ruins of this order will be foimd to 
t only in dreamland, but in different dreamlands. 
' For with the elimination of the veto power from person- 
ality — the only power that can pull men back to some 
common centre — the ideal will amomit to httle more 
tiian the projection of this or that man's temperament 
upon the void. In a purely temperamental world an 
affirmative reply may be given to the question of Eury- 
alus in Virgil: "Is each man's God but his own fell de- 
flire? " (An *ua cuique deus fit dira cupido?) 

The task of the Socratic critic at the present time is, 
then, seen to consist largely in stripping idealistic dis- 
guises from egoism, in exposing what I have called sham 
spirituality. If the word spirituality means anything, it 
must imply, it should seem, some degree of escape from 
the ordinary self, an escape that calls in turn for effort 
according to the human law. Even when he is not an open 
and avowed advocateof a"wise passiveness," the Rous- 
aeauistie idealist is only too manifestly not making any 
such effort — it would mterfere with his passion for self- 
expression which is even more deeply rooted in him than 
his passion for saving society. He inclines like Rousseau 
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tp look upon every ooDBtnint ^ wliethflr fircm within or 
from without as inoompatiUe with liberty. A right defi- 
nition of lilMrty is ahiKMt as important as a li^ defin^^ 
of imaginfttion and derives fircm it very direetly. Where 
in our anarehical age win such a drfinitlon be found, a 
definition that is at onoe modem and in aooord with the 
pqrcholo0cal facts? ''A man has only to declare himorlf 
free,'' says Goethe, ''and he will at once feel himorlf 
dependent. If he ventures to declare himself dependent, 
he wiU feel hiniself free/' In other words he is not free to do 
whatever he pleases unless he wishes to enjoy the free- 
dom of the lunatic, but only to adjust hfansdf to the 
reality of either the natural or the human law. A pro- 
gressive adjustment to the human law gives ethical effi- 
ciency, and this is the proper corrective of material effi- 
ciency, and not love alone as the sentimentalist is so fond 
of preaching. Love is another word that cries aloud for 
Socratic treatment. 

A liberty that means only emancipation from outer 
control wiU result, I have tried to show, in the most 
dangerous form of anarchy — anarchy of the ima^na- 
tion. On the degree of our perception of this fact will 
hinge the soundness of our use of another general term — 
democracy. We should beware above all of surrendering 
our imaginations to this word until it has been hedged 
about on every side with discriminations that have be- 
hind them all the experience of the past with this form of 
government. Only in this way may the democrat know 
whether he is aiming at anything reel or merely dreaming 
of the golden age. Here as elsewhere there are pitfalls 

> "Tsdon la UberM; J'abhorre k gtee, k pdae, I'MBUJettMnoMot.'' 
CoVeatiofu, livre i . 
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manifold for the uncritical enthusiast. A democracy that 
produces in sufficient numbers sound individualists who 
look up imaginatively to standards set above their ordi- 
nary selves, may well deserve enthusiasm. A democracy, 
on the other hand, that is not rightly imaginative, but ia 
impelled by vague emotional intoxications, may mean all 
kinds of lovely things in dreamland, but in the real world 
it will prove an especially unpleasant way of returning 
to barbarism. It is a bad sign that Rousseau, who ia more 
than any other one person the father of radical democ- 
racy, is also the first of the great anti-intellectualist s. 

Enough has been said to show the proper r61e of the 
secondary power of analysis that the Rousseauist looks 
upon with BO much disfavor. It is the necessary auxiliary v 
of the art of defimng that can alone save us in an imtra- 
ditional age from receiving some mere phantasmagoria 
of the intellect or emotions as a radiant idealism. A So- 
cratic dialectic of this kind is needed at such a time not 
only to dissipate sophistry but as a positive support to 
wisdom. I have raised the question in my Introduction 
whether the wisdom that is needed just now should be 
primarily himianistic or reUgious. The preference I have 
expressed for a positive and critical humanism I wish to 
be regarded as very tentative. In the dark situation that 
is growing up in the Occident, all genuine humanism and 
religion, whether on a traditional or a critical basis, 
should be welcome. I have pointed out that traditional 
humanism and religion conflict in certain respects, that 
it is difficult to combine the imitation of Horace with the 
imitation of Christ. This problem does not disappear en- 
tirely when humanism and religion are dealt with criti- 
cally and is Indeed one of the most obscure that the 
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:er has to face. The honest thinker, whatever his ouni 
pr ef erence, must beg^l by admitting that though relig^ 
J can get along withoutJuomanism, humanisoi oamsHjB^ 
. along without rdigjon. The reason Jum been gpven by 
Burke in pointing ottt tto l] fc dicMJ defee ^ pf P^iyMm* 
the whole etfiidJ Ml^ of jnan^fifln itg *^* ^ hninjl^ As 
humility diminJHhew, conceit or vain ww^ning rushes in 
almost automatically to take its place. Under these dr- 
cumstanoes deconun, the supreme virtue of the humanist^ 
18 in danger of degenerating into some art of gcnng 
through the motions. Such was only too often the de* 
coram of the French drawing-room, and such we are told, 
has frequently been the decorum of the Chinese humanist. 
Yet the decorum of Confucius himsdf was not only genu- 
ine but he has put the case for the humanist with his 
usual shrewdness. " I venture to ask about death/' one of 
his disciples said to him. ''While you do not know life/' 
Confucius replied, "how can you know about death?"* 
The solution of this problem as to the relation between 
humanism and religion, so far as a solution can be found, 
lies in looking upon them both as only different stages 
in the same path. Humanism should have in it an ele- 
ment of religious insight : it is possible to be a htunble and 
meditative humanist. The type of the man of the worid 
who is not a mere worldling is not only attractive in itself 
but has actually been achieved in the West, though not 

^ AnalecU, xi, cxi. Cf. Md., vi, cxx: " To f^iVe one*8 self eaniMtly to tho 
duties due to men, and while reppeeting spirit ual beingSf to keep aloof 
from them, may be called wisdom/' Much that has passed current as reli- 
gion in all ages has made its chief appeal, not to awe but to wonder; and 
like many humanists Confucius was somewhat indifferent to the mar- 
velloiM. "The subjects on which the Master did not talk were: extra- 
ordinary' things, feats of strength, disorder and spiritual bein^*' {ibid,, 
VII, cxx). 
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perhaps very often, from the Greeks down. Chinese who 
should be in a position to know affirm again that, along- 
side many corrupt mandarins^ a certain number of true 
Confucians^ have been scattered through the centuries 
from the time of the sage to the present. 

If humanism may be religious, religion may have its 
humanistic side. I have said, following Aristotle, that the 
law of measure does not apply to the religious life, but 
this saying is not to be understood in an absolute sense. 
Buddha is continually insisting on the middle path in the 
religious life itself. The resulting urbanity in Buddha and 
his early followers in India is perhaps the closest ap- 
proach that that very xmhiunanistic land has ever made 
to humanism. 

It is right here in this joining of humanism and reli- 
^on that Aristotle, at least the Aristotle that has come 
down to us, does not seem altogether adequate. He fails 
to bring out sufficiently the bond between the meditative 
or religious life that he describes at the end of his '^ Eth- 
ics" and the hiunanistic life or life of mediation to which 
most of this work is devoted. An eminent French author- 
ity on Aristotle,^ complains that this separation of the 
two lives encouraged the ascetic excess of the Middle 
Ages, the undue spuming of the world in favor of mystic 
contemplation. I am struck rather by the danger of leav- 
ing the hiunanistic life without any support in religion. 
In a celebrated passage,' Aristotle says that the "mag- 

* One of the last Chinese, I am told, to measure up to the Confucian 
standard was Tsdng Kuo-fan (1811-1872) who issued forth from poverty, 
trained a peasant soldiery and, more than any other one person, put 
down the Taiping Rebellion. 

* See J. Barth^lemy Saint-Hilaire's Introduction to his translation of 
the Nicamachean Ethics, p. cxliz. 

« Eth, Nic, 1121^-26. 
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iMmimnui" nm or ided goillMiUBi Mai all HUagit fa- 
cnming jummi praponioiiMQqr: ob pra hbimwi mRdv 
too hlijjbi nor too loir. And tUB ii 110 doaU 
otbtf nm flra oonoonMNL But dooB tho iiMi0MMiiiiioai 
man pot bmnan natoreitBelf in ito prapor plioeT Doei 
he fed snflSdentibr Hi notfampmB and iMJuliiim ito 
depodnoe on a Iii|^ power? No OM^ indnd, i9lio sBli 
bqMid wQcde end outv fonne would neinfeein Hunt tan* 
ndltty ie a ChriBtien monopoly. Finder ie fv mora hnm* 
fcle^ then Aristotle^ es IwwwMj^ one might ihnoet mein- 
tein, es the eiutere CSunrtien. 

A ft\ imai iHin eiimoifintiy flffmnfflw in "Mw*i|i iy f^ not 
' only derindile et eD timee bat there ere reeeone for think- 
ing that it would be ftqwmXty demable to-dey. Jn the 
firat place, it would eo f ar as the emotional natnraEst is 
concerned raise a deaixnit issue. The naturalist of this 
type denies rather than corrupts humanism. He is the 
foe of compromise and inclines to identify mediation 
and mediocrity. On the other hand, he corrupts rather 
than denies rdi^on, turning meditation into pantheistio 
revery and in g^eral setting up a subtle parody of what 
is above the ordinary rational levd in terms of the sub* 
rational. On their own showing Rousseau and hie follow- 
ers are extremists,* and even more effective periiape than 
to attack them directly for their sham religion would be 
to maint4un against them that thus to violate the law 
of measure is to cease to be human. 

Furthermore, a critical humanism would sppeax to be 
the proper corrective of the other main forms of natural- 

^ I have in mind such piuwewi as P., vm, 76-78» 92-90; N^ n, 1-4; 
N., M, 1»-16. 

* "D n'y eut jamais pour men d'intorm^diairs entre tout el 
Can/e$tionB, Livre vii. 
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istic excess at the present time — the one-mded devotion 
to physical science. What keeps the man of science from 
being himself a hiunanist is not his science but his pseudo- 
science, and also the secifet push for power and prestige 
that he shares with other men. The reasons for putting 
humanistic truth above scientific truth are not meta- 
physical but very practical: the discipline that helps a man t^ 
to self-mastery is found to have a more important bearing 
on his happiness than the discipline that helps him to a 
mastery of physical nature. If scientific discipline is not 
supplemented by a truly hiunanistic or religious disci- 
pline the result is imethical science, and unetlucal science 
is perhaps the worst monster that has yet been turned 
loose on the race. Man in spite of what I have termed bis 
stupidity, his persistent evasion of the main issue, the 
issue of his own happiness, will awaken sooner or later 
to the fearful evil he has already suffered from a science 
that has arrogated to itself what does not properly belong 
to it; and then science may be as unduly depreciated as it 
has, for the past century or two, been imduly magnified; 
so that in the long run it is in the interest of science itself 
to keep in its proper place, which is below both humanism 
and rdigion. 

It would be possible to frame in the name of insight an 
indictment against science that would make the indict- 
ment Rousseau has framed against it in the name of 
instinct seem mild. The critical hiunanist, however, will 
leave it to others to frame such an indictment. Nothing 
is more foreign to his natiu-e than every form of obscur- 
antism. He is ready indeed to point out that the man of 
science has in common with him at least one important 
idea — the idea of habit, though its scientific form seems 
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to him very incomplete. One may illustrate from perfaapB 
the best known recent treatment of the subject, that of 
James in his 'Teychology/' It is equally significant that 
the humanist can agree with nearly every line of James's 
drnpteat on habit and that he disagrees very gravely with 
James in his total tendoicy. That is because James shows 
himself, as soon as he passes from the naturalistic to the 
humanistic level, wildly romantic. Even when dealing 
with the '' Varieties of Rdigious Experience'' he is {dainly 
more preoccupied with the intensity than with the cen- 
trality of this experience.^ He is obsessed with the idea 
that comes down to him straight from the age of orig^lal 
genius that to be at the centre is to be commonplace. In 
a letter to C. E. Norton (June 30, 1904) James praises 
Raskin's Letters and adds: "Mere sanity is the most 
Philistine and at bottom unessential of a man's attri- 
butes/' ''Mere sanity" is not to be thus dismissed, be- 
cause to lack sanity is to be headed towards misery and 
even madness. ''Ruskin's," says Norton, who was in a 
position to know, ''was essentially one of the saddest of 
lives." * Is a man to live one of the saddest of lives merely 
to gratify romantic lovers of the vivid and picturesque 
like James? 

However, if the man of science holds fast to the results 
reached by James and others regarding habit and at the 
same time avoids James's romantic fallacies he might per- 
ceive the possibility of extending the idea of habit be- 

* Some wag, it will be remembered, suggested as an alteroative title 
for this work: Wild Religions I have knoum. 

* LcUerSf ii, 208; cf. ibid.f 201: "I have never known a life less wisely 
controlled or less helped by the wisdom of others than his. The whole 
retrospect of it is pathetic; waste, confusion, ruin of one of the most gifted 
and sweetest natures the world ever knew." 
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yond the naturalistic level; and the way would then be 
open for an important cooperation between him and the 
himianist. Hmnanists themselves, it must be admitted, 
even critical humanists, have diverged somewhat in 
their attitude towards habit, and that from the time of 
Socrates and Aristotle. I have been dwelling thus far on 
the indispensableness of a keen Socratic dialectic and of 
the right knowledge it brings for those who aspire to be 
critical hmnanists. But does right knowing in itself suffice 
to ensure right doing? Socrates and Plato with their 
famous identification of knowledge and virtue would seem 
to reply in the affirmative. Aristotle has the immediate 
testiniony of consciousness on his side when he remarks 
simply regarding this identification: The facts are other- 
wise.^ No experience is sadder or more universal than that 
of the failure of right knowledge to secure right per- 
formance: so much so that the austere Christian has been 
able to maintain with some plausibility that all the 
knowledge in the world is of no avail without a special 
divine succor. Now the Aristotelian agrees with the Chris- 
tian that mere knowledge is insufficient: conversion is 
" also necessary. He does not incline, however, like the 
austere Christian to look for conversion to ''thimder claps 
and visible upsets of grace." Without denying necessarily 
these pistol-shot transformations of human nature he 
conceives of man's turning away from his ordinary self — 
and here he is much nearer in temper to the man of 
science — as a gradual process. This gradual conversion 
the Aristotelian hopes to achieve by work according to 

^ Nic. Eth,y 1145 b. The opposition between Socrates or Plato and Aristo- 
tle, when put thus baldly, is a bit misleading. Socrates emphasized the 
importance of practice (jUKirri) in the acquisition of virtue, and Plato has 
made much of habit in the Laws, 
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InB hiiinM IsBWm Now n^ifc knovikdgB flioitgli ifc wupifitM 
the iiorm, iB iiofc in itnlf tUB woilmb w^ 
the Mtofll pidfing baok of inqNi^ 
to be effeethre mnet be Tepeeted. A habit ie tfane formed 
vntfl et het the hbw diieelian gfven to the natural man 
b^ffion n ff automatio and unoooaoioiH. TTift faunaniilio 
wmkw may thui aacjidre at hat the iptwiianwBjf fai ri^ift 
doing that the beantifid aod pro f emea to hsro iw e i fe d 
aa a free gift from "natmv.'' GoofaoiaB nanataa tiie 
▼arioua atagea of kuunledge and mofal effort tfamoi^ 
•which lie had paased from the age of fifteen and con- 
dudes: ''At seventy I eoold foDow what my heart da- 
sired without tn ung res Bin g the law of measure." ^ 

Tlie keener the obeerver the move lilraly he is to be 
struck by the empire of habit. Habit, as Wdlington aaid^ 
IB ten times nature, and is indeed so obvioudy a second 
nature that many of the wise have suspected that nature 
herself is only a first habit.' Now Aristotle who is open 
to criticiBm, it may be, on the ade of humility, still re- 
mains incomparable among the philosophers of the world 
for his treatment of habit on the humanistic levd. Any 
one who wishes to leam how to become moderate and 
sensible and decent can do no better even at this late day 
than to steep himself in the "Nicomachean Ethics." 

One of the ultimate contrasts that presents itsdf in a 
subject of this kind is that between habit as conceived by 
Aristotle and nature as conceived by Rousseau. Tbe 
first great grievance of the critical humanist against 
Rousseau is that he set out to be an individualist and at 
the^same time attacked analyas, which is indispensable 

^ Analeets, n, cnr. 

t Thiibeliaf tbeOrieDtalhMeinbodiediiithedocAriiMQf 
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if one is to be a sound individualist. The second great 
grievance of the hiunanist is that Rousseau sought to dis- 
credit habit which is necessary if right analysis is to be 
made effective. ''The only habit the child should be 
allowed to form," says Rousseau, ''is that of forming no 
habit.'' ^ How else is the child to follow his bent or 
genius and so arrive at full self-€xpression7 The point 
I am brining up is of the utmost gravity, for Rousseau 
is by common consent the father of modem education. 
To eliminate from education the idea of a progressive 
adjustment to a human law, quite apart from tempera- 
ment, may be to imperil civilization itself. For civiliza- 
tion (another word that is sadly in need of Socratic de- 
fiboing) may be f oimd to consist above all in an orderly 
transmission of right habits; and the chief agency for 
securing such a transmission must always be education, 
by which I mean far more of course than mere formal 
schooling. 

Rousseau's repudiation of habit is first of all, it should 
be pointed out, perfectly chimerical. The trait of the 
child to which tiie sensible educator will ^ve chief atten- 
tion is not his spontaneity, but his proneness to imitate. 
In the absence of good models the child will imitate bad 
ones, and so, long before the age of intelligent choice and 
self-determination, become the prisoner of bad habits. 
Men, therefore, who aim at being civilized must come 
together, work out a convention in short, regarding the 
habits they wish transmitted to the young. A great civil- 
ization is in a sense only a great convention. A sane indi- 
vidualist does not wi^ to escape from convention in 

^ "La seule habitude qu'on doit laiaeer prendre k Tenfant est de n'eii 
oontracter aucune." Emild, Ldvre L 
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itself; he merely rememben that no convontioii m find 
— that it 18 alwiQni poeable to inqirove the qoali^ 
convention in the midet of wiach he is living^ and that it 
should therafore be held flenbly. He would oppose no 
dbetades to thoee who are rising above the oonventiaosl 
level, but would reost fimdy thoee who are sinking be- 
neath it It is much easier to determine practiealbr 
iriiether one has to do with an asoent or a des oen t (even 
though the descent be n^yturous like that of the Rous- 
aeauist) than our anarducal indivkhialisbB are wiDiqg 
to acknowtedge. 

The notion that m spite of the enormous mass of eoqie- 
rience that has been acaimulatad in both East and West 
we are still without lif^t as to the habits that make for 
moderation and good sense and decency, and that edu- 
cation is therefore still purely a matter of esqdoration 
and escperiment is one that may be left to those who are 
suffering from an advanced stage of naturalistic intoxica- 
tion — for example, to Professor John Dewey and his 
followers. From an ethical point of view a child has the 
right to be bom into a cosmos, and not, as is coming to 
be more and more the case imder such influences, pitch- 
forked into chaos. But the educational radical, it may be 
replied, does stress the idea of habit; and it is true that he 
would have the young acquire the habits that make for 
material efficiency. This, however, does not go beyond 
Rousseau who came out very strongly for what we should 
call nowadays vocational training.^ It is the adjustment 
to the human law against which Rousseau and all the 
Rousseauists are recalcitrant. 

m and vocational training combined in 

1 Emile wm to be trained to be a cabinei-iiiakar. 
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various proportions and tempered by the spirit of "serv- 
ice/' are nearly the whole of the new education. But 
I have already said that it is not possible to extract from 
any such compoimding of utilitsjoan and romantic ele- 
ments, with the resulting material efficiency and ethical 
inefficiency, a civilized view of life. It is right here in- 
deed in the educational field that concerted opposition 
to the naturalistic conspiracy against civilization is most 
likely to be fruitful. If the present generation — and I 
have in mind especially American conditions — cannot 
come to a working agreement about the ethical training 
it wishes given the young, if it allows the drift towards 
anarchy on the human level to continue, it will show 
itself, however ecstatic it may be over its own progres- 
siveness and idealism, both cowardly and degenerate. 
It is very stupid, assuming that it is not very hypocriti- 
cal, to denounce KvUur, and then to adopt educational 
ideas that work out in much the same fashion as KvHwr^ 
and have indeed the same historical derivation. 

The dehumanizing influences I have been tracing are 
especially to be deprecated in higher education. The de- 
sign of higher education, so far as it deserves the name, 
is to produce leaders, and on the quality of the leadership, 
must depend more than on any other angle factor the 
success or failm^ of democracy. I have already quoted 
Aristotle's saying that "most men would rather Uve in a 
disorderly than in a sober manner." This does not mean 
much more than that most men would like to live tem- 
peramentally, to follow each his own bent and then put 
the best face on the matter possible. Most men, says 
Goethe in a similar vein, prefer error to truth because 
truth imposes limitations and error does not. It is well 
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dKi to iMdl AifaMM H9i« llMt ''tli» nndtfladB k 
bMvMb of nMUng dirtiDrtioM.^ > Nov 1117 wbob 
^ aqpmint b tlia* to be naiid individiial^ 
coly inito the ri|^ dfliiioliooB but flub^^ 
thiy beocme hafaitiiaL Does it follow that tiM whole eqp^ 
4iiient hi wfaidi we are eoiigBd ii f ondoonwd to fiAne? 
Not quite — thoq^ tfie dbetades to Buece a are 
iHiat gieatv than our fiffwin^ atio enthnriaata 
The inoat dh w puta ble a^ieet of hiiiiMffli naUa e^ I hsfe 
aaid, IB its iKOPepea i to look for a eap egoatB; and ny oM^ 
objeotkm to Ae moveoMnt I ha;ve been atn^ymg ia ttat 
inora podiapa than any other in Uatoqr it haa eneoongBd 
the evaeion of monJ w ip nnriW I W y and the aett^ 
ac a pt^ gp a t n But ae an tiif Bo t to thip tBcrcpii t a lTlfl aepntit nf 
man, one miqr note a creditahle trait; he ie yety a emitive 
to the force of a right example. If the leaden of a com- 
munity look up to a sound model and work humanisti* 
cally with reference to it, all the evidence goes to show 
that they will be looked up to and imitated in turn by 
enough of the rank and file to keq> that communi^ 
from li4)dng into barbariam. Societies always decay frcnn 
the'top. It is therefore not enough, as the humanitarian 
would have us believe, that our leaders should act vig- 
orously on the outer worid and at the same time be filled 
with the cprit of ''service." Purdy equmave leaders of 
this kind we have seen who have the word' humanity 
always on their lips and are at the same time ceasing to 
be human. '"Iliat wherein the superior man cannot 
be equalled,'' says Confucius, ''is sbnply this — his woik 
which other men cannot see." ' It is this inner work and 
the habits that result from it that above all humanise a 

> Btk. Nic, 1172l>. • Doetnm rf lU Mwm (e. xmn, ▼. 2). 
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man and make him exemplary to the multitude. To per- 
form this work he needs to look to a centre and a model. 
We are brought back here to the final gap that opens 
between classicist and romanticist|J!'o look to a centre "^^^ ^^^^ 
according to the romanticist is at the best to display t^ ^ "ti^ 
"reason," at the worst to be smug and philistmeTyTo look ^> ^'^--i 
to a true centre is, on the contrary, according to the*^/^\^. ^ 
classicist, to grasp the abiding himian element through 
all the change in which it is implicated, and this calls for 
the highest use of the imagination. The abiding himian 
element exists, even thou^ it cannot be exhausted by 
dogmas and creeds, is not subject to rules and refuses to 
be locked up in formuke. A knowledge of it results from 
experience, — experience vivified by the imagination. To 
do justice to writing which has this note of centrality 
we oin^vesneed to be in some measure experienced and 
imaginative. Writing that is romantic, writing in which ^ 
the imagination is not disdplined to a true centre is best 
enjoyed while we are young. The person who is as much 
taken by Shelley at forty as he was at twenty has, one 
may surmise, failed to grow up. Shelley himself wrote to 
John Gisbome (October 22, 1821) : ''As to real flesh and 
blood, you know that I do not deal in those articles; you 
might as well go to a ginshop for a leg of mutton as ex- 
pect anything human or earthly from me.'' The mature 
man is likely to be dissatisfied with poetry so unsubstan- 
tial as this even as an intoxicant and still more when it is 
offered to him as the ''ideal." The very mark of genuinely 
classical work, on the other hand, is that it yields its full 
meaning only to the mature. Yoimg and old are, as 
Cardinal Newman says, affected very differently by the 
words of some classic author, such as Homer or Horace. 
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^'FM0tge8y wfakh to a boy are bat riietorieal oommoa- 
plaoeB, neither better nor worse than a hundred othen 
which any dever writer mii^t mspfiy ... at length come 
home to him, when hng yean have pasnd, and he has 
had experience of lif e^ and pieroe him, aa if he had never 
before known them, with their ead eenestneai and vivid 
enctneflB. Then he oomee to anderetand how it is that 
Hnee, the birth of some diance mormng or evening at aa 
Ionian festival or among the Sabine hiDsi have laated gen- 
eration after generation for tboaends of yeere, with a 
power over the mind and a charm iduch the cmmnt lit- 
erature of his own day , with all its obvious advantagee^ ie 
utteiiy unable to rival" 

In the poets whom Newman praises the imagjnation 
is, as it were, centripetal. The neo-dasdc proneness to 
oppose good sense to imagination, and the romantic 
proneness to oppose imagiilation to good sense, have at 
least this justification, that in many persons, perhi^ in 
most persons, the two actually conffict, but surely the 
point to emphasize is that they may come together, that 
good sense may be imaginative and imagination sensible. 
If imagination is not sensible, as is plainly the case in 
Victor Hugo, for example, we may suspect a lack of the 
universal and ethical quality. All men, even great poets, 
are more or less inunersed in their personal concdt and 
in the zones of illusion peculiar to their age. But there is 
the question of degree. The poets to whom the world has 
finally accorded its suffrage have not been megaloma- 
niacs ; they have not threatened like Hugo to outbello w the 
thimder or pull comets aroimd by the tail.^ Bossuet's 
saying that ''good sense is the master of human life" 

^ See hk poem IboinLeM CanigmplatioM. 
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does not contradict but complete Pascal's saying that 
"the imagination disposes of everjrthing," provided only 
due stress be laid on the word human. It would not be 
easy to live a more imaginative life than Hugo, but his 
imagination was so unrestrained that we may ask whether 
he lived a very human life, whether he was not rather, 
in Tennyson's phrase, a "weird Titan." Man realizes 
that immensity of his being of which Joubert speaks only 
in so far as he ceases to be the thrall of his own ego. This 
human breadth he achieves not by throwing off but by 
taking on limitations, and what he limits is above all his 
imagination. The reason why he should strive for a life 
that is thus increasingly full and complete is simply, as 
Joubert suggests, that it is more delectable, that it is 
found practically to make for happiness. 



THE END 



APPENDIX 
CHINESE PMMITIVISM 

Perhaps the closest approach in the past to the movement of 
which Rousseau is the most important single figure is the 
early Taoist movement in China. Taoism, especially in its popu- 
lar aspects, became later something very different, and what 
I say is meant to apply above all to the period from about 
650 to 200 B.C. The material for the Taoism of this period will 
be foimd in convenient foim in the volume of lAon Wieger 
(1913) — Lea Phes du Systime taoMe (Chinese texts with 
French translations of Lao-tzii, Lieh-tzii and Chuang-tzti). 
The Tao T6 King of Lao-tztl is a somewhat enigmatical docu- 
ment of only a few thousand words, but plainly primitivistic in 
its general trend. The phrase that best simis up its general 
spirit is that of Wordsworth — a "wise passiveness.'^ The unity 
at which it aims is clearly of the pantheistic variety, the unity 
that is obtained by breaking down discrimination and affirming 
the "identity of contradictories," and that encourages are- 
version to origins, to the state of nature and the simple life. Ac- 
cording to the Taoist the Chinese fell from the simple life into 
artificiality about the time^ of the legendary Yellow Emperor, 
Hoang-ti (27th century b.c.). The individual also should look 
back to b^innings and seek to be once more like the new-bom 
child ^ or, according to Chuang-tzii, like the new-bom calf.* It 
is in Chuang-tzii indeed that tiie doctrine develops its full nat- 
uralistic and primitivistic implications. Few writers in either 
East or West have set forth more entertainingly what one may 
term the Bohemian attitude towards life. He heaps ridicule 

^ La. 55, p. 51. (In -my references La. stands for Lao-tstt, Li. for Lieh-titl, 
Ch. for Chuang-tEti. The first number gives the chapter; the seoond number 
the page in Wieger's edition.) 

* Ch. 22 C. p. 301. 
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upon Gonfueiai and in the ntmeof ipootaaeHy stteflb hb 
doetrine of humaiiistie hnHmtian' He ainis the praine of 
the anoonaoioiiSi' even irim obtained throni^ intanontion,* 
and eitob tlie molality of tlie beantifal aooL* He tneaa 
the fan of mankind from nature into artifice in a faahioo that 
antidpateB ¥efy completely both Bo u me a u'a D i a uom a e oo Ab 

Arte and Scienoea* and that on the Origin of Ineqaalitar-* Baa 
abo the •"^'■'"g pawwaa in wliioh the briguid CSd, ohild of 
natwe and champion of the ireak againat the nppwinna of 
govemmenty painta a hii^bly BoivnaiiiBtic picture of maa^ 
fall from bis primitive fdieity J Among the thinga that an 
contrary to nature and purely conventionaly aoeonliug ta 
Ghuang-tad and the Taoiati, are, not only the acieneea and aita 
and attempto to diacriminate between good and bad taafeeb* bnfc 
likewiae gover n ment and atateorafty* virtue and moial atanil- 
arda.*' To the artificial muaic of the Coiifucian8» the Taoiata op- 
pose a natural muaic that ofifens startling analogies to the most 
recent programmatic and descriptive tendencies of Ocddoital 
music." See especially Cbuang-txfl's programme for a oosmio 
symphony in three movements^* — the Pipes of PanjtM one is 
tempted to caU it. This music that is supposed to ijAect in aD 
its mystery and magic the infinite creative proceed of nature 
is very close to the primitivistic music C'L'arbre vu du cM6 
des racines") with which Hugo's satyr strikes panic into the 
breasts of the Olympians. 

The Taoist notion of following nature is closely related, aa in 
other naturalistic movements, to the idea of fate whether in its 
stoical or epicurean form. > * From the references in Chuang-isA ^* 

1 Ch. 12 n, p. 305. 

* Ch. 11 D, p. 291. Ibid. 16, p. 331. See ain U 81. p. 113. 

* Ch. 19 B, p. 357. « Ch. 19 L. p. 305. 

• Ch. 10. pp. 27IMa • Ch. 9. pp. 274-7&. 
' Ch. 29. pp. 467 ff. • Ch. 2, p. 223. 

• La. 27, p. 37. >• Ch. 8 A, p. 271. 
" Li. 5, p. 143. >< Ch. 14 C, p. 331. 

" For An extreme form of EpieuTMnkm see Uie idessof Yant-efan, LL 7, ppb 
165ff. Forstoical atarmiy aae Ch. 6 C, p. 253. Forfataaae li. S, p. ia6.Ca. 
6K,p.263. ^ Ch.88^».4B0ff. . 
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and elsewhere to various sects and schools we see that Taoism 
was only a part of a great stream of naturalistic and primitiv- 
istic tendency. China abounded at that time in pacifists,^ in 
apostles of brotherly love, and as we should say nowadays 
Tolstoyans. A true opposite to the egoistic Yang-chu was the 
preacher of pvare altruism and indiscriminate sjrmpathy, Mei-ti. 
Mencius said that if the ideas of either of these extremists pre- 
vailed the time would come, not only when wolves would de- 
vour men, but men would devour one another.* In opposing 
discrimination and ethical standards to the naturalists, Mencius 
and the Confucian himianists were fighting for civilization. 
Unfortunately there is some truth in the Taoist charge that the 
standards of the Confucians are too literal, that in their de- 
fence of the principle of imitation they did not allow sufficiently 
for the element of flux and relativity and illusion in things — 
an element for which the Taoists had so keen a sense that they 
even went to the point of suppressing the difference between 
sleeping and waking * and life and death. ^ To reply properly 
to the Taoist relativist the Confucians would have needed to 
work out a sound conception of the r61e of the imagination — 
the universal key to human nature — and this they do not 
seem to have done. One is inclined to ask whether this is the rea- 
son for China's failure to achieve a great ethical art like that 
of the drama and the epic of the Occident at their best. The 
Taoists were richly imaginative but along romantic lines. We 
should not fail to note the Taoist influence upon Li Po and other 
Bohemian and bibulous poets of the Tang d3masty, or the rela- 
tion of Taoism to the rise of a great school of landscape painting 
at about the same time. We should note also the Taoist ele- 
ment in "Ch'an" Buddhism (the "Zen" Buddhism « of Japan), 
some knowledge of which is needed for an understanding of 
whole periods of Japanese and Chinese art. 

* Ch. 33 C, p. 603. « Bk. IH. Part 2, oh. 9. 
■ LL 3, p. 111. Ch. 24, pp. 226-27. * Ch. 6 E, p. 266. 

* Qee The Rdigum of the Samurai: a Study of Zen Phiiaeophy (1913) b^ 
Eaiten Nukaiiya (himaelf a Zenist), p. 23. 
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In fhan btar rtigM, hovvevw, the 
thin in the origmd slniB^ between TMMrti «nd CSooffoeiaiie. 
TIm total impnaion one bee of eei|7 TMion M thet it k 
menifartetion *^ nn ngft irf ttflr miiT^ i B t ffr rpliiiiliTtal iwlp^* **ftS— ** 
Aneient Ghineie indhrkhnUani ended tike thet of Gieece at 
about the nme time in diaaater. Afterapoiodof temfaieoon- 
TaUoiii (the an of the ''Ftg)itii« Statea'O, the inevitable ^ 
on bonebaok appeared from the moat baibarie of tbeae ataftai 
and''piitthelid''onevefybod7. 8hi Hwai«4i, tba near em- 
peror, bad mai^ of the adiolam pot to death and iamed an 
edict that the writmBi of the paat» enywiaHy the Oonfudaa 
writiniBy ihould be deataQiyed (218 bjc). Thaaifii the emperor 
bdiaved like a man who took fitenal^ the TMiat viewa aa to 
the MfwingB of ignonanoe^ it is not dear from oar ehief a»- 
thorily, the hiatorian Sall^na Oi'ien, that be acted cntnn^ or 
indeed mainly under Taoist influence. 

It is proper to add that thoufi^ Lao-ts& proclaims that the 
aoft is superior to the hard, a doctrine that should sppetl to 
the Occidental sentimentalist, one does not find in him or in the 
other Taoists the equivalent of the extreme emotional expan- 
siveness of the Rousseauist. There are passages, eBjpedaSiy in 
Lao-tztl, that in their emphasis on concentration and calm are 
in line with the ordinary wisdom of the East; and even where 
the doctrine is unmistakably primitivistic the emotional quality 
is often different from that of the corresponding movement in 
the West. 
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